








HE “job” went off like clockwork. Everything 
happened according to plan—a clean getaway 


with $13,000. Mike O*°Day laughed up his 
sleeve when he read the account in the paper next 
day—but he laughed too soon. 


The company officials had Sec ured the services of 


Richard Cutler, the noted finger print expert. For 
him it was the work of only a few moments to dis- 


cover and photograph four tell-tale finger prints on 


the window ledge. Within twenty-four hours the 
prints had been identified at) police headquarters 
and the net was drawn around 


the unsuspecting Mike. 

They found him in his lodging 
house, counting his ill-gotten 
gains and sent him to prison. 

Cutler had spent only one day 
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Now Cutler was just an ordinary fellow 
when he took up the study of finger print 
work. He had an average education and an 
average job as a clerk. After a few months’ 
pleasant home-study, he had handled a few 
cases and then opened up an office of his own. 

In a very short time, he has built up a wide repu- 
tation as an expert and his services are in constant 
demand. He has received many col- 
lects large fees regularly. 
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CHAPTER ] 


tPLE MASQUERADI 


[GHTEEN MILLION DOL 


LAKS in five,ten,and twenty- 
dollar gold pieces were to be 
shipped from the subtreasury 


‘vancisco to that famous build- 


and Nassau Sireeis, the 


btrea ft in New York City 

retary of the United States 
nsuited with his assistants; 
en d into conference with the 
ostinaster general. It was at last de 
ided that this vast amount of gold coin 
uuld be moved across the country as 
red mai! matter in a special train 
ihe utmost secrecy was Maint ined, 
1 yet certain details of this proposed 

insfer of money were almost imme 

iately laid before the head of a my 
io ganization which operated be 

i the cloak of a weird basement re 





of Washington Square 





"’ Series, etc. 

Within twenty-four hours aiter the 
postmaster general of the United States 
of America, acting through the ofiice of 
the second assistant postmaster general, 
sent a communication to the general 
superintendent of the raiiway mail 
service, conferring authority to pro- 
ceed at once to San Francisco to ar- 
range for the movement of a shipment 
of registered mail matter the Master of 
the Purple Mask had set in motion a 
nachine which included men and 
women from all walks of life. 

\ hundred thousand people, perhaps, 
currving to office and workbench on 
the island of Manhattan saw the sign of 
aster of the Purple Mask: a crude 
ketch of a mask drawn in purple chalk 
vith two eyeholes and a crinkly string 
at either side, and above an arrow point- 
ing through the number seventeen. 

It was on the white tile of the wall 
of the platform for downtown trains of 
many subway stations; it was on a red 
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brick wall at the corner of Fourteenth 
Street and Third Avenue; it was on 
the sidewalk at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Eleventh Street; it was on 
a crosswalk in City Hall Park; it was 
on a dilapidated door on Avenue A. A 
group of stolid-faced foreigners were 
jabbering beyond the swings and play- 
ground in Tompkins Square, and when 
they had moved on, the sign of the 
Purple Mask was on the walk where 
they had been standing. 

Chalked boldly on the door of a 
police signal box in Madison Square 
was the sign of the mask, and it was 
on the Riverside 
Drive near several bus stops between 
Grant’s Tomb and 
Street. 

Many saw the sign of the Purple 
Mask, and yet only a comparative few 
understood the significance of the 
sketch in purple chalk. Those few, 
however, knew that the master had this 
day set his hand and seal to a mandate 
which directed those of his subjects 
who saw the mask to obey the bidding 
of the arrow and the numerals one and 
seven, the arrow being emblematic 
of the necessity for immediate atten- 
tion, while the figures denoted the date 
for assemblage. 

It was characteristic of the Mastei 
of the Mask that the method of com- 
munication 
unique, and more suited to his purpose 
than any one of a dozen seemingly 
more practical methods. Exceedingly 
wise and full of guile was that person- 
age who had conceived this emblem. 
For one thing, there were many who 
were associated with the Purple Mask 
who only partially understood the lan 
guage of the country which had 
adopted them. 

Again, no man or 
Purple Mask was known to another by 
name or address. No man or woman 





smooth paving of 


Seventy-second 


which was employed be 


woman of the 


of the Purple Mask knew the face of 
another except those closely allied with 
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the Master. Always identity was hid- 
den behind a mask of purple and a 
flimsy garment of like color, while the 
only identifying mark on this latter 
article of apparel, which was donned 
immediately after entering a darkened 
anteroom of the assemblage chamber, 
was a queer representative design of 
either a symbol of the zodiac itself or 
of some other constellations. 

Among one another, there was none 
who even dared suggest who the Mas 
ter of the Purple Mask might be. He 
Was supreme, and he was _ greatly 
feared. Ie demanded absolute fidelity 
to the Mask; he insisted on the greatest 
secrecy; he asked but little of the in- 
dividual, but much of the whole; for 
everything he required he paid well. 

From here and there among his fol- 
lowers he gathered little scraps of in- 
formation which were of the greatest 
value to the cause. Every detail that 
came to his ever alert ears was re- 
corded. 

Behind the purple mask and robe all 
caste was wiped out. It was a thing 
that appealed to many of station both 
high and low. A woman high in New 
York’s social life, cloaked and masked 
in purple, was known to her associates 
as Cygnus, the Swan; she chatted with 
a salesgirl whose weirdly designed fig- 
ure on her robe designated her a 
Hydra, the Sea Serpent. 

Behind ‘the screen of the star-world 
which he had created in this strange 
bohemia, the Master of the Purple 
Mask was operating vast plots of out- 
lawry and instigating immense and 
treacherous undercurrents of propa 
ganda for unrest and dissatisfaction. 

\t midnight of the seventeenth day 
of the month, the man whose brain had 
organized the masquerade of the Purple 
Mask sat apart from the others in the 
candle-lighted basement headquarter 
and watched. A few he called to him. 
These he questioned with a sort of 
subtle dexterity, which, while it aroused 























no suspicion in itself, soon revealed to 
the man whether or not the other pos- 
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information that was vaiuab 
» himself or 
dearmed through the slits in his ma 
eleamed tl he slits in | ) 


lo one who was known as Lupu 


7 
sessed 


the cause. 1} eye 


Wolf, the master said: 
We have learned definitely that 
uperintendent of the railway mail 


1 pee ‘ 7 

ce nas been ordered U0 
San Francisco, where he will ; 
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for the shipment of eighteen 


We must now learn how 


lollas 


gold is to be shipped and the exact d 
(he government will guard the sect 


ery closely. I will require the mo 


' A ’ 
idroit methods to learn Wiiat 1 ec 











sary for us to know, but every detail 
of the arrangements which are mad 
ist be placed before me a on a 
ossible 
‘I must know the number of cars 
he 1 ber of the train; the numbci 
I i a who are to b placed 
h ca yes, ind even the ape < ] 
: oO the oxesS 1n W ] he sold \ 
placed [ must kn this ( 
hat train 1s reac to lea sa 
1cl “ig 
he Last of the Purple 
ughed softly. 
These fools,” he said, indi Allis 
ith a brief, impatient gesture 
nds the masked and purp! lke 
ures beyond, “ony e me-mu h 
lation it wa 1 woman, a won 
ho is very close to thing Was! 
ngton, who innocently gave m the 
int which I received of thi ransi 
' money, of this shipmen gold 
ynditions ar lose t 1 pa rt 
t of gold in th Ne ] | 
y i lowe hat 
I ind li has be gl r¢ 
eighteen mi | ld 
ne coast 1 Ci he Ss 
business depression.” 
‘Yes,” said Lupus, the Wolf 
ou want me to e 
‘Arrange to ive | if 
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Lady in the Chair, shadow the superin- 
tendent of the railway mail service. A 
retty woman is always better at that 
k than a The lady I 
can be trusted. Give her suffi 
ent fu She 
iust make the acquaintance of the man 
the train, 
own wiles to gain 
we fre- 


kind of man, 


nention 
is for traveling expenses. 


from \Vashington on and 


in the imformation tha 








quire You will ride on the same train, 
but at no time shall you enter into con- 
versation or even be seen with the 
oma F 

if learns anything of impor- 
he will communicate you in 
writing—how you must arrange be- 
weet sursalves in these rooms—and 


he code of the 


you mltst wire me in 





Mas! 
\t ip f the eighteen mil- 
lion dollai in gold which is coming to 
New Yorl vill be taken over by the 
Purple Mask. The government is rich; 
¢ ire yt We tarve; th fools at 
Washi tuander. The rich win 
Ith: the poor suffer greater 

Oo | 
And ) will distribute a part of 
hat which you take from the govern- 
mg the needy?’ queried 

upu Wolf 

The Master of Purple Mask 
y time a_ trifle 

la ly 
Only fools poor,” he said. 
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-d this or 


who have brains, who 
ganization of the 
urple Masquerade, share the wealth 
[ take with 


vho vould 


have concet 


labor 
spend 
‘ hic h 


ignorant slaves of 


not know how to 


‘ , , ot ; 
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’urple Mask shall be well paid for 

what they do, and others had best not 
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vith a strange wolf design 

ross t front of his loo robe of 


silent for some moments; 
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“Have you considered how great the 
_danger will be to those who perform 
the actual work of looting the gold 
train?” 

“T have,” replied the other, “and be- 
cause I have considered it so closely 
there will be no hazard. Once I have the 
information concerning the movement 
of that train the rest will be easy. I 
shall operate, probably, in the moun- 
tains. There will be no violence. I will 
arrange.” 

For a moment the Master wa 
thoughtful. Suddenly he said: 

“Is there a chemist recorded in the 
Purple Masquerade ?”’ 

“Ves,” replied the other, ‘one 
best.” 

“Send him to me.” 

A few minutes later a tall, spare fig 
ure, across whose robe was the sign of 
Fornax, the Furnace, came to the Mas- 
ter of the Purple Mask. He bowed low 
and murmured: 

“Can I be of service?” 

“You can. 

And so while the eating and dancing 
went on in the dining and assemblage 
hall, there at the shrine of the man 
whose cunning brain had conceived the 
strange organization, the Master and 
Fornax shaped roughly a terrible and 
deadly thing. 

It was the way of the leader of the 
Purple Masquerade. Exactly as weird 
masks and shapeless cloaks and strange 
names shrouded and obscured the iden 
tity of those men and women who 
prided themselves that the Purple Mask 
with its 
merely a place fantastic, a playground 
for the more where 
they might enjoy the relaxation which 
the retreat afforded, just so the Purple 
Mask itself veiled the real purpose of 
this unique society. 

The man known as Lupus, the Wolf, 
danced with the Lady of the Chair. It 
was then that he whispered in her ear 


silent, 


of the 


Come; sit near me,” 


bohemian atmosphere’ was 


adventuresome, 


concerning the task which the Master 
had set for her. 

“You and I are to leave for Wash- 
ington immediately,” he told her. ‘We 
must travel separately. From the time 
we leave here to-night we must not be 
seen together. After this dance meet 
me in the alcove off the shrine room and 
I will give you the money to cover the 
expenses of your trip. The man whom 
you are to shadow will be pointed out 
to you in Washington. There is no 
time to lose, for he will probably start 
for the Pacific coast at once.” 

The woman nodded. Through the 
slits in her purple mask she studied the 
eyes of her partner. At length, she 
said: ~ 

“T understand.” Then a moment 
later: “Who is this man with the Ma 
ter now?” 

“His name is 
He is a chemist.” 

“Does he belong to the inner shrine ?” 

“No; he will merely provide that 
which the Master of the Purple Mask 
requests. He will not be taken 
confidence concerning anything that is 
to follow. Like many others, although 
he is of the Masquerade, he will never 
be allowed to see what is behind the 
Mask.” 

The dance ended. Men and women 
moved toward the tables which circled 
the room. Here they smoked cigarettes 
and chatted. 
few passed into the faintly lighted ante- 
and 
discarded 


Fornax, the Fun 


into 


Some ordered food. A 


room beyond, received their hats 
wraps from an attendant, 
their robes and masks, and departed. 
arrived. No 
one, however, passed the outer door 

he had given th« 


Occasionally stragglers 
until he 
personage there whose business it wa 
to see that none but those of the Purpl 
Masquerade was admitted, 

A faint sneer traced its markings at 
the corners of the mouth of the Master 
of the Purple Mask. What 


password to a 


pliable 





Second 


mess of putty, how soft and yielding 
was this thing called human clay! 

fo Formax, the Furnace, he said: 

“You will leave to-morrow for Den- 
ver. Purchase here the apparattis you 
will need. Spare no expense. Lupus, 
the Wolf, will see that you are pro- 
vided with funds. In Denver prepare 
the tank and test it; then hold yourself 
in readiness to bring it to any point that 
| shall designate when I want it. Ask 
for a two weeks’ leave of absence at 
the place where you are employed now ; 
there is no need to give up your position 
here, and it will be better if you con- 
tinue with your present employers. Of 
the apparatus [ have outlined, leave no 
detail whatsoever without adequate pro- 
vision for its care. You will be paid 
handsomely. Tile the name Fornax 
with the Western Union in Denver that 
| may communicate with you by tele 
graph. Wire me according to the sig- 
nature of the message which | send you 
Go now.” 

Che chemist departed. The Mas 
1f the Mask touched a button. An 

lant came. 

“Send Lupus, the Wolf, to me.’ 

‘he other appeared after a little 
‘You wanted me, Master?” 

“Yes, Arrange for whatever funds 
Hornax, the Furnace, shall need. See 
to it to-night. He must leave for Den 
er as soon as possible to-morrow. | 


here a telegrapher recorded here?” 
“A commercial man, | helieve 
“Tle will not do. I need an operate 


familiar enough with railroad work so 
that he could take a position as an ex- 
perienced man at once. Kut never mind 
ow; perhaps I will find a man already 


m the ground whom IL can_ bribe. 


Money, Lupus, will do anythi 
ee, Send me two men of the inner 
ircle, men of the underworld, so called, 
who are fearless and upon whom I can 
lepend absolutely.” 

Che man called Lupu 


‘You wi h to see then il 
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“Immediately.” 

So through the remainder of the 
night, the Master of the Purple Mask 
continued to arrange for the looting of 
what was later known as the famous 
gold train. A word here; a carefully 
laid bit of plot there. Men came to the 
shrine of the Master, bowed their heads, 
listened carefully to the words of the 
man behind the mask and departed. 
Robed and masked figures always. 
\nd no one among them dared say 
nay; for strange, grim tales were told 
of those who had defied this man, and 


which a lust for gold had consecrated. 

And here, for the present, the home 
of the Purple Masquerade fades on 
he screen of things, while the scene 
slowly is transformed from Greenwich 
Village to the mighty snow-crested roof 
of the American continent, the Ameri- 
‘an Rockies and the Great Southern’s 
famous Mountain Division. 

Now the master mind behind the 
purple mask steps from his masquerade 
and, together with his agents and spies, 
moves westward closely in the wake of 
the man in whose charge eighteen mil- 
lion dollars in five, ten, and twenty-dol- 
lar gold pieces will be transferred 
overland from San Francisco to New 


York. 


CHAPTER 


} 


QTEP by step, as he proceeded west- 
Y ward, the veteran general superin- 
t of the railway mail service 
carefully arranged for the shipment of 
gold which was to be in his charge. 

\t Chicago he consulted the general 
manager of one of the big trunk lines 
between Chicago and New York City. 
Behind closed doors the general super- 
intendent explained carefully the need 
for secrecy; then made what arrange- 
ments were necessary for the handling 
of the gold train without delay once the 
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Great Southern road turned the treas- 
ure cars ove to the Eastern trunk line. 

There was a pause at Denver and 
again at Castle Rock. Here, at the 
headquarters of the Great Southern 
Railroad system, the post-office man 
entered into conference with Morgan 
Esterbrook, general manager of this 
great transcontinental line. 

“IT would suggest,” said General 
Manager Esterbrook, after he had 
learned the exact status of the gold 
train, “that when this train leaves San 
Francisco it be known as a silk train, 
We frequently handle through trains 
of silk, so it will cause no great specu- 
lation at any point if it was referred to 
as such from the time it is made up 
at the transfer in Frisco. The silk 
trains are always well guarded, and, 
with one exception, they have never 
been molested. In addition to your 
own guards we will take special pre- 
cautions at every point.” 

The general superintendent of the 
railway mail service nodded his satis- 
faction. 

“That will be fine,” he said. “And 
now about a schedule. Do you suggest 
handling this train as a special all the 
way, or had you something else in 
mind ?” 

Carefully Morgan Esterbrook stud- 
ied a time-table that was on the desk 
before him. At last he said: 

“Our fastest train, right through 
from Oakland to Chicago, is No. 12, 
the Princess Express. She carries mail 
amd Pullmans. The best of everything 
is hers: motive power, 
service, class, and rights. I think it 
would not be a bad idea to run this gold 
special all the way as the second section 
of No. 12—Second No. 12—running ten 
minutes behind the Princess. In other 
words, No. 12, or rather First No. 12, 
would act as a pilot for the gold train.” 

The other considered long and care- 
fully before he replied; then he said: 
“So far as I can see now, I don’t know 
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of any arrangement that could be bet- 
ter. But now comes the question of 
cars. We will need four express or 
railway postal cars, I’m not quite sure 
which. However, we will want the 
best all-steel cars available. Each car 
will carry approximately one hundred 
and twelve boxes of gold. These boxes 
will weigh in the neighborhood of a 
hundred and sixty pounds apiece, mak- 
ing about eighteen thousand pounds per 
car. And then there will be an officer 
and eight guards to a car, together 
with their mattresses and food.” 

“And a waycar at the tail end for 
the train crew,” put in the general man- 
ager. “A five-car train. Well, at that 
they will have to step some to follow 
No. 12. She’s fast,” with a touch of 
pride in his voice. 

“You understand that it is desirous 
that no word shall leak out concerning 
what those four cars that will go to 
make up Second No. 12 contain.” The 
cool, keen eyes of the general superin- 
tendent of the railway mail service stud- 
ied the face of the Great Southern 
official earnestly. ‘So great an amount 
of gold is a severe temptation. I have 
taken every precaution against a leak 
from the first. I feel sure there exists 
no knowledge of this proposed transfer 
of money outside of the office of a high 
railroad man in Chicago and yourself. 
Always I have spoken of this shipment 
merely as registered mail matter. Any 
information in regard to our proposed 
movements might prove disastrous.” 

“Yes, I understand that perfectly,” 
assented the general manager. “I shall 
take no one into my confidence except 
President Buelow and George Holden, 
the superintendent of the Mountain 
Division. Holden is an old-timer here 


in the Rockies, and, considering his vast 
experience with shipments of this kind, 
I think I could do worse than to explain 
to him just how valuable a shipment we 
are handling the day Second No. 12 
goes over the Continental Divide.” 























The man from Washington nodded. 


“Use your judgment, Mr. Ester- 
brook,” he said. 

A short time thereafter the two 
men shook hands, and the general 


superintendent of the railway mail serv- 
ice stepped aboard No. 1, the Golden 
Gate Flier, westbound. And, appar- 
ently, all was well, which only goes to 
show what a flimsy thing the thread of 
fortune is, after all. 

Hours before the representative of 
the railway mail service reached 
Castle Rock, Cassiopeia, the Lady in 
the Chair, as she was known to the 
friends of the Purple Masquerade, had 
lipped a bit of paper beneath the door 
of that drawing-room on board No. 5 
that was occupied by the man called 
Lupus, the Wolf. The communication 
was brief. It read: 

Have learned nothing of importance. The 

| is a government man and in no way have 
I been able to get him to talk on any subject 
except the scenery and the weather. I can 
nly tell you that he is to meet Esterbrook, 

ieral manager of the Great Southern, at 
Castle Rock. 


(Signed) Tue Lapy In THE CHAIR 


The man known as Lupus, the Wolf, 
wore softly; then gave himself over 
to a crafty survey of the possibilities 
which were ahead. “The one vital 
thing with which I am concerned now,” 
he thought, “is the conversation which 
will take place when this man meets the 
general manager of the Great Southern. 
| must in some way learn what passes 
between the two.” 

Thirty minutes before No, 5 pulled 
lown through the yards at Castle Rock, 
the Lady in the Chair received a note 
from the man who had occupied the 
compartment drawing-room. It 
dropped into the seat beside her in the 
leeping car which she occupied up 


was 


ahead. Under cover of a magazine she 
read it. 
Leave train at Castle Rock. Meet me in 


room. Imperative that we do not 


waiting 


Second 








lose sight of objective. Must play everything 
sure, (Signed) THe Wo r. 

Even as cunning as was the Master 
of the -Purple Mask, he was no more 
crafty than Lupus, the Wolf. The suc- 
cess or failure of the gigantic scheme 
for looting which had been conceived 
in the brain of the Master rested on 
the ability of the man and the woman 
on No. 5 to learn the details concerning 
the shipment of gold. 

In a corner of the waiting room at 
Castle Rock, a woman tossed her travel- 
ing bag onto a seat and stood watching 
the other occupants of the room. She 
was the plain, tailor-made sort of per- 
son one considers approvingly. She 
wore no frills, and had resorted to 
neither powder nor rouge in her prepa- 
rations for the street. She was, per- 
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haps, thirty, and blond. She did not 
leave the impression of one who 
smiles a great deal. Her eyes were 


large and restless ; they were never still. 
The gray traveling suit which she wore 
conformed closely to her figure. 

The woman was Cassiopeia, the Lady 
Chair, alias Pauline Bennet. 
Now her eyes searched the waiting 
room with a sort of nervous impatience. 
At last she saw the man. He was com- 
ing toward her slowly. For just the 
fraction of an instant the followers of 
the Purple Mask stared at each other; 
then the woman turned away indiffer- 
ently. 

The man was well set-up, being 
something of an athletic type. His hair 
was slightly gray, while his face was 
very smooth and pinkish. He carried 
himself easily, and could have passed 
for an individual whose course of life 
had been one of success and entirely 
untroubled by either high water or 
droughts. 

Such was Lupus, the Wolf, when he 
had stepped from behind the Purple 
Mask. His name was Gregory Hodg- 
man. He had other names, but they do 
not matter. 


in the 
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He passed very close to the woman 
known as Pauline Bennet. [or a mo- 
ment he paused and glanced about him 


| 


as though in search of some one. In 


that short interval of time he whi 
pered through his teeth: 

“Telephone booth. Make believe 
you're talking. Listen close to the par 
tition.” 

There were three booths in the corne: 
beyond. The woman moved toward 


the last one. A few minutes later the 
man stepped into the booth adjoining. 
He took the receiver from its hook, but 
held the latter down by the pressure 
of his arm. With his right hand he 
slipped a small knife from his pocket 
and with it begat: 

against the partition. 

very distinctly he said: 

“Call me. Call me.” 

And again tapped the number whicl 
was printed just above the mouthpiece 
of the transmitter. 
ment’s delay as the woman fumbled for 


tapping slowly 
Very slowly but 


There was a mo- 


change. A few seconds later the bell 
in the booth occupied by Grego: 
Hodgman jangled sharply. The man 


released the hook; then placed his 

mouth very close to the mouthpiece. 
“Speak very low,” he said. 
“Yes,” said the woman. 


“Very.” 


“What 1 


it?” 
“T am not sure, but [ think | am 
watched. I must be careful. But it’ 


all right. Listen. Y¢ 
here. | will shadow the man from 
you know. 
—and the date, and wire you—Cassio 


Ist remain 


{L will find out about—that 


peia, W. U., here. Wire the Master 
Other arrangements up to you. \ 
must have an operator whom you } 


trust on the wire before then. Thi 
headquarters of G. S. system. Sur 
he wouldn't stop here if this was ne 
to be route of 
derstand ?” 
“Ves, Perfec tly. So long.” 


the train. Do you u 


“You stay as though you were talk 
ing till after I have gone 


So long 
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Gregory Hodgman hung up the re- 
ceiver and left the booth. Two hours 
later he was again flying westward on 
No. 1, the Golden Gate Flier. 

The lines of the Purple Masquerade 
were swiftly forming. Again the 
Mountain Division was the setting of 
scheme of And 
expanse of clear blue sky 
only one man between San F[rancisce 


and Ne 


a gigan ic looting. 


cross an 


York City glimpsed anything 
Y 4 y gin } ea anyining 
that looked like a cloud on the horizon 
ind that man was Matthew X. Cardiff 

A whimsical, courageous gentleman 
browned by sun and winds, was Cat 


diff, a Homeric individual whose lips 
sang airy songs and whose ey 


searched always into the distance 
and yet along a trail noted every broken 
blade of grass. 

Cardiff was returning from a_ brief 
ojourn at Belton Lodge, the home of 
lanet Belton, the wildflower lady of hi 
when he first glimpsed the 
personage of Gregory Hodgman 

Matt Cardiff had flagged No. 5 a 
Wind River. Pullman 
vestibules had all been closed, he had 


‘ 
crambled a 


lreams 


Because the 
board over the brass railing 
of the observation car at the rear of the 
Mail, lap of 
Lupus, the Wolf, first lieutenant of th 
Master of the Pury le Mask. 


Old Sag 


Pacific square into the 


ig Lawson, pulling No. 5, wa 


manner oO} 





ligiou opposed to any 


elay tl was likely to put a stab in 
running time. He had lost no 
precious moment in jerking the thrott! 
open cain, once he had looked bacl 
nd observed the agile gentleman 
he « platform at Wind Ri 
hing himself to the ornamental stru 
reat the rear of the train. The sult 
was that the sudden forward lurch of 
»? 1 ‘ 


ivy cars had first very near; 
left Matthew in the ditch at the before 


namec tation. But instead, acting on 
rinci band, Mr. 


he principle of an elastic 


Cardiff had flopped grotesquely within 


the inclosed area, much to the discom- 

















Second 
fiture of the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. Hodgman’s subsequent remarks 
had been pettish and abusive. He was 
passenger on a fisrt-class 
train, and not a broncho. He resented 
ihe familiarity, and he resented the dry 
humor of the gentleman’s apology, even 
io the extent of refusing flatly to ac- 
‘ept it and demanding that the intruder 
he put off the train. 

It was only when the conductor of 
No. § explained quietly, and with a 
slight twinkle in his eye, that Mr. Car- 
diff a special agent of the Great 
Southern and that 
he was forever bobbing up in unex- 
pected places and at apparently the 
most ungodly times, that the irate Greg 


a first-class 


Wwas 


Kailroad system, 


ory Hodgman subsided. 

“A fine-looking officer!’ he snorted. 
“Huh! Trying to jump aboard a trans- 
ontinental train, with a cigarette in his 

iouth the way he would a saddle horse. 
lie wiped his feet all over me. I'll see 
thout this. Il report him to the proper 
uthorities as soon as we get into Castle 
Rock. What’s his name?” 

Matt himself, who had withdrawn 
meekly to a corner of the observation 
platform, had supplied the answer. 

“Cardiff,” he said with a crestfallen 
air, “Matthew X. Cardiff. 
ful sorry I wiped my feet on you, 
| didn’t mean to, honest.” 


I’m power- 


Thus it was that when Gregory 
lodgman warned the woman in the 
ext booth that he believed he was 


atched, he was laboring under the de- 
usion that the man Cardiff might be 


lingering in the vicinity for fear that 


Mr. Hlodgman was going to take the 
in enter a complaint in the office 
{ the general manager. 


However, it was the fact that Greg- 


ry Hodgman, having in his possession 


1 


ticket a id 


drawing-room compart- 
San Francisco, at the last min- 
transportation from 
secured reser- 


ent to 


purchased 
tle Rock to the coast, 
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vation in a sleeper and continued his 
journey on No. 1 instead of No. 5, that 
caught the attention of the ranger, and, 
later, started a slow train of thought 
shuttling back and forth in this gentle- 
man’s alert brain, 

As Mr. Cardiff explained to the con- 
ductor of No, 5, as he stood conversing 
with that veteran of the road on the 
platform before No. 1 pulled out, it 
was kind of funny that a fussy old 
hen like that should lug his trappings 
off at Castle Rock all to once that a way, 
while in conclusion he had ejaculated: 

“Any hombre who is skittish and 
onerous the same as this he animal, who 
just plumb reminds you of a rattler, 
why, he is worth keeping an eye on. 
[t’s his nature to be pizenous; he can’t 
go on just radiating his buzzer in that 
unpremeditated manner without sooner 
or later taking a peck at you. And this 
Gila monster just do have all the ear- 
marks of a varmint.” 

“Aw, you’re a sorehead, Cardiff,” 
was the conductor’s parting shot, as he 
turned a good-humored grin over his 
shoulder. ‘“‘All you are afraid of is that 
he is going to din it into the ears of the 
brass collars that they have got a fresh 
cop on the line by the name of Matthew 
X., who they had better make an ex- 
ample of. Watch him, boy. Watch 


him.” 
“Yea-ah, I will,” said the ranger 
dryly. 
And he did, 
CHAPTER III. 


LUDOVIC ZELIG 
T was some time after the departure 
of No. 1, the Golden Gate Flier, 
that Matt Cardiff drifted into the office 
Holden, superintendent of 
the Mountain Division, 


of ( 1eorge 


Esterbrook was just leav- 


Morgan 
ing. 
“You're just the man | want to see, 


Cardiff,” he said. “Shut the door. 














cae ee 
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I'll just slip you a little hint, and you 
can get the rest of the dope from 
Holden or Dan Devine, your chief. 
Listen. 

“The general superintendent of the 
railway mail service, of Washington 
was just in my office. 
arrangements for a 
will carry registered mail matter overt 
the Great 
and Chicago in the near future. We 
want to do everything we can in the 
way of safeguarding that train. You: 
particular range will be the Mountain 
Division. When the time comes you 
will receive instructions. The 
train will be under guard and will gx 
through as a silk train. We will handle 
it as Second No. 12. Are you with me, 
or what? You stand there gazing ofi 
down the tracks as though you were a 
thousand miles away.” 


He was making 


pecial train which 


Southern between Oakland 


your 


“Y’m ahead of you, pardner;’ said 
the ranger easily. 

“What do you mean?” The peculiar 
ities of the lanky Matthew had alway 
been a little too mu 
manager to fathom 

“Has the 
Castle Rock ?” 

“Yes; he went west on No. 1.” 

“What 
he?” 

“He was a small man Phat 
little below medium, may 
very straight and had bright little ey: 
that seemed to bore right into you. | 
wore a cutaway coat; suit of a quiet 
plaid; ver, neat: — little grayish 


goatee-—— 


1 


n for the venera! 


railway-mail gent lef 


queried Cardiff 


sort of a looking guy 


s 


be, He Wao 


, I get you,” 


interrupted 
Then for a long time he continued t 
gaze down across the middle yard and 


on out past the tower and gantry 


ward the prairie beyond At last he 
asked suddenly : 

“Say, would anybody have any 
special object in kecping tabs on th 


man? You knoy 


looking 





and making sure as to what train he 
was leaving town on?” 

General Manager Esterbrook started 
then shot a swift glance of apprehen 
superintendent. Georg 
Holden breathed in sharply through hi 
teeth and sat up very hi 
Something that sounded just the 
least bit like a profane exclamation es 
caped his lips, but he checked it: 
waited. He had hardly recovered fron 
the shock attendant to being informed 
that the Mountain Division, in conjunc 
tion with many other divisions of the 


sion at the 


straight in 
chair. 


_ 
ang 


Great Southern east and west, was, it 
future, to handle a shipmen 
of gold coin reaching the fabulo: 


of eighteen million dollars 
“In the name of Heaven, what a 
1 





ithe neat 


enn 
ul 


you driving at?” demanded the general 
manager when he could stand it n 
longer Out with it! What do you 





know about this official who went west 


on No, 1?” 


Oh. nothing in particular, aid ti 
a4 
+} 41 ry a 
oiner quiedy, only 1 geezer who 
- 1 até ‘ ; — 
alled to my attention, or rather w! 


1! } 


( attention to me when I got! 
aboard No. s up at Wind River to-da 
dropped off, here this atternooi i 
we 


was billed for Frisco, old Cap Rollin 


the cx mducto1 on the Mail, t id me, Ele 


didn’t go through on No. 5 though. UHeé 
going to write the president, « 
omebody, he said, and tell ’em wh: 
n awkward, lop-eared son of a dog | 
va He got my name and everything 


1e fun of it I sort of kep' 
n him after I spotted him get 
ting off here at Castle Rock 


, teat tw 9 , 1, le = 
{ ant hnaye thouent xO mu 
1 ° ° Ps 1. 
ibout it, just getting off that a way, only 
e was toting his bag as though 


» going to stop a while.” 


‘Well, what about him?’ demanded 


“What did he d 


mpatiently. 


“Oh, he just went into one of thi 


s there in the waiting roon 
When hi 





d called up somebody. 











Second 





came gut he bought another ticket to 
Frisco. I saw him sort of sizing up 
the neat-looking gentleman out of the 
corner of his eye, and I noticed that he 
didn’t make any move to get aboard till 
our friend in the cutaway coat was 
afely stowed in this section. That— 
that’s all.” 
General Manager [Esterbrook 
frowned. “It looks a little funny, I 
will admit,” he said. “And still, I 
don’t know. The general superintend- 
ent of the railway mail service told 
me that there are less than a dozen men 
who know anything about this shipment 
of registered mail, and every one of 
hem are old-time government em- 
ployees of absolute integrity. Why 
even the guards who are to go East 
with that train will not know what their 
mission is until they are aboard the 
rain in San Francisco. This thing is 
being done with the greatest secrecy. I 
can’t really see as there is anything very 
eculiar about the incident you mention, 
\What do you think, Holden?” 
“Well,” the Mountain Division super- 
ntendent said after a little, “I tell you 
ight here and now, Morgan, I’m just 
lumb skittish about everything in con- 
nection with stuff of that kind. I’m as 
freakish as a two-year old colt that has 
‘en subjected to a couple bad scares. 
have pretty grim 
mes out here since I started railroad- 


there been some 
ing in the Rockies. 
‘There was the looting of that gold 
bullion on the Overland; the wrecking 
ind looting of No. 12 in Hungry Man’s 
anon; the theft, or attempted theft, 
that train of raw silk, and now we 
ve a mystery train”—he shot the gen 
al manager a sidelong glance—“that 
ill soon be moving over the Divide 
ler guard, Second 
o. 12. I can tell you it doesn’t take 
nuch to make me jump. But, as you 
ay, I can’t say right now as I see any- 


little 


and running as 


ing really out of the way in this 
iatter that Matt has called to our at- 
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tention. It may have just been a coin- 
cident, or, perhaps, Mr. Cardiff here is 
a little prejudiced, anyway; makes him 
sort of see things on a bias.” 

For a long moment there was silence. 
Matt Cardiff was building himself a 
cigarette, slowly, methodically. Some- 
thing about him held the attention of 
the two men before him. He twisted 
the end of the smoke, and poised the 
weed before him meditatively ; then he 
cocked an eve at the general manager. 
His lids were narrowed slightly; his 
gaze was cool and penetrating. The 
eyes were the eyes of a man who is 
always searching into the distances, and 
yet who notices the broken glass along 
the trail of things. 

“Why—why don't you ask me who 
this hombre called up when he went 
into that telephone booth down there in 
the waiting room?” Mr. Cardiff de- 
manded at last. 

“Who he called up?’ echoed Holden. 

‘Hump! I'd say you were getting 
personal,” grunted the general manager. 
“What did you care who he was calling 
ip—unless you were afraid he was go- 
ing to hang something on you.” 

“No; ’twasn’t that,” said the other 
slowly. “Nup! I was just wondering, 
that was all. Yea-ah, just wondering.” 

“Well, who the-dickens was it, then?” 
fared the superintendent. “If you 
have just got to have somebody ask 
you. 

“He called nobody,” pronounced the 
ranger a trifle dramatically. “Some- 
body called him.” 

Both men laughed, but the grizzled 
old Mountain Division superintendent 
‘ooled suddenly. 

“Say!” he burst out, “I'll get up and 
give you a clout on the ear if you don’t 

ive us this story without any more haw- 
ing and geeing. “For the love of Mike, 
who called this man, and what did they 
say ?” 

“I don’t know what they said,” mur- 
mured the ranger, “but the lady in the 
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next booth called him. I was at the 
lunch counter. I had a grand-stand 
seat behind a coffee urn. I didn’t know 
it then, but I was watching something. 
After No. i went, I jumped into the 
booth and asked the operator if she 
could tell me who the party who had 
just been on the line called. She told 
me that there had been no call from 
Sunset 67936, but that Sunset 67937 
had been connected with the number 
that I was inquiring about. I 
‘Thanks,’ and hopped into the next 
booth and had a look. The number 
over the mouthpicce was Sunset 67937 

“My friend of No. § and a b 
blonde. Say, why in the name of Mau 
Murphy does a woman call a man on 
the telephone when he is in the ne» 
booth? Huh! Tell me that.” 

George Holden was mopping hi 
forehead slowly and with great thor 
oughness. He looked, first, at tl 
tanger, and then at the 


SAYS, 


general man 


ager. 

“You tell him.’ he muttered, “| 
want to think.” 

But Morgan Esterbrook — only 


breathed deeply; then blew his cheeks 
full of air and let it out slowly through 
his lips. 

And even in that instant the woman 
called the Lady in the Chair was pré 
paring to weave further strands of an 
already amazing web of outlawry close 
to the headquarters of the Mountain 
Division itself 


On the twenty-third day of June, es 
actly six days afier the sign of the 
Purple Mask first made iis appearance 
at various points in New York City, the 
Master of the Purple Mas! 
down from the Empire Limited to the 
platform of the station building a 
Castle Rock 

And a third member of the | 
Masquerade had stepped from behind 
the mask which 
startling type of 


shielded a new | 
criminal organizatt 
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ye : ne said, 





The last was a large man not far 
from forty-five. He was carefully 
dressed and might easily have passed 
for a broker or successful business man. 
There was nothing about him to indi 
cate that he was the head of a carefully 
drilled band of thieves, the master mind 


f a crime council, 
Ludovic Zelig was possessed of the 


onality that lends itself well 
to making a favorable impression on 
strangers and compelling respect in 


K 1d Of pel 


those who are subject to his command. 
His appearance in Castle Rock wa 
£ considerably more importance than 


Mountain Division 
dreamed of. It was the signal for a 


closing 


any one on the 


»f undesirables of the most 
those men and women 
who believe that the world owes them 
not only a living, but wealth and lux 
iry, and for which they desire to give 
nothing in return, 

lt was one of the things that Ludovi: 
Zelig emphasized. With the Master ol 


, 
langerous class: 


the Purple Mask money talked. Im 
mediately after his arrival in the busy 
railroad town west of the Continental 
Divide, the headquarters of the Great 
Souther ystem, the man_ established 
himself the Hotel Antlers Hi 


next move was to get into communi 


cation with the woman known as Pau- 
line Bennet 

\n hour after his arrival, he dined 
with | in a private dining room at 
“{ received your last wire at Den 
wasting no time o 
‘Have you heard from 
Wolf since you teleg 


> 


raphed ?”’ 


[ received a message from hin 
it moon she explained brieily. 
voice dropped, she leaned close to the 
ir of Master. “The train is to 
Sec d io. 12, th second ection ol 
he Pri s [express No. i2 leave 


oO at ten oO ciock 


if they are on 
will be due here at elever 








Second 





The lids of Ludovic Zelig’s eyes nar- 
He nodded his head slowly. 
“Good! 


rowed. 

“At night,” he murmured. 
Ve will have to move our operations 
neither east nor west. Blackness is 
necessary.” 

“Lupus will wire me here the morn- 

ing that the train leaves San [ran- 
cisco,” the woman went on, “which will 
give us over twenty-four hours to get 
ready.” 
“Tine!” cried the other softly. “We 
will be ready, and waiting. The Master 
of the Purple Mask leaned forward 
slightly in his chair, the fingers of his 
widespread and arched, he 
ouched together lightly; then began 
tapping the tips slowly. His lips moved 
again, but only the Sibilant note of a 
whisper could be heard now. 

“Tt will be the biggest loot of the 

treasure ever heard of,’ he 
breathed. ‘And the brain of the Mas- 
er conceived it, and the men and wom- 
en of the Purple Masquerade searched 


the secret out when even officials who 


hands, 


biggest 


will be so close to it that they can touch 

will realize the richness of the 
registered mail which is to move across 
the country in the guise of a silk train, 
you have told me. Ah-h, but the world 
must pay. What is our desire, it must 
satisfy, we who are of the inner shrine 
of the Purple Mask.” 

And Ludovic Zelig and the woman 
called Pauline .Bennet drank a_ silent 
toast of black coffee, a toast to the suc- 
cess of a startlingly grim and auda- 
cious death trap that lurked in the path 
of Second No. 12. 


not 


CHAPTER 
CIPHER. 


IV. 


F‘ JUR great steel cars were waiting at 

the Lower Transfer: three express 
cars and a United States mail car, R. P. 
O. 927. At the rear was a Great South- 
ern official’s car, number 444. Coupled 


thead of the big postal car was a huge, 
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shining Baldwin, its air pumps beating 
with a steady rhythmic stroke as they 
forced up the pressure in the train line. 

Everything was in readiness. The 
provisions and bedding for the guards 
were aboard. Each of the three 
express cars and the postal car was 
locked, In each car were eight guards 
and an officer. The train was in charge 
of the quiet little man in the cutaway 
coat, the general superintendent of 
the railway mail service. 

The armament of the train consisted 
of sixty repeating rifles and two thou- 
sand rounds of ammunition; fifty Colt 
.45’s and one thousand cartridges, to- 
gether with belts and holsters. These 
were equally proportioned between the 
four cars. No detail for the safeguard- 
ing of this great treasure train had been 
omitted. 

On the floor of the last three cars 
were one hundred and twelve heavily 
constructed boxes; on the floor of the 
postal car were one hundred and four- 
teen, making a total of four hundred 
and fifty boxes of gold. 

Each of these boxes contained eight 
sacks ; each sack held five thousand dol- 
lars in five, ten, and twenty-dollar gold 
pieces. The weight of each box was 
one hundred and sixty pounds. The 
net weight of each box of gold coin was 
one hundred and fifty-two pounds. 
Each box contained forty thousand dol- 
Each box was sealed and regis- 


No. 12 


lars. 
tered. 

At exactly thirty-one minutes after 
ten o'clock, First No. 12 pulled out of 
Oakland Pier, a great varnished train 
of Pullmans, sleek and wondrous to be- 
hold, the famous Princess Express, 
westbound the continent, the 
pilot of the gold train. 

Two green flags fluttered from the 
boiler front of the big passenger hauler 
that was pulling the first section of 
the Princess. On out into the beautiful 
Sacramento Valley the great train 
swept, flaunting in its swift and stately 


across 








<n 


Give kaon 


recs SES 


j 


| 
| 
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advance the fact that another section 
was following ten minutes behind, a 
train of “silk,” silk from the mints of 
Uncle Sam. 

Second No, 12 was on iis way. 

Ludovic Zelig, big, fair, placid, stood 
in the middle of the dingy little tele- 
graph office in Dead Horse Canon and 
watched the operator struggling with a 
code message that was coming over ih 
wire, . 

At last the signature came. The sal 
low-faced youth at the key sat 
and breathed a sigh of relief. His eyes 
searched across the before 
him; then he reached out with his thin, 


back 


message 


ladylike fingers toward the key and 
tapped an QO. K. | But before he had 
added his telegraphic sine, he was in 
terrupted by th big man behind him 


“Aren't you supposed to repeat cod 
messages?” demanded Mr. Zelig. 


The operator breathed his disg 
then rapped: “Hr repeat.’’ 

With tedious monotony he spelled 
out the words otf the message. Almost 


before the final period the operator at 
the other end of the wire chopped an 
impatient, “I-[.” 

Ludovic Zelig came and stood look 
ing down over the operator’s shoulde: 
His eyes were on the crudely printed 
words of the telegram which the 
“Morse” man at Dead Horse Canon 
had set down laboriously, letter for let 
ter, as it came over 
Sage read: 


+1 is rr 
the wire. The mes 


(To) Henry Fox 
Dead Horse ( anon, Dated 
CCWI PFLNJ HSLAEBR KOVOWBO 


PCOFU OSNTJR PKPORS NDZ JWyYJ 
PKZ OSGjJJ BCC WHEFYY. 
(Signed ) l 


The big man picked it up. He com 
pressed his lips and nodded his head. 

“T guess it’s all right,” he said. “J 
can tell better after 1 have read it.’ 
He folded it carefully and tucked it 
away in an inner pocket of his coa 


about two 





then moved slowly toward the door of 
the room. With his hand on the rickety 
latch he paused. 

‘Been operating here long?” he 
asked. 

“| haven’t been operating anywhere 
ong,’ replied the youth. “I’m a ham, 
and I’m always getting the dickefs.” 
His voice was thin, complaining. He 
snarled the words from a corner of hi 
mouth. 

The eyes of the Master of the Purpk 
Mask lighted. Here was a subject, one 
of the type who were easily converted 
to the principles of the Purple Mas 
querade: men who believed that th 
world was against them, men who wer 
not all that they might have been and 
blamed others, or who were faint 
heartedly trying the while they waited 
for fortune to break its golden showe1 
freak of cit 


the 


over them through some 
cumstance. And here was just 
1; here was the spot for the looting 


1 


regular night man 


here?” Ludovic Zelig moved back into 
the room. 
The other nodded. “TI stay here till 
’ 1. . 1 s ° 
o'clock in the morning 


There ain’t nobody after that till be 


tween seven and eight.” 
se 7 - ‘ 
I see. Preity lonesome for yot 


oe 


“It’s awful. I hate the blasted hole 


but 1 got to,get experience some place. 


\s soon I can receive a little bette 
l'm going to go somewhere and get 
recular jol 
Do you live around here?” 
body lives in Dead He 
Chere’s a few old fossils, got four « 
five houses ip the road bacl tn -@’ 


with a vague cant of his head. “IT board 
With the agent.” 

‘How would you like to go to New 
lighted. 


Then his face 


The eyes of the operator 
Ne York: Say !” 
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“Aw, what would I do in New 
I couldn’t hold down nothing.” 


fell. 
York? 

“Tt didn’t ask you what you would 
snapped the big man. “‘l 
you how you would like to go there?” 


asked 


4 ” 
qo, 


Swell! Huh! I guess I’d have t 
hit the rods, though, or go in a 


door Pullman.” 


side 
“There you go again!” cried the Ma 
ter of the Mask impatiently. “Beating 
it at right angles.” 
lie threw one leg across a corner of 
he telegraph table and leaned toward 
he operator. 


Listen!’ he said. 

Thin-faced Guy Randall gave ear to 
he crafty tongue of the polished Zelig. 
\nd his heart warmed toward the other 
is he listened to the 
hat flowed from the mouth of the Ma 
er of the Purple Mask. 

\n hour later a huge gray 


ile was picking its way down the wind 


insidious thing 


automo- 


ng road which led from the Dead 
lorse Canon country. Its lights 
layed along the banks of the crooked 


\Vhite Water, and then poked out into 
he mesa country and on toward Castle 
Rock far to the westward 

Ludovic Zelig was at the wheel; the 
nan bes 


Che eyes of the man studied the dial of 


ide him was Pauline Bennet. 


he clock in the instrument board. It 
s a quarter of eleven. 
“Um hungry; lets stop at that rail 


oad hotel at Helper and get something 


o eat,” was Mr. Zelig’s suggestion 


Phe Lady in the Chair nodded 
\ll right, and we can decipher the 
nessage. Have you got vour cod 
ible ?”’ , 
“Ves” 
“Se 1 No. 12 is probab 
wy? 
‘| imag SO lo-day is the day 
Wolf believed it would leave 
I*risco.” 
“You were late in wiring Castle Rock 


wired whe 


to forward it, for if Lupu 


2C ns 


No. 17 


the Princess Express left Oakland, 
that telegram must have been lying 
there all the afternoon. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. It was more im- 
portant that we determine the point for 


{2 


our work. Even 1f the gold train is 
on its way, why, it is not due at Castle 
Rock until eleven-forty to-morrow 
night. Granting, of course, that it left 
to-day.” 

In the low-ceilinged and murky din- 
ing-room of the railroad hotel at 
Helper, the Master of the Purple Mask 
and his companion ordered food. 
While it was being perpared they 


spread before them on the soiled table- 


cloth the telegram addressed to Henry 
fox. After a few minutes’ work with 
the cipher table which the man carried, 


first, the let- 
‘+h word 
he letters 


he woman jotted down, 


s 


of the key word above eac 
f the cipher; then below 
of the message itself. 
When it was done, Ludovic Zelig ex 
smile of 


atisfaction creeping across his face. 


amined it, and nodded, a slow 


‘That was this morning,” he said. 
And then very softly he murmured: 
“To-morrow night!” 

Phe woman rolled the yellow mes- 
sage slip into a taper and lighted it. 
When it had burned completely she 


dropped it to the floor and ground the 
1 


fragments beneath her hee 


James Fremont Ballard, the night 
uler at Castle Rock, climbed to his 
feet and kicked back the chair which 


n occupying near the switch- 


board in the lispatche ’s office 

Well, by the great horned bear!” he 
exclaimed, “And just when I thought 
Iw retting to be some operator. I 
vas going to ask the old man to give 
ne a sine in a couple of weeks. Now 
ook at that Holy Moses, look at it! 
Phew!” He advanced toward the 
dispatcher’s table. “What do you know 


about that, Ain’t that 


awful?” 


Leighton? 
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The dispatcher glanced at the paper 
which the other held out before him. 

“Cipher,” he said tersely. 

“Oh, is that what it is?” grumbled 
the caller. “And what, I ask, does 
anybody want to use that kind of lan- 
guage for? My gorry, what awful stuff 
to copy!” 

“What wire were you in on, for 
Heaven’s sake?” demanded the second- 
trick man. “Why don’t you copy on a 
train wire when you want to practice?” 

“Aw, it was one of them \Vestern 
Union plug circuits. Say, [ bet that 
ham at Dead Horse Canion broke more 
than fifty times. The first time he got 
it he put it all down as one word. The 
operator at the main called him every- 
thing that begins with a capital letter. 
Huh! I can do as good as that guy.” 

Chick Leighton leaned back in his 
chair and picked up the 
paper that the call boy had tossed onto 
the train sheet. 

“Huh!” he grunted. code. 
Now what the dickens would anybody 
be using a cipher like that for in send- 
ing a telegram to Dead Horse Cafion? 
Pll bet a dollar it wasn’t for any of 
those old squatters who have been liv- 
ing out there for the last hundred years, 
more or less.” 

The door opened and Holden came 
in. Hallet, the third-trick dispatcher, 
was with him. 

“Well, Chick, how they coming?” 
was the superintendent’s greeting. 

“Two at a lick,” grinned the second 
trick man. “I was just laughing at 
James Fremont Ballard He’s 
in an awful stew. Been over there try- 
ing to copy cipher stuff. 
wasn’t reading it at all.’ 

The dispatcher 
toward his superior, and nodded at hi: 
relief. ‘“‘Hello, Hallet.” 

Holden picked up the message and 
pursed his lips. 

“M’m,” he said. “To: 
Dead Horse Cajion. 





slip of copy 


**Some 


here. 


He thought he 
Hh 


poked the 


message 


Henry Fox, 
Lupus.” 


Signed : 
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He frowned and turned to the call boy. 
“Very careless work, James. Very 
bad. Where's the message from? And 
the check, and the number, and the 
sending operator’s sine, and the time 
sent? No: you won't do.” 

“Aw, | know where it was from,” 
protested the caller. “I' got it on an 
other sheet of paper. Them hams sent 
it back and forth so many times 
I couldn’t get it all down on one piece. 
The guy at Dead Horse asked the main 
if they was holding a message there for 
a C—Cass—Cooper or some darned 
thing like that, care of Western Union, 
Castle Rock, and the main says yes 
and then Dead Horse says: ‘Make that 
address read Henry Fox, Dead Horse 
Party waiting.” And Castle 


” 


Cation, 
Rock sent it. 
“Has anybody seen Matt Cardiff 
around here since supper?” demanded 
the superintendent suddenly. And to 
the call boy: “Jimmy, you hang onto 
those papers you have been scribbling 
on; | may want to see them.” 
here about eight 
o'clock,” was Leighton’s acknowledg- 
ment of Holden’s query. “Said he 
might be back about the time No. 12 
got in.” 


“He was in 


‘Hallet, tell him to come into my 
office, if you see him,” the superintend 
ent directed the third-trick man. 

“Yes, sir, I'll do that,” replied thé 
dispatcher, who was about to sit in on 
the graveyard trick. 

[It was shortly after midnight that 
Matthew X. Cardiff came tramping up 
the stairs at the station. 
ht under the 


He glimpse 


superintendent’s 


He flung himself into a chair, crowded 
his broad-brimmed hat onto the back 
of his head, ran his fingers across his 
forehead and snapped imaginary par 
ticles of perspiration from their tips. 
“Whew!” he breathed, pretending ut- 


ter exhaustion. Then he suddenly sat 

















the 


fist. 


thumped 
with his 


straight and 
desk 


up very 


uperintendent’s 


“Say!” 

“All right.” 

‘You know that big blonde? The 
one I was telling you about getting tele 
grams at the Western Union addressed 
Lirnic 


o “Cassiopeia.” Just as sure as 


there is something funny about that 
That big hombre who 1 
the Antlers as 


knows 


revi 
SET. 
Zelig 


well, Ol 


lane. 
ered at Ludovi 
ither the lady pretty 
Ilse he is shining up to her. He: 
big powerful used car from a garage 
yesterday, and to-day he and this 
londe started off toward White Horse 
in. Some time before noon, it wa 
“Anyway, | 


bouel 1 


inyested ten bucks with 
the Mountain 


hambermaid 


bell hop over at Inn, 


nd between him and a 
i got 
he 
But J 


her,” he went on 


into her room.” 
ranger paused 


find out much about 


in answer to Holden’ 


didn't 


ok of inquiry. “All I got for my 
pains was this.” 

The railroad officer held out a scrap 
| paper on which he had copied a part 
if a table. “It’s a cipher key. Ever 

» one just like it? She had it all writ 
ten out in a little notebook lwo 


tables of it. 
The superintendent picked up the bit 


paper and studied it 


etter of key word A 
etter of message 
yipher letter 
etter of key word B 
tter of message 
ipher letter 
See, that last line of cipher letters 
hifts over one letter as you work along 


] 


adown l 


When you get down 
letter in 


to Z, why 


/, becomes the first that last 


ine, and then the rest of it is A, B, 
and soon. If figured it all out, and it’s 
ome code All the parties using 
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have got to have is a key word that 
has been previously fixed upon. The 
guy that don’t know that key word is 
He couldn’t read 
message in a million years.” 

George Holden’s great hand suddenly 


une dow with a thud. 


just plumb out of it. 


on his knee 


“Matt!” he cried “Cassiopeia! 
You've got her cipher table. I’ve got 
1 message written in that code.” The 


itendent punched a button on 


lis d “You were right, Matt. 
just re as anything, something is 
inaking up. It’s that train to-morrow 
ught: Second No. 12.’ 

“What, that silk special?” 

Silk special be gol-darned!” cried 
the veteran of the Mountain Division, 
He reached out a great gnarled hand 
and tched the ranger by the collar, 
pulling the other toward him. “To- 


mort 


night,’ he whispered hoarsely 


into the ear of Matt Cardiff, “the sec- 


ond section of the Princess [xpress is 
carrying eighteen million dollars in 
gold coin for the subtreasury in New 
York City!’ 

Che door opened and the dispatcher’s 
copie ame in 

“Bring me that code stuff that the 


Holden. “Or 
say. Make a copy of it first; then call 
ip the Western Union and check it up.” 
rintend- 


AAAAAAAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
ABCDEFGHIJKLUNOPQRSTU VWKYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQORSTUVWKYZ 


call boy had,” ordered 


\ few minutes later the supe 


EBREBBBBBBEBEBEBBEBBEBBEEBB 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ 
BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWKYZA 


ent and the railorad policeman were 
poring over a copy of the draft of 
the message which the Master of the 


Purple Mask had 


in the telegraph office at 


received that night 
Dead Horse 


! Look 


Holden. “See 


1 ied 





pre. mam 
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at that. The station the message was 
sent from is Oakland, and the time re- 
ceived here was eleven-thirty. In 
other words that message was filed in 
Oakland at about ten-thiry, Pacific 
time: the time that Second No. 12 was 
leaving the pier.” 





CHAPTER V. 
KELLY, THE KIDSMAN. 
HEN the big gray car in which the 
Master of the Mask and the 
Lady in the Chair had journeyed to 
Dead Horse Cafion—grimed and dusty 
from its long jaunt through the foot- 
hills—swung in beside the curb before 
the Mountain Inn at Rock, a 
man was waiting in the shadows ot a 
doorway beyond. 
He moved across the sidewalk quickly 
and touched the Master on the arm. 
“The man called Cardiff, of the rail- 
road police, was in the lady’s room 
after you leit,’ he said. 
The eyes of the woman became sul 
len, ominous. Ludovic Zelig sniffed. 
“The fool!” he muttered. 
“That’s the idiot who has 
shadowing me,” the woman complained 


Castle 


been 


“T have met him coming into the 
Western Union office once or twice 
when I was coming out. [ can’t un 


derstand why a confounded rube bull 
should be watching me, but he has ever 
since the first day I game here.” Then 
she concluded: “But there was nothing 
for him to find in my room, unless it 
was the table to the cipher.” 

“And that would do him no earthly 
good,” stated the man at the wheel. 
“He would have to know the key word. 
He has probably been examining copies 
of Our messages at the telegraph office. 
Where is he now?” to the man on the 


sidewalk. 
“At the station,” replied the other 
promptly. “The Bad-face Kid is hang- 


ing around down there keeping tabs on 
him.” 
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Kelly, the Kidsman, knew his busi- 
ness well. Youth was far behind him. 
He was bald and seamed and stooped, 
but tough and wiry and possessed of 
an ever alert and cunning brain. He 
had been a trainer of young thieve: 
until he slipped on the robes of the 
Purple Masquerade. 

On that morning of June the seven- 
teenth, Kelly had glimpsed the sign 
of the Purple Mask, chalked on a build- 
ing in Mott Street not far trom Park 
Row. The Master had_ proclaimed, 
after his own peculiar manner, the fact 
that there was work at hand and those 
who saw the sign were to answer the 
summons should the master criminal 
require their services. 

Kelly, the Kidsman, 
vhom Ludovic Zelig had 
the work of looting the gold 
Neither the Kidsman nor the Bad-face 
Kid were averse to performing what 
soever the Master of the Purple Mask 
required of them. 

Che big man in the gray car chewed 

ivagely at the cigar which he was 
smoking for a few moments; then he 
said: 

“Kelly, is to-morrow night’’—his 
voice dropped to a whisper—‘‘at Dead 
Horse Cation. I have fixed the oper- 
ator; he will do as I direct. He is to 
the mask. He is sworn to obey 
me under pain of death. There must 
be nothing to interfere, and in case this 
man Cardiff has any suspicions con 
cerning the treasure train we must play 
it safe. Go there, to Dead Horse 
Canon, and wait at dark. The oper 
ator will let you in. 

This man Cardiff seems 
in Pauline. Very well. In the morning 
she will receive a message which seems 
to cause her great worry. She witt go 
to Copeland’s garage on South Main 
Street and engage a man to drive her 
to, say, Wind Mountain; instead she 
will go to Dead Horse Cajon, timing 
her arrival around dark. This thick- 


was one of those 
chosen for 
train. 


wear 


interested 
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headed bull hardly has let her out of 
hi been here. 
he will follow her 
to Dead 


mon, and vou : e | 


sight since she has 
doubt 


y-morrow. fle 


ithout a 


will follo he 


! 


Kid must put him out 
me SS na LO - 


“Oe 
yup t ner aps ymmebe will ypegin 
onde what has be« i im, but 

will b » late thei The t I] 
done Do vou under nd 
i el y mu rig! 7 | Ix ii 
“And now listen again ! lapped the 
{ ining ) il | tiie ! ili r€ 
cat “On your wa Dead Ho 
m to-morrow cet off a VV ind 
lo iin and send a telegram to ¢ 
care Wester Union. Cz 
= in ’ 6 T, ‘ er) | 
t t Vi eet m \ ind j in i 
bling ng Re at dark 
t ‘Henry | You € 
name h wire to-d 
it 
y I . id elly tine K ] 
“Tl understand Is that all? 
¥ Just tell he I 1 Kid 
i { will come in I Vii } 
nks and fittings as soon as lau 
( That will give 1 ( 
if the fool cop ta i 
\ | in ther word i ook 
moved off into the night i hie 

lipped out of the car and enter 

‘tel at the ladies’ entrance on thi le 
(he Master of the Mask slipped the 
int 1 ind swung t big g 

ro i | NK treet an i. dt ) ! i 
“indabout way to th bint \ 
And while the Master and 
retired to get wh leep t g| 
fre theit ivit t] , ng 


Matt Cardiff and George Holden 


1 o the ) wit e ft0 
! DI that they I int b ) 
freak of luck, stumble on he key 
‘d which would give them the solu- 
n of the strange message. 
“Tt’s no use,” cried th i 


No. 21 


at this stuff the first time that I got 
hold of a telegram addressed to this 
Cassiopeia, or Miss Paulige Bennet. I 
tried the Western Union cipher and 
what other few wrinkles of that kind 
of dope that I knew, but no chance; 
you've got to get hold of the key word.” 


i2 


Che superintendent leaned back 
vil By jingo!” he exclaimed. 
‘Tut for the fun of it I would like to 
| hat that says. Otherwise, while 
e have string of peculiar circum- 


the wake of one 
really 
any Cx- 


tances following in 
nother pretty closely, there 


Oo warrant going to 


mes his matter. Second No. 12 

sular armored train as it is, and 

got guards enough to hold her 

sainst attack for a year. So what is 
for us to do?” 

id Cardiff, making a gri- 

ice, “nothing more, { guess, to-night. 

Dan De e, the chief, is coming down 


{.odge some time before 
no i "s > what he thinks of it. 
rrow be- 
fore twelve is due, just to watch things. 
4 ntime I'll } p tab 


idnight to-m 


on that 

| de { perhaps after dinner rl 
ro out to Dead Horse Cafion and see 
ight operator there knows.” 

\il right, Matt,” said Holden, yawn- 

go “\Ve'll leave it that way. By and 
‘an look over our efforts 

ind te what he thinks of our de- 
ve powers. I’m going home and 


sleep. Better 
ink yourself if 
up and watch the 
Princess Express 
me in to-morrow night, 
gr up of black coffee and an 
vg trilby and come back up to the 
office, [ guess. I can think 
etter sitting there in the bay <ahd took- 
Matt 
retched his cramped legs and got to 
feet. ‘‘See you later, George.” 
later the door 


uple of hours’ 
and take a w 


roing to sit 
P 


ection of ine 


7 1 ’ 
lispatchet 


the yard 


ig down across 


\ moment closed be- 


i m 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AT DEAD HORSE CANON. 


T was a little after eleven o’clock the 
following morning when Dan De- 
vine, the youthful chief of the railroad 
police, dropped off No. 19 at Castle 
Rock. He presented himself at once at 
the office of the general manager. Hol- 
den and Matt Cardiff were already 
there. 

The lanky ex-forest ranger was toy- 
ing with a copy of the last message that 
the Western Union main office had 
received for Cassiopeia, alias Pauline 
Bennet. He nodded at the newcomer. 

10, Dan.” 

“How’s the boy, Matt?” 

“Pretty good, so far.” 

“What seems to be in the air, Mr, 
Esterbrook?” Devine, had in- 
cluded the general manager in his first 
greeting, now dropped into a chair be- 
side this official’s desk. 

“That’s pretty hard to say, I’m 
afraid. Cardiff, here, I guess, is in 
about as good a position as anybody to 
tell you that.” 

Briefly, and yet in his customary 
whimsical drawl, Matt sketched those 
happenings, to and including his ac- 
quaintance with the gentleman whom 
he had met some days previously on the 
observation platform of No. 5. 

“And here we got our friend Henry 
Fox with us again,” he concluded dryly. 
“Funny, how after all those cipher gee- 
willigigs, Cassie should all to once get 
a wire in plain reading like thi I—I 
allow it’s got me some. 
Yea-ah, I wonder how it would be if I 
hired a—a trap of some kind, seeing. I 


who 


guessing 


ain’t got my pony, Rowdy, down here, 
and trailed along on this blonde’s track. 


D’ye suppose I’d, maybe, find out any- 
thing? Hah? Or d’ye suppose this 
Fox gent sent that message open that 
a way so’s I would—me or somebody— 
tag along out to Wind Mountain? 
Granting, of course, either Cassie or 
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this hombre suspect that I—I have been 
monkeying with Pauline’s mail. Pau- 
line, that’s the name she’s registered as 
up to the Mountain Inn. Pauline Ben- 
net, that’s her. Got a bad eye, that skirt.” 

Dan Devine laughed shortly. Then 
he said: 

“Matt, you don’t often go wrong. 
Considering the kind of silk Second No, 
I2 is carrying to-night, as our Mr. 
Esterbrook has so kindly enlightened 
me, well, I guess /’d better take the 
blonde’s trail. You stick around in 
Castle Rock the rest of the day ; maybe 
that other guy will show up again. You 
say this Bennet woman doesn’t plan to 
go till after dinner, according to that 
garage man you were talking to?” 

“Yup!” 

“And it’s the Copeland’s garage she’s 
hired a car at?” 

sop 

“L guess I’ll go up to brother Cope- 
land’s and charter a car, too, on the 
q. t., and stick around till I get a look 
at her. I think that’s best, Matt. She 
doesn’t know me; she does know you. 
And from a distance, through the dust 
and everything, she won’t know but 
what it is you following her, if that’s 
the game, and she will be just as well 
pleased. How’s that?” 

“Well,” grumbled Matt, “about all 
the consolation I got is the hope that 
the other party to this here do-funny 
proceeding shows up. That’s all.” 


rhe gray shadows deepened, and still 
there was no word from Dan Devine at 
Wind Mountain. Night The 
Prairie Division, far to the westward, 
took over the first and second sections 


came, 


of the Princess Express and reported 
them on time. 

Swiftly now the vast and 
machinations of the Purple Masquerade 
were closing in. On the Bubbling 
Spring Road, in a bit of ravine near the 
fork of the trail, the car in which De- 


vine rode came suddenly on the car 


intricate 











something was 
The woman 


ahead, 
wrong with the engine. 
was, seemingly, in a state of consider- 


Apparently 


able agitation, The driver of the car 
was fussing with the smoking motor. 

Pauline Bennet hailed the driver of 
the second car as it slowed down and 
swung to the side of the road. 

“Have you any oil?’ called. 
Then her eyes moved to the face of the 
man beside the driver. [For just the 
fraction of a second, Dan Devine 
thought he caught the startled lift of 
went on 


she 


the woman’s brows, but she 
“Something has happened to the 
think it has all out or 


The engine is terrible hot. 


easily : 
oil; [| worked 


something. 


We’ve been limping along for an hour 
because I have got to get to Dead 


liorse Cajfion,.” 
The lady did not add that tl 
was hot because it had been run a con 


1e engine 


distance in first speed, or 


that they had been limping along pur 


iderable 


posely waiting for darkness. 

There flashed the mind of the 
chief of the the remem- 
which this lady 


into 
railroad police 
brance that the message 
had received had asked her to come to 
Wind Mountain. Evidently there had 
change in schedule of 
However, not Dan De 
vine’s intentions to see a lady in distre 
and not offer her his service. 

“Why, I am going to Dead Horse 
““May | offer my car, 


been a the 


things. 


Cafion,” he lied 


7 , ecT { 
—gallat tly. i would 


uch as it is” ith) 
gladly loan you some oil, but 


got a.drop, unless we draw it out o 
the .base.” 

He kicked the gentleman at the wheel 
in the ankle lest that individual should 
remember that he had an extra quart 


of lubricant in the tool box. 


Whatever surprise Pauline Bennet 
experienced, when it became apparent 
that 
broad-brimmed lat, 
the driver of the following car, 
the railroad bull whom she had 


to her the gentleman under the 


on the seat beside 
was not 


been 
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expecting to see there, she concealed 
admirably. 

With apparent grace she accepted the 
gentleman’s invitation and climbed into 
the rear seat of the smaller automobile. 

“When I come back,” Devine called 
to the chauffeur of the other car, “we 
will tow you into Helper if you’ve got 
any bearings burned out.” 

An hour later the dusty car and its 
equally dust-coated occupants arrived 
at Dead Horse Cafion. Dan Devine 
was puzzled, and yet he was more fully 
convinced than ever that Matt 
Cardiff had been right in his suspicion; 
anent the ind the messages 
which she had been receiving. The 
whole thing was distinctly off-color, and 
the fact that within hours the 
Mountain Division would be handling a 
the Rockies added 
to the muddy hue of the 


now 


woman 


a few 
treasure train in 
materially 
affair. 
And Dead Horse Cajion was the sta- 
tion to Cassiopeia’s strange 
cipher message had been forwarded to 
lfenry Fox. Huh! How would it be 
to drop in and ask the operator what 
he knew about Fox personage? 
The chief decided, now that he was 
right here on the ground, it would be a 
very natural thing to do. The woman 
had already entered the station. 
chief of the railroad police 
d the dismal building that 
was the station at Dead Horse Cafion. 
A short distance up the track a sullen 


which 


thi; 
this 


The 


moved towat 


little freight shed, with its wavy un- 
loading platform, nestled in the 
hado: Below was a tool house, 


which also stored a small flat car used 
on men for transporting ties 
and maintenance stock short distances 
along the section. Across the tracks of 
the main rails was a long passing track, 
side of the telegraph office 
was a the which 
were rusty and half smothered by grass 
and weed growths 
“T’ll be back in a 


by sect 


while on the 


hort spur, rails of 


minute,’ Devine 
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called over his shoulder, as he moved 
along the path that led to the building 
beyond. 

A sick yellow glow shone from the 
window at the side of the station. As 
he approached, the man outside eyed it 
speculatively, the small, square panes 
and their reflected outline on a weather- 
beaten truck. Almost unconsciously he 
found himself moving with a certain 
amount of stealth, lest his footfalls be- 
tray his presence before he had a chance 
to get a glimpse of the interior of the 
telegraph office. 

This was denied him, however. The 
door at the rear opened suddenly, and 
against the dim light of a second open 
door beyond he saw outlined the form 
of the woman. It was almost as though 
she had been watching from one of the 
darkened windows of the little waiting 
room. 

“Oh, the party I was expecting is 
not here!” she cried petulantly. “I 
don’t know what I am going to do. 
The operator tells me there is no other 
train stops here to-night. I was just 
going to ask your advice. Won't you 
come in a minute?” 

“T was just coming, anyhow,” stated 
Mr. Devine evenly. 

The woman of the Purple Mas- 
querade stood holding the door. A sud- 
den premonition gripped the man, but 
the railroad officer set his jaw, the 
while his lips pressed themselves into 
a grim little line. He gave his shoul- 
ders a quick, peculiar shrug, which act 
shifted slightly the position of the big 
holster beneath his left armpit. 

Dan Devine was going in, but he 
going in ready. 

The air of the waiting room was hot 
and stuffy, but there was something 
more than that there, something that 
seemed to tinge the very atmosphere. 
It was that undefinable thing that warns 
of a lurking presence in the dark. 

The firfgers of Devine’s right hand 
grew rigid, the while they went inching 


Was 
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He stepped 
across the threshold, half hesitated; 
then moved into the room. 

There was a movement, a thing that 


upward across his vest. 


was both swift and sinister. There 
was, in fact, a double movement of 
concerted action. The door swung 


closed behind him with a jarring crash, 
and a shape in the gloom leaped toward 
him. 

With the quickness of a panther Dan 
Devine side-stepped and brought his 
fists to the defensive. There was no 
time for his .45; the form was too close. 
[ie crouched and parried with his 
right; then drove his left at his antago- 
nist. The blow landed against flesh, 
and brought an oath from the bleeding 
lips of Kelly, the Kidsman. 
devil!” said the 


“Wall the woman, 


with a snarl, 


The Kidsman swung his blackjack 
wildly. He had not expected so swift 
and savage an onslaught. Another 


wicked little jab pecked at his eye, and 
another followed that to his mouth 
again. He cursed and dove into a 
clinch, always hacking grimly with his 
ugly little billy. Once it pounded 
against Devine’s temple, but the blow 
not sufficient to put the railroad 
man out. 


was 


The woman scurried to the stove in 
the center of the waiting room and 
searched hurriedly for the stove poker. 

“Don’t shoot!” she cried. “Don’t 
shoot; there’s another guy out there in 
the car.” 


Che operator, peaked and impish, 


came to the door of the telegraph office 
and stood peering into the half light 


The two men lurched toward 
woman was 


beyond, 
him: the 
now, watching for a chance to hammer 
at the bobbing head of the cop with 


hovering close 


the heavy iron poker which she 

clutched. The Lady in the Chair 

glimpsed the silent “Morse” man. 
“Help us, you idiot!” she shrilled. 














Second 





“Grab that fighting fool and hold him 
till | lay this across his head!” 

Guy Randall hesitated an instant; 
then flung himself on Devine, clutching 
thin hands at the other’s 
throat. For a brief interval the officer 
fought himself out of the clinch and 

hirled on the operator, 

“And you're in on it, too, are you, 
dirty sneak?” he gasped. And 
shot a at the night man’s 


his 


with 


ou 
blow 


thet 


A shrill ery of fury broke from the 
“as a crimson flood found its way 
mouth. He 
himself Nith a 
frenzy he dove for the legs of Devine, 
roth to the floor. A second 
er Pauline Bennet and Kelly, the 
had flung themselves onto 
A blow from the latter’s 
blackjack put him out completely. 
“Who is he?” the woman asked the 
rator after Devine had been securely 
ind and dragged into the telegraph 


1 across his was be- 


now. ot 


sort 
crashed 


idsman, 


officer. 


tice, 


uy Randall dabbed the blood from 
his nose and mouth, and glared at the 
emiconscious form on the floor. 
“Him? Huh! That guy is the chief 
of the railroad police.” 
\n exclamation broke from the lips 
lly, the Kidsman. 
Pauline Bennet whistled. 
“Whew-w-w! What do you know 
bout that? And what’s his name ?”’— 
ning to the operator after a scrutiny 
“T never saw 


Ke 


the policeman’s face. 


before 
Devine,” said the thin-faced man, 
ting his face into a snarl. ‘“‘Dan 
a 
Le ine 


“T must slip out and tell the driver 
of that out there that Mr. Devine 
for him, and _ that 

‘| better go back,” the woman 
‘That'll get that lad out of the 


car 


ivs not to wail 


said the 


Kidsman; 
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“tell him to fade. The Master will be 
here any time now.” 

The car that had brought Devine and 
the woman had been gone but a short 
time when those in the telegraph office 
at Dead Horse Cafion caught the sub- 
dued murmur of a big car from the 
direction of the roadway behind the 
freight shed. 

‘It’s the Master,” said the Lady in 
the Chair, watching out from a window 
in the waiting room. “You go out and 
help the Bad-face Kid with the tanks, 
Kelly. Tell Ludovic to come in here 
till we get this thing settled.” 

A few moments later the head of the 
Purple Masquerade hurried into the 
station, 

“Got him, eh?” he said. “Good! 
Chief of police out here, too. Regular 
dick. Frontier brand. Just as thick, 
I’ll warrant, as the bulls we’ve got in 
the East. Coming to, I see. Isn’t there 
a cellar under this dump?” 


I2 


The operator nodded. 
“Well, let’s put him down there. 
[0; Wait a minute. First: Get in 
touch with Castle Rock.” 

Randall turned to his key and began 
calling. 

“Funny how this chap happened to 
follow you instead of the lanky rube,” 
said Zelig. The big man squinted at 
the officer on the floor. He was 
thoughtful for a little; then he con- 
tinued: “The other fool, that nut they 
call Cardiff, is probably waiting to find 
out how far this fellow got with the 


\ 
VO 


, 
case, 
The 
Ck 
“Better make a message to this Car- 
diff,’ said the Master of the Purple 
Mask shrewdly, “and sign it—what did 
ae ‘ - is? All right: 
you say lis name is? . right; put 
the signature ‘Dan Devine.’ Make it 


read: 


sounder clicked a terse: “‘I-I, 


’ 


Pau- 


“Nothing doing at Wind Mountain. 
False 


line Bennet vouched for and O. K 





1 
} 
; 
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alarm. Am sending car back. Will remain 


here until Second No. 12 goes.” 


CHAPTER VII 

\ 

ITH the exception of the head 

quarters of the Mountain Divi 

sion, Castle Rock was in its usual Sun 
day night lethargy. 

General Manager Esterbrook and 
George Holden were hovering between 
a state of nervous prostration and gen 
eral ailments, all of which traced the 
origin to Second No. 12, the Th 
complication 

Matt Carditf was cool, a: 


ly, the overcharged atmospher 


Seeming 
of disquietude and tobacco smoke 
the dispatcher’s office did not any 
him in the least. With an air « 
patient, long-suffering fixedness of 


pose he hunched himself in a corner 


himself ove I ask of 


and gave r to the task of 
tempting to fathom the cipher messa 
that had been forwarded to Henry 
at Dead Horse Cafion 

“What's the use of your trying to 
work that thing out?’ demanded the 
general manager a trifle irritably. 
You can’t do it, and it’s probably noth- 
ing of importance, anyway.”’ 


c *.4 


“Oh, I’m having a lot of fun with 
anyhow,” replied the ranger. 

It was ten-thirty when the dispatche 
jotted down a message from Dead 
Horse Cafion, addressed to Cardifi 

“Here you are, Matt,” Leighton 
called. “Wire from Devine \l 
rosy; so you can rest on your we 
labors.’ 

The man in the corner got up and 
crossed to the dispatcher’s ta 
picked up the yellow message and stud 
ied it for a moment; then tossed it ba¢ 
before Leighton. 

“That'll probably make Holden 
the general manager feel better. Show 
it to ’°em when they come galloping in 






here again. What’s the Prairie Divi- 
sion say about No, 12?” 
“On time to the second.” 
“Second 12 following them?” 
“Like a clock.” 
Mr. Cardiff poked the forefinger of 
his right hand into his ear and wiggled 
lying the clock on 


t+ his eve were cti1. 
as das vere t 


‘M'm-huh,” he muttered. Then to 

} 4 1 “ { r 
the dispatcher ; liave you got one o 
e expensive cigarettes that come 
om Harlem that I could dr 





while I’m detecting here? Mayb 
chat 1 hat ! és 
Phe lispatcher tendered the 
q ired article and the lanky police off 
er loafed back to his cipher table t 
ontinue his search for a word tha 
ould fit “the darned telegraphic key 


1 
i 
hole,” a he expressed him elf 


even o'clock Hallet came and 
k over the third, or graveyard tricl 


He radiated with his usual pertina 


‘ m 
a diff,” he called, “just the ig] { 

f your old blond knopper around 

iere to-night seems to tell me that the 
gods of destiny are cooking up a kettl: 
of woe, full, hot, and lusciou which 


ime will be spilled on the Mountain 


Division some time between iow and 
blue Monday, if you read me. Dog 
sone silk, whether it comes in ex 
pecial sections, or twenty-dollar 
- . 


} r +1 hi 
was tne syinpathy wiht 


a A ks 
Mr, Cardiff offered. 

\t leven forty, to the dot, the fir 
ection of the Princess Express fluns 


ier headlight’s rays up through tl! 

middle yard at Castle Rock and came 
roaring into the tation. The big Ba 

win ahead was cut off and one of th 
Mountain Division’s huge passenge 
hauling monsters moved majestically 
from the lead beyond the bridge and 
slipped silently down onto the head pin 


Dotting her boiler front now, one at 




















either side, were two emerald eyes of 
green, while betwen shone the dazzling 
eye of her powerful headlight. 

Silent figures with their lanterns 
hooked up the connections between the 
big engine and the first car, while others 
moved along the train inspecting brakes 
and trucks. The Mountain Division 
conductor, his bright little lantern 
tucked in a corner of his arm, came 
out of the dispatcher’s office with the 
tissues. He gave duplicate copies to 
beneath the 
a long-neck oiler and glaring yel 


man who stood cab 


low torch. The two veteran railroad 
men compared watches, — glanced 
through their orders; then the one 
climbed into the high cab while the 
ther moved back along his train. 

\t eleven forty-five first No. 12 got 
he board, and began moving out onto 
the Mountain Division for her run 
across the Rockies. 


Matt Cardiff stood on the platform 
of the station and watched her slowly 
beginning her journey, watched the 
famous Princess Express beginning her 
iorable flight that might of the loot- 
ing of Second No. 12, and little dreamed 
the Lupus, the 


met 


man known as 


Wolf, the man close to the Master of 
the Purple Mask, was leering out at 
him from beneath the curtain of a 
darkened compartment drawing-room 


of one of the big varnished cars of the 


om down around the bend the sec 
ection came now, puffing in with a 
y, businesslike precision that be- 
an importance all her own, 

12, black silent, fathom- 


h its 


cond No. 


le a mystery train, wit vast 


een and de- 
The quiet little man 


hands with 


ure, unlighted cars, un 
ined guards. 
1 down and 
the waiting men on the platform. 


climber shook 


‘Everything fine,” he expressed him- 
elf. “Fine You’re to 
lk. ed. Mr. Esterbrook; 


one minute’s delay. 


be congratu- 


there hasn't 


No: 


not 


peen 


even 


Second 
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a hot box. A third of our journey is 
behind us. I’m glad.” 

“And we are going to watch you 
every minute while you’re on the Moun- 
Division, Itlolden, here, will be 
with you in spirit, so to speak, every 
inch of the way. His initials will be 
on all orders, and, if I am not mistaken, 
he will be sitting up there in the 
dispatcher’s office until Livngston re- 
ports you,” 


No. 12 





tain 


The general manager was uneasy in 
spite of himself, and it was apparent in 
his little jerky phrases. He introduced 
Matt Cardiff, and explained that the 

personal interest in the 
wife handling of the The 
Mountain Division superintendent and 
ISsterbrook exchanged glances, the 
while the latter shook his head that it 
would be better not to repeat any of 
the, possibly flighty, conclusions which 


ranger had a 


1799 
Lin 


train. 


the railroad policeman had arrived at. 
Morgan Esterbrook had been firmly 
resolved to acquaint the superintendent 
of the railway mail service with the ex- 
act facts of the case until the arrival of 
the wire from Dan Devine, which al- 
tered the aspect of things completely. 
Every part of the equipment of the 
gold train was carefully inspected, and 
yet everything was done with clocklike 
exactness and promptitude. Not an in- 
stant was wasted. At exactly five min- 
utes past twelve o’clock, midnight, the 
board changed from red to green, the 
conductor tossed his lantern over and 
and Second No. 12 


was on its way across the Rocky Moun- 


back above his head, 


tains. 

The first section paused at Helper 
where another mighty engine backed on 
to he Ip over the Continental Divide. 
The second section only paused here 


fo. water. 


Dead Horse Cafion was ahead. 


Matt Cardiff was still fussing with 


the cipher message to Henry Fox. 


Holden came and sat on the table near 
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him. Hallet, as was customary with again his eyes turned to. thi lock 
him when a special train was on the Second No. 12 was getting close to 
division, was leaning back in his chai Dead Horse Cation. But where was 
his eyes riveted on the f ace of the clock he ion’ She should hz 
on the wail reported | Yead Horse by now. SI 
“Pr-r-r-r!” = Matt biew throug \ | vo min io 
liy . dts a corkei | rid, 4 ater a vreat oath « 
up at the othe | guess I've t la Ui ( > Suy tendent 
the words there is. I’ve had [Fox ] m > he ¢ \ Gold in! B 
Cassiopeia and Lupus a ‘ ) right! TI 
paused suddenly iring dow re ce! He whi 
copy of the code on ble itel all Dead Hi 
him Lupu fe repeat i t nd ask Devi L¢ 
Funny I didn’t think of th el o nine to ; 
Say, Lupus wolf in | n, 1 f = : vy <e 
The dispat kicked k h , () ' * 
and came ai Od behind the Q ol 
“Lup rep i, ¢ iting ; 7 — 
others imterrogati Sure p ) { Ho Ca 
[ guess I went to school da ; 
myself.’ ud , 1-] 
. , —* % ” hot bo l 
aen ( ‘ Randall raggesG l 
Cardi ) ad 
“No; I guess it wa ry} 
We couldn't see We were try ; : B' 
think up some 4 ha as 
hombre would be apt ‘ 
try it. Now, wolf; we'll write 
this CCWI. In the le he 
to himself ie key \ Ca e key is 
above lette: 1] i le y wot ut sh 
that makes | t or O yt i 
C, letter of message, O. L and \\ t aen i 
of message, L. F. and I, letter o ( ”” he yell 
sage— Good Lord! | : 
We've got it! Lord ry Devine ou t 2 
it!” F | hat ti 
Holden Sid do ) 
bent g ( ! & ’ perspiring 
pega Opping 1O i 
(Key) YOLFWO wOL WOLF WoL WOLFW WOL wWO 40 
( Cipher) PKPQRS NDZ JwYJ PKZ ISGI J BCC WHETYY 
(Message TWELVE RPO NINE ‘Two SEVEN FOR ATT AC 
(Key ) WOLF WOLFW woOLFWOL Ww VLFWOL WOLFW wWOLFWO 
—— r) CCWI PFLNJ HSLADPR KOVQWBO PCOFU OSNTIR 
Message) GOLD TRAIN LSAVING C AKLAND TODAY SECOND 




















Matt Cardiff sprang to the 
dispatcher’s key and snapped it open. 

“DA—CR,” he sent. 

Instantly Dead Horse Cajfion 
swer d. 

“G-e-t D-e-v-i-n-e,” the ranger sent. 
“Q-u-i-c-k.” 

“Min,” came back. 

“Minute be darned!” shouted Hol- 
den. “There’s something happened. 
Devine isn’t at Dead Horse Cajon. 
We've got to go out there!” And to 
Hallet: “Clear the iron, Fred. That 
extra west and the fast freights, put 
‘em in the want the road. 
Matt, you've got to round up some sort 
of a posse. Where’d Esterbrook go? 
\We want a car and an engine. I'll call 
the roundhouse and see if I can get the 


an- 


hole. We 


940. She’s smaller than some of the 
rest of ’em, but she can run like sin.” 

“T had a hunch right along that 
blonde was a bad actor,” said the 
ranger as the slow seconds dragged and 
there was no further response from 


Dead Horse Cajion. 

“Another silk hold-up!” fumed the 
as he pounded a call for 
Hill that he might shoot one of 
the manifest trains into the clear there. 
“Holy Mackinaw! How this old pike 
does shape up for all the old scratch 
there is!” 


“S-silk !? Matt shot through his teeth. 


dispatcher, 


Squaw 


“Maybe it will help you put some speed 
into your ‘Morse’ juggling to know 


th 


at the silk on the second section of 
the Princess Express is eighteen mil 
lion in gold coin. It’s been under the 
eaves, but everybody in the world will 


now it to-morrow if anything drops 
night. So put it in your pipe.” 
‘red Hallet made a sound deep in 


his throat and went several shades 
However, for once he had no 
CC eback. 

rhe lean and racy 940, her blower 
on wide and a frantic youngster dig- 
as he 


whiter. 


xing at her inwards with a hook 
tried to get a “fire” in her, shot across 


Second No. 12 
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the switches at the lower yard and 
backed on ahead of a day coach, The 
crew of the west-yard switcher had 
been pressed into service, while at the 
station armed men came scuttling from 
various directions. 

At eight minutes of one o’clock 
[extra 940 darted away from the station 
at Castle Rock. “Schedule” Dick 
Wolfe settled himself on the cushion at 
the right of the cab on the 940 and pre- 
pared to give those in the car behind a 
ride that they would never forget. 

And in the dispatcher’s office a little 
group of men settled themselves to wait 
for tidings other than what came from 
the Judas at Dead Horse Cajion, 





CHAPTER 
THI 


VIIl. 


SILENT ATTACK, 


HEN First No. 12 came thundering 

up around Rainbow Bend, her 

two big passcnger haulers barking in 

unison and shattering the stillness in 

the first shallow gulf of the famous 

Dead Horse Cafion with their rhythmic 

roar, she found the order-board above 

the smudgy little telegraph office there 
red. 

Big Harry. Jenson slid down the hand 
irons of the leading engine almost be- 
fore the train had come to a standstill. 
[t was not often that the Princess 
Express found the block against her 
She usu- 
illy got the Other 
trains just had to keep out of the way. 
If there were train orders, 12 took them 


when she came over the hill. 


} 


best of everything. 


on the fly. 

‘“\What’s the matter?” cried the 
engineman, hurrying toward the door 
of the telegraph office. “What’s that 
board in our face for?” 

Guy Randall was waiting, a little 
whiter than usual, perhaps; a little more 
sullen, but cool and defiant. 

“That extra that was going in for 

ou at Enumclaw put a couple of cars 
on the ground. The despatcher says you 
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will have to pull into the clear and let 
the wrecker by. It’s coming out from 
White Horse Plain. The super wired 
the wrecking boss to ditch ’em, or any 
old thing to get the iron clear; so | 
guess it won’t knock you out long.” 

Big Jenson lificd up his voice to the 
high peaks as a great woe filled his 
soul. His concert of grief was linked 
by a like wail from 12’s conductor. 

“You've got to give me a message 
from the despatcher,” he raved. “I’ve 
got to have something to show.” 

“Oh, lve got a message here for yoti, 
all riglit, old clubfoot,” snarled Randai 
“You don’t think I stopped you just 
to hear you blat, do you?” 

“Pull 
rected the conductor, 
ator’s sneet 





Harry,” di 
ignoring the oper 
y “Second 12 
right on our heels.” 

A few minute 
screamed to a 


up and back in, 





emark 
will be 
iter the second section 
top with a shrill, fire- 
tinged wail of expostulation. The con- 
ductor of gold train and the 
engineer hurried into the telegraph of- 
fice. They were joined immediately by 
the superintendent of the railway mail 
service 


x 
tne 


“We've got to back into that spur be- 
side the freight the veteran of 
the second section explained, brandish- 
ing a yellow message. “Somebody is off 
the iron right bang on the main this 
side of the lower middle at Enumclaw. 
Ain’t that the darndesit? Wow!” 


A few short minutes later the first 


’ +» 
21ed, 


and second sections of the Princess 
Express were in the clear at Dead 
Horse Cafion, and the stage was all set 


7 ‘ 
] 


for the Master of the Purple Mask. 
A little group of railroad 
mained in the telegraph office. Guy 
1 
Ls 


men re- 


Randal! sat at his key. Castle Rock 
was still demanding information con 
cerning Devine, and why he didn’t 


come to the key. None of the members 

of the two train crews preseat kn 

— ” 7 +9 
Morse,” and hence no one was able 


udu- 


to pick the operator up on his fr. 
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the 
freight wreck at Enumclaw. 
“Hasn’t 12 got fixed up yet?” Hallet 


lent assertions about supposed 


“Can’t you get 
c y c 5° t 


flung over the wire. 
Devine? What’s the matter?’ 

“He the wrecker is 
now,” lied the operator, in explanation 
chatter. Then he 
his key and sent: “No. 12 isn’t 
[f you want Devine G7H 


” 


says leaving 


of the sounder’s 
opened 
ready yet. 
and get him. 
for a brief interval the sounder wa 
ive again, but the surly yo 
repeat for the benefit of those 
ithered there the things that it 
iid, for it is possible to condense into 


ac ingester 


did not 


a very brief space of the telegraphic 
idiom a scathing and sulphuric con- 
demnation. 

Instead, Randall flung over his shoul- 


der: ‘‘The 
can follow 
through.” 


operator 


despatcher says you guys 
the wrecker when she go 
Had one been watching the 


closely one would havé ob- 


served a faint trace of color creeping 
up across his face as his brain auto 
matically registered the things that Fred 
T 11 7 edema 41 D4 

Hallet was burning over the wire. 


the night 
was only broken now by the occasional 
panting of the air pumps on the waiting 
passenger hogs in the gloom beyond. 
The quiet little man in the 
coat, alert, watchful, paced slowly bac! 
and forth between the station and th 
earth bumper just east of the building 
that marked the end of the spur 
which the second section of No. 12 
had backed to clear. But no disturl 
ing note 1e through the murk. 
No hint there was of the sil 
movements of two shad 


Outside, the stillne of 


cutaway 


nto 


came 
en 
crafty iN 
forms there beneath the ancient unload 
ing platform of the old freight shed 
The Bad-face Kid and Kelly, the Kid 
man, had been carefully drilled in thos 
hours of waiting after the disposal of 
Dan Devine, gagged unmercifully and 
bound, under a pile of rubbish in thi 


half cellar beneath the telegraph office. 
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Stealthily the Bad-face Kid wormed drilled a number of quarter-inch holes 
his way along beside the rail that was in the steam pipes and departed. 


Second No. 12 








nearest to the freight shed until he was The dusky fingers of the Bad-face 
in a position at the forward end of rail- Kid eased open the stop cock which 


way postal car number 927, He made released the liquid froin the reservoir; 
sure that the valve of the steam pipe the man called Kelly, the Kidsman, 
ere was closed; then worked his way twisted the valve at the end of the 


hack to the hose connection at the other pressure tank at the same moment, 
end. A fitting was inserted here and — slowly, silently. The pressure drove 
clamped into place. From this a reén- the liquid through the tube and into the 
forced tube led fo a reservoir farther pipes of the gold car. Instantly upon 
back under the old platform. ‘ontact with the air the liquid gas was 

Connected to this by a pipe was a_ reconverted into a vapor, the action of 


pressure cylinder. Stop cocks con- which was swift and overpowering. 


trolled each line of pipe. The thing The insidious enemy poured into the 
va e work of Fornax, the Furnace, forward car of the gold train from a 
the chemist who had received instruc score of tiny vents. There was no es- 
from the Master of the Purple cape from it. The five men who slept 
Mask on the night of June the seven- drifted on in their realm of repose; 
teenth, the remaining four on watch breathed 
The contents of the strong steel of the strange unfamiliar odor, started 
cylinder was from the laboratories o up, suddenly discovered that they had 
lornax, a powerful gas reduced to a no control over either their arms or 
| 1 under pressure at a very low | their legs, and slowly sank beside their 
temperature. companions on the floor. 
he Lbad-face Kid carefully exam- 
ined all connections, once*more crawled Amid a cloud of dust and with a 
along beneath the postal car and as-_ blinding, dizzy lunge Extra 940 darted 


ed himself that there were no closed around the curve at Hairpin and fled 
valves to interfere with the passage of | through Red Rock Cajion like a fright- 
ihe infernal mixture to the steam pipes ened spirit of iron and fire. Men in 


the car itself. he reeling coach behind the plunging 


The strange cipher which had gone passenger engine gasped and caught at 
orward to Henry Fox at Dead Horse their seats. Schedule Dick Wolfe i 
Canon had carried the additional neces- cuddled his knees against the side of 


information about the particular the teetering cab, the while the fingers 


ure car which had been prepared = of his right hand clutched his arm rest; 
attack. Gregory Hodgman, alias the fingers of his left were gripped 
Lupus, the Wolf, had followed closely tight about the throttle. His jaw was 
move of the general superintend- set with a peculiar little twist that gave 


of the railway mail service in San it a lop-sided appearance. 


neisco. Through channels which White Water, Squaw Hill, Malta, 
cunning brain devised, he had Mile-post Eighty Seven, were shot be- ’ 


rned the numbers of the cars which hind. Crews in lonely sidings sucked 





o make up the treasure train. in their breath and muttered half-pious 
mptly thereafter a workman ap-_ profanities; operators jerked out an OS 
peared at the yards to make one or two and tumbled onto platforms to stare 
essary repairs. after the shivering, receding, pin-pricks 
Railway post office 927, in particular, of red at the rear of the mad train. 


1 
] 


d received his attention. Here he In the dispatcher’s office, Hallet was 
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for once entirely stripped of his pessi- 
mistic humor. His rage was of the 
kind that crowded all the color out of 
his face and set his eyes with a strange, 
staring look of maniacal frenzy. Des- 
perately he had been working for a tele- 
phone connection with the home of the 
agent at Dead Horse Cafion. But such 
a thing was an almost hopeless task 
at this time, for in the gray little towns 
where connections must be made, the 
night operator slept, depending on a 
gong to awaken them should it be neces- 
sary to call them to their board. 

The hurtling 940 was still milk 
away to the westward when an aged 
patriarch came blundering down the 
lonely road that led from the few 
straggling houses which went to make 
up the forlorn little hamlet of Dead 
Horse Cafion. Half running, the agent 
went lumbering down a grass-infested 
cross-cut and charged the telegraph of- 
fice. 

“Here! What do you want?” chal 
lenged the little man in a cutaway coat. 

“T got a telephone from Castle Rock,” 
squawked the excited newcomer, surg 
ing toward the open door beyond 

sig Harry Jenson whirled and 
stepped cross the threshold. 

“Mike!” he cried. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Matter?” stormed the old man 
“Matter? That’s what Castle Rock 
wants to know, and they want to know 
quick. Ain’t you got that hot box fixed 
up? And Hallet says the operator told 
him to go to the devil. e—he says 
th’ dispatcher—for Heaven’s sake get 
going, and keep going—there’s some- 
thing up!” 

At that instant Guy Randall flung 
himself back from his key. He started 
to come to his feet. He was assisted 
by the great fist cf [Engineer Jensen, 
which came flashing up under his jaw. 

“You dirty, yellow cur!” raged the 
man in overalls, kicking aside-the chair 
that the operator had been sitting in. 


dS 


“I'll knock your contemptible head right 
off your shoulders!” He swung wicked 
lefts and rights as he lunged after the 
operator, who covered his face and 
hurled himself toward the door which 
led to the waiting room beyond. 

Ihe frail barrier gave beneath the 
frantic impetus of Randall’s body. He 
partly fell, caught himself, and then 
plunged toward that entrance throug! 
which earlier that night Dan Devin 
had passed. With a wild cry of inar 
treulate rage the traitorous ‘Morse’ 
man darted away into the night. 

Big Jensen seemed on the point of 
following, but he was stayed by the 
conductor of First No. 12. 

“Never mind, never mind, now! Get 


ready to pull out of here!” 


And to the 
battens vnaait Le spice’ teaetictre anti 
ation agent, Who Was breatning with 

his entire body: “Get us a clearance 


on that block. Ask Castle Rock if 


we've got a clear iron. or what. Holy 
stars! A devilish kettle of -fish!” 
The railroad men and the quiet little 
1an hurried into the blackness after 
he fi flush of the excitement had 
passed, peering through the gloom and 


listening ; moving this way and that in 
nxious quest of lurking, menacing 


forms. But there was no movement in 


the shadows; no sound in the night ex 
cept, now and then, the lazy beat of an 


air pump as it took an occasional stroke, 


that the pressure in the main air reset 
hould be maintained. 

No one of the keen eyes that were 
watching in the vicinity of the spur and 
the passing track in the cafion received 
any hint of the crouching forms be 

jatform at the freight 
hed. Nor did they glimpse the move 
man and a woman who wer 
silently assisted through the window of 


a compartment drawing-room car on 


neath the old 1 


ments of : 


the far side of the Princess 
And yet this took place at a point that 


isxpress. 


was almost opposite the station itself. 


The Master of the Purple Mask had 
craftily planned this particular moment. 

















Second 





It had been the last detail in connection 
with the proposed looting of the gold 
train, when, in San Francisco, Gregory 
Hodgman arranged for two additional 
drawing-room compartments on board 
first No. 12, and there had purchased 
the necessary tickets. 

\nd safely aboard the famous Prin- 
cess [ixpress, the man, whose present 
ilias was Ludovic Zelig, and th 
called Pauline Bennet chuckled together 
oncerning the manner in which they 
were slipping from under of 


woman 


ne noses 


he railroad police 


CHAPTER IX 
TOO LATI 
THE cramped, distorted vision of Guy 
Randall was easily converted to 
the criminal 
he had received from the 


viewpoint The money 
Master of the 
tar- 
tling sum which was promised vuld 
the big man succeed in looting the gold 
train, had produced in him a lustful 
This craving could only be sat- 


Purple Mask, together with the 


greed. 


fied by continued opportunity for rich 
rewards in recognition of but slight 


effort on his own part. 
Add to this the suddenly 
ige hate toward all things of the \loun- 
Division, or the Great Southern 
fanned into intense flame by, first, the 


eated 


tain 


hlow from Devine and, second, | e 
avage, crashing fists of the gineer 
of First No. 12, and you ha out- 
uw, newborn but venomou 
One or two things had interfered 
ith the carrying through of the ginal 
hedule as had been reviewed by Ran 
dall and the Maste! f th hurpie 
Mask. The fact that the dispatch: 
Castle Rock had been able to establish 
telephonic communication with i 
agent of Dead Horse Canon was one 
of these causes. It had broken in on 
othe rv i well-proportior ead ch 11? of 
eveiits. 


One thing that th 


af 


operator 
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bered now, as he crouched in the 
shadows to the westward in the cafion, 
was the fact that the excited agent, if 
he had received intimation over the tele- 
phone about the number of the car 
marked for looting, in the stress of 
no reference to it. 

Che original plan had been for the 
operator to hold the first and second 
sections of the Princess [xpress for fif- 
teen minutes, which, it had been de- 
ided, would allow the Lad-face Kid 
ind his companion sufficient time to in- 
ject the suffocating vapor into the big 


No. 12 


events made 


matl car Then he, Randall, would 
‘all Castle Rock and inform the 
dispatcher that first No. 12 was ready 
to go. He would then inform the crews 


£ the two trains that Castle Rock re- 
ported the line clear at Enumclaw, and 
that might proceed. He would 
issue clearance slips, set his board to 
green and everything would be exactly 
as the Master of the Purple Mask had 
planned 
But now there was the possibility 
that, with information which, it was 
ogical to suppose that the officials of 
Southern had in some man- 
sbtained, a warning would be 
er the wires concerning the 
big car that was to receive the attention 
F the outlaws. 


they 


1=Sil¢ 


flash d ov 


Guy Randall moved his battered lips 
und felt gingerly of his jaw. His face 
is a sad sight, though many a con- 


quering hero of the roped arena has 

boasted The eyes of the man 
track searched up into the 

gloom above him where the thin strands 

f unication reached. 

rotten bunch!” he mut- 


rse. 


. 1 
be ide Line 


or commn 


(Curse the 


ered. “They was always riding me, 
I’m a plug, a lid, a blasted ham! Tl 
show ‘em! They won't get any more 
stuff over the wire than [ can help!” 


\ moment later he was fighting his 
pole, clutching it with all his 
hinning with little spas- 


Way up < 
migut and 


umps, 


ealelear 





sence ibe 


a 


~ 
' 
4 
a7 
‘ 
4 
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Sitting astride a lower cross arm, 
the ex-operator studied the wires be- 
side him for a moment; then, with his 
bare hands, he began wrenching at one 
of them. He, at last, tore it from the 
tie wire on the insulator; then crowded 
it over till it fouled a second strand on 
the arm. Another, one of a copper cir- 
cuit, he managed to cut with his knife. 
And so he worked, pulling, tearing, 
fighting to interrupt the lines of com- 
munication between Castle Rock and 
Dead Horse Cajfion. 

Once Second No. 12 was clear of the 
long winding gorge, once the second 
section of the Princess Express was 
through Mummy Gap, and _ nothing 
could matter, so far as the looting of 
railway post office No. 927 was con- 
cerned. The thing would be done, and 
the first chapter of the robbery of the 
famous gold train concluded. 

Guy Randall, if the gods of chance 
were kind to him, would lie low until 
an opportunity came to steal away to 
his promised reward and greater things 


safe in the encircling folds of the 
Purple Masquerade. 
Even as the outlaw operator was 


crouching in a rocky cleft, waiting for 
a freight to come crawling up the heavy 
grade, Extra 940 roared past. With 
every wheel on engine and coach locked 
she slid to a stop at Dead Horse Caifion 
a few minutes later. 

George Holden was the first man off 
the forward platform of the car. 

“Is everything all right?” he 
flinging himself-into the telegraph office. 
A dozen men with rifles crowded be- 
hind him. In that moment he glimpsed 
the gray-haired agent. “Where's 
operator ?” 

“Gone, by damity!” shrilled the vet 
eran of Dead Horse Cafion, who was 
still trembling and suffering mentally 
from the sting of ignominy that had 
touched the property which he had 
watched so long. ‘Gone to Tophet, I 
hope. The young crook!” 


cried, 


the 
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“And there was no attack, nothing 
irregular in connection with Second No. 
12?” Holden flung at the agent. 

“Nothin’ as I knows of. Big Jensen 
punched that pasty-faced swab pretty 
as anythin’ you ever see. Oh, my! 


Knocked him clean into the waitin’ 
room,” 
Quickly the superintendent was 


placed in possession of such informa 
tion as the man at Dead Horse Cafion 
could give him. He was frankly 
puzzled. Certainly the rapidity of de- 
velopments was both confusing and 
alarming, 

“And now all my wires have failed 
some place west,” the man at the key 
“T’ve tried ’em for five min- 
utes, but they’re either crossed or dead 
entirely.” 

“More Gehenna_ in 
wailed Holden. 

Matt Cardiff had been searching care 
fully about the telegraph office and 
waiting room. At length he said: 

“There’s been an awful jam around 
here. There’s crimson stains all over 
the place. I'll bet considerable that 
Devine isn’t a great ways from here.” 

A few minutes later the bruised chief 
of railroad police was discovered be- 
neath the building. He grinned feebly 
into the faces that at last were peering 
down at him. 

Dan Devine was still weak and suf- 
fering from the savage attack of Kelly, 
the Kidsman, and the woman, but he 
was full of fight. 

“Matt,” he said when he had been 
helped to the telegraph office and made 
comfortable got to 


fumed 


the dishpan!” 


as possible, “we 


hand it to you. That big blonde is a 
devil. The—the whole thing was a 
game. The operator was in on it, and 
there was a couple more besides the 


woman and the big fellow you men- 


tioned. Boy, I’m going ’round and 
*round.” 
\fter he had rested a moment, De- 


vine took a long breath and went on: 
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“They put me out proper. I| can’t tell 
you much that went on, except that I 
heard them say something about plac- 
ing a couple of —of tanks of some kind 


Look around out there. They must 
ve done something.” 
eneath the platform of the freight 


ied, Matt Cardiff found the reservoit 
and 
which 


ind tanks the length of 
yire-wound the Bad-face 


id and Welly, the Kidsman, had used 


pressure 


hose, 


9 short a time before. A torch and 
ilf a dozen lanterns played here and 
ere in the blackness. A hurried ex 
nil 


tion was enough to convince 
eorge Holden and the ranger of the 
trange method of attack 

Che thing is getting more devilisl 
very minute!” cried 
nt. “It’s gas; that’ 

poisonous or not we 
till pretty much in the dark. 
lvery move we make is just one jum 
these devils. The 


n all their glory never played a 


superintend 
Whether it 
don’t 


the 
sure 
know. 


2k <# & 3 


‘silk-worms 
I and 


hind 


like this 
“You 


tuner, 


aid something that time, old- 
muttered Cardiff, mopping his 
ead. Then, after a short examination 
the vicinity of that point where the 
forward end of the mail car had been 
hile-the gold train was in the spu 
‘They didn’t unload anything here. I 
don’t 
iny ay 
vaited till 
then 


believe they would have dared to 


It’s a good bet that 


: \ +7 
second NO. I2 gC gon 


worked under cover of the nois 


while she was batting up t grade.” 
“We'll wire illed Ho} 


en, hurrying toward the telegraph of 


[enumclaw,”’ 


fice “There’s the chance that we're in 

ime ye Godfrey, I can’t see how 

they’re going to work it even now.’ 
The man at the key in the telegraph 


fice reported that he was grounded 
est and was working east O. K 
‘Tell ‘em to put the board agai 


” 


directed the uperint 


“and warn the general superintendent 


Second 1: 


of the ratlway mail service that car 


No. 12 35 


No. 927 has been selected for at- 
tack in particular and that we think the 


guards in that car must have been 
gassed.’ 

Five minutes later Extra 940 was 
nce more humping eastward. Half of 


the pesse that had been aboard of her 


and lloiden remained at Dead Horse 
anon to continue the search for the 
uutlaws; the remainder, under the 


leadership of Matt Cardiff, were rushed 


to Enumclaw 


CHAPTER X 


NO TRACI 


NCING themselves on the nar 
the tender 


B \LA 


helf at the back of 


TOW 
of the passenger engine at the head of 
Second No. 12, their faces shrouded 
in clumsy gas masks, were the Bad- 


and Kelly, the Kidsman. 

ng in the gloom of the freight 
hed pl they had waited until 
the gold train began to move; then had 
quickly drawn themselves up between 
the tank and the mail car. With cool 
precision they forced open the forward 
car by means of a 


face Kid 
Sq rattl 


a form, 


door of the mail 


light b powerful extension jack, 
vhich the Master of the Purple Mask 
had designed for that exact purpose. 

The doo popped inward as the lock 
gave beiore the pressure of the jack, 
nd the vo men moved quickly into 
the vapor-laden atmosphere beyond. 
Che position of the sleeping guards re- 
nained = the ame; the others were 


sprawled grotesquely as they had fallen. 
rhe rifles of the first were still resting 
k of their arms, silent, harm- 


in the ¢ Oh 


less. The weapons of the remaining 


four, w had been on watch when the 
fumes ot the gas overpowered them, 
were pointing this way and that, quite 


had from the 
the men on duty. 
ind yet wasting no 


the 


as they slipped limp 
ingers o1 


Wi | 


pi eciou 


haste, 


minute that was theirs. 
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Bad-face Kid and his companion began 
moving the boxes of the treasure 
toward that open door beyond. A 
sturdy iron handle at either end of the 
gold boxes rendered this task an easy 
matter. 

Twenty-five of the little boxes avere 
placed close to the threshold; then 
Kelly, the Kidsman, climbed the short 
iron ladder at the rear of the tender. 
The latter was of the type that is long 
and comparatively low, while stepping 
up abruptly half its length forward was 
the high rear and sides of the coal pit. 
Thus, even in daylight, had he kept 
himself low, the Kidsman was entirely 
cut off from the 
engineer or his fireman, or, for that 
matter, from the head brakeman, who 
was riding on the fireman’s side that 
night. 

Second No. 12 was now deep in the 


view of either the 


ragged, rock-walled confines of the 
mighty Dead Horse Cafion. The 
thunder of the exhaust and the re 
verberant crash of the echoes was 


deafening. There was little need for 
care now on the part of either the man 
above or the Bad-face Kid below. 

Driving smoke, flung low back over 
the train, and streaming wisps of steam 
played close over their heads. At in 
tervals the reflected yellow glow of the 
fire-pit was shot upward against the 
back-blown vapors from the squat 
stack, as the fireman touched with his 
left foot the automatic door pedal and 
fed his fire with the famous black dia- 
monds of his calling. 

Twenty-five boxes of gold piled on 
the flat rear top surface of engine No. 


3770. One million dollars jogging 
along on the tank of a flying passenger 
hog. 


Kelly, the Kidsman, dropped onto a 
forty-thousand-dollat box of gold coin 
and mopped his perspiring forehead, 
The Bad-face Kid climbed 
him. 

“The devil take me!” breathed the 


up beside 
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latter, “I didn’t know all the money in 
the world could weigh that much. My 
back is broke.” 

“Yes, and your work ain’t all done 
yet,” said the Kidsman. “You're al- 
ways fussing. All I am sorry for is 
that we got to go and leave any of it.” 

Chere was a new note in the echoing 
rumble of the train now, a broader, les: 
reflective thunder. The defile was 
widening out. Mummy Gap was just 
and beyond that the towering, 
peak of the mighty 
then 


ahead, 
SNOW capped 
Cathedral Summit, and 
claw. 

In the telegraph office at Dead Hors« 
Canon, George Holden was making a 
bluff at dispatching trains to the east 
ward of him until such time as a wire 
could be “patched” through to Castle 
Rock. Dan Devine was in a chair at 
his elbow, tense, hopeful. 

“They'll never get away with it,” he 
breathed. ‘They never will. I’ve got a 
heap of confidence in Matt Cardiff. 
He’s quiet, but he’s a fighter who never 
quits—and that’s what really counts. 
He'll nail ’em. He'll get ’em, George.” 

The sounder yelped its metallic, in 


Enun 


sistent call. 

“DA, DA, DA—NU.” 

It was Enumclaw. 

lhe big, stubby fingers of the supe1 
intendent played on the hard rubber of 
the key. 

‘T-I, DA.” 

“Second No. 12 hr,” snapped the 
“Morse.” Looted of twenty-five boxes. 
No trace.” 

“Twenty-five boxes of gold coin!” 
cried Holden, leaning*back heavily in 
his chair. “And Esterbrook told me 
that there was forty thousand in each 
of the four hundred and fifty boxes.” 
muttered De- 
vine. “Too bad, too bad.” 

‘And there’s no trace,” repeated the 
superintendent. “I can’t see how they 
did it. Tough luck. Why, I thought 


“One million dollars,” 


sure we Were going to jump ’em when 











deciphered — their 


sure. 


we 
Tho 





ight so, 


CHAPTER 
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AN ted operato 


ror cine 
mail service brou 
robbed to che quiet littl 
His eve 


set; then 


way COaL 


d tis jaw 


1 1 
e badly gassed men 





mation that Second No. 12 had 


flashed 


he murmured, as 


big nol car up vheac 
1 
i 


code to-night. 





( rail- 
ht the first 

: been 
man in the cu 


ominously 


were taken from 


‘Poor boys, [ hope the e dot 
for Chey were the pick of the er\ 
Oh, if they had only | ch 
fight for Uncl pa one 

| d have staye i he la d 
ut ti this thing; the devil 
nuity of a human fiend.’ 
< | ra 940, no upto mo ) 1 
o. 12’s flaw. Matt Cardiff stumbled 
» the ditel nd went hurrying to 
vard the station. The unruffled, whim 
| Matt Cardiff suddenly stepped out 
la fighter stepped in. fis eyes n 
wed, and he « forgot to build him 
lf a soothing smoke 
Those hombres ave been play 1g 
ighty close to the board,” he said at 
ist, and after he had examined « 

) every inch of Second No. 12. 
{ 1c \ } w wonen to Di ff ana vhe l ) 
i: ¢] knew when to draw and 1€1 

( t 1 pat <3 
Tay vol inv idea it al how 
nuiid get away with arly two ton 
rold from a i ' sked 
* superintendent OF tl i i Wu 
a little bit wearily 
' tt nici i ( t ( 
1] been thinking | erful hard 
The wo n ntere he ieleg pi 
in the d lio fr 
( 11D 1 l 
( iway yat turned and € ned 
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great distances, and yet knows every 


broken 


veteran 
found 
faith i 


KNnO 


man 


erass shoot along the 


rw of 


long time to a m 


vy mail service, “I—I 


lanager 


trail of 


Vithout knowing just why, the 


the mail service suddenly 
7 creat 


iseti possessed of a 
tt Carditf 
een thinking, and you think 


he answer. Is that it?” said 


from Washington. 


ger was staring out through 
the telegraph office at 
panting locomotive there, 
he murmured, what 
an in the try- 
f the superintendent of 
think I 
suddenly: “Do 
will you 


after 
mo 


1 he asl 1 
tt 
ou will go 


i! morning ?”’ 


on, or 


plied the other. “I know 
hing that can be will be done 
fellows who were in that 
ill har that door and open 
rs 1 wouldn't dare trust 
ls there to-night.” And to 


operator » Wall you wire 
to have 
Living- 


Fcterbrook 
r ready for us at 


Il ride with vou over the 


1¢ rail vad offi | quietly. 
), 

11 don’t intend to stay here 
| get trace of those boxes of 

1 pris¢ 
diff shook his head. “Tl 
ston with you, and— 
I] find something there.” 
ou say,” said the little man 
ee,” explained the ranger 
been smelling smoke ever 
lay yoi iropped it at Castle 


eral manager, but | 
any fire yet. J come pretty 

or twice, and, as I said, 
t} ll on this 


ide over the hil 


tiie ve 
b 


hog yonder, if it’s just 
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“Buddy, would you just as soon set 
your person on the plush at the tail-end 
of this hitch for a ways?” 

Matt was addressing the head-end 
man on Second No. 12 a few minutes 
before the second section of the Prin- 
cess Express resumed her interrupted 
flight over the Rockies. The railroad 
man assured the other that, if the truth 
be known, he would a little bit prefer 
to adorn the cushion in the luxurious 
officials’ car behind. 

Quietly the ranger slipped up into 
the cab and climbed onto the fireman's 
seat, 

Summit Spur was just around the 
bend. Second No. 12 was battling over 
the last miles of the western slope of 
the Rockies as she charged into the 
Great Southern Pass at the ridgepole 
of the American Continent. 

The lanky railroad officer slipped 
down from his former perch on the left 
and stepped across beside the engineer. 
With his hand on the other’s shoulder, 
he said in the runner’s ear: 

“Keep ‘em rolling, old-timer, no mat- 
ter what happens. Something may 


drop.” 

The hogger nodded his understand- 
ing. 

A moment later Cardiff touched the 
fireman. 


“Put in a fire,” he said close to the 
man on the deck, “and then don’t open 
those doors again for a while. We're 
pretty near over the hump and she’s 
hot.” 

He settled something that was be- 
neath his coat into a slightly more com- 
fortable position; then quietly put his 
toe on the step which assists the fire- 
man up over the high tender. For just 
a moment he hesitated; then climbed 
over the coal gates . Standing erect and 
balancing himself, he stepped out on top 
of the coal, keeping well to the side that 
he might not slide back down to the 
apron beneath the lower door in an 
avalanche of the fuel. 





His lids squinted—partly closed as he 
peered down through the gloom. He 
did not reach for his .45 at once, but 
stood there poised, waiting. 

The huge, elliptical cover of the tank 
on the flat deck below him was open. 
In the yawning blackness of the open 
ing into the great tank were two black 
shapes, perched on a tie rod, their feet 
hanging down into the water below. 

Something caused the Bad-face Kid 
to turn his head, and there outlined 
against the gray light of the sky was 
the form of a man—Matt Cardiff. 

With a half inarticulate cry, the out 
law of the Purple Masquerade jerked 
frantically at the automatic that he had 
fastened about his neck that it might 
remain dry at such times as it was 
necessary for him to descend into the 
half filled tank. 

“T was hoping you would do that,” 
murmured the ranger. “It just plumb 
gratifies me to start even.” And the 
lanky officer went after his gun. 

Swift and grim was the short battle 
there on the top of the lurching tender. 

“Fair and square, this is,” cried Car- 
diff. “The way- men fight.” Bang! 
“T only wish to glory’—Bang! “You 
hombres was the brainy guys back of 
this night’s hell”—Bang! “But I know 
darn well you ain’t.” 

The Bad-face Kid dropped his auto 
matic and twisted half sideways; then 
slumped limply out of sight in the slosli- 
ing water of the 3770's great tank. 
Kelly, the Kidsman, quit with a bullet 
in his side and another in his shooting 
arm. 

The first great master stroke of the 
Purple Masquerade had failed. The 
loot of Second No. 12 was in the bot- 
tom of the huge water tank clicking 
along there so close ahead of railway 
postal car No. 927. 


The eyes of the little man in the 
cutaway coat glistened as he stared up 
at the awkward-appearing man before 

















Second 





him. 
the telegraph office at Livingston. 
“Matt Cardiff, you’ve beaten the big- 


They stood in a little room off 


gest game that I ever knew,” he erted. 
“But how in Heaven's name did you 
know the gold was in that w ater tank, 
that those men were in there? 

“It was the only place that the gold 
could be,” said the range \nd 
where that was I[ knew those ornery 
scorpions would Plain as the nose 
on your face, and a lot plainer than 
where the big joker is in this con 
demned pack I talked with the 


hombre I winged before they lugged 


off, 


him and he is a whole pile garru 
lous about some of the details of this 
here stick-up, but when it comes down 
to talking about who he takes his or- 
der from he closes up. Seeing as how 
the other lad never will talk any more, 
why, I allow we got to content ou 


selves with guessing about the blonde 


and the hig guy they call Zelig and this 
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other wart who tipped the thing in the 
first place.” 

“But how were they goittg to get 
away with those boxes finally?” 

“Huh! They were going to bribe a 
couple of fellows when she went onto 
the cleaning pit with a bundle of money, 
The I shot knows enough about 
in engine to start and and hook 
it up. These two guys in the yard was 
going to help ’em get the 
The chap | winged was 
going up to the switch shanty and shove 
a gun in the switchman’s face, and tell 
him to get word to the telegraph office 
to hold everything both ways, because 
‘em they would 


crook 
top it 


nawnlss 
mereiy 


switches lined 


if anything come aiter 


open the 3770 up, jump, and let the big 
engine go into them 
‘They was going to run for the bridge 


up there to the South Fork, dump the 
tuff overboard, and buoy it; then let 
the engine go wild. That's the kind of 


hombres 


guvs tho 
4 


Ye 
AS 


BATTLE ON 
Belai 


the steamship 
stirring 


deck of 


ight recently of a 


Eee 


LINER IN 


docked in 
fight between detectives and 


DARK 


New York, was the scene one 


alleged smugglers 


of tolen goods. Before the ship reached port its officers discovered that 
everal thousand, dollars’ worth of linen, tweeds, silk stockings, and other mer- 
chandise in the cargo had been taken from the cases in which they were packed. 
Search of the ship failing to reveal their hiding place, the officers notified the 
police department of New York and summoned also three of the detectives 
employed by the steamship company 

Knowing that in all probability the thieves would attempt to carry away 
the stolen goods at night, some of the detectives took up positions on the deck 
of th nip while others secreted themselves on the dock. At about two a, m, 
one of the detectives observed several men, carrying big bundles, move stealthily 
across the deck toward the gangplank leading to the pier. He shouted to them 
to halt, but instead doing so, they threw their packages into the river and 
tarted back at a run into the hold of the ship The detectives fired thirty shots 
at the fleeing men. Onc een to go overborrd and is believed to have 
been drowned 

Four of the crew were arrested, charged with fare y Three of them 
are firemen; the fourth is a coal trimmer. About one thousand dollars’ worth 


of merchandise was reco 








nother Doctor Bentiron Story 
&. Frnest M. Poate 


T has been said that every doc- 
tor is a potential detective, 
and the saying has truth. 
Doctor Thaddeus Bentiron, 
affectionately known to succeeding gen- 
erations of students at a certain medical 
school as “old T. b.,” was—and is—a 
great diagnostician. was 
able to apply the methods of scientific 
diagnosis to criminal problems, he has 
often been of tremendous aid to justice, 
as I, his assistant, can testify. 

I have never made any apology for 
the stories of his work which I have 
written from time to time, nor shall ] 
begin now. | feel that the doctor him- 
self is greater than the greatest of his 
achievements, brilliant as many of them 
have been; and [| have tried first to give 
to the public a true drawing of the most 
remarkable man | have known. If J 
have succeeded in producing even a 
faint, dimmed likeness of Doctor Bent- 
iron as he seems to me after six years 
of almost constant companionship, | 
know that your interest cannot fail me. 


, , 
Because he 


It happened only a few weeks ago. 
Doctor Bentiron sat in his big, 
sky-lighted office, slid far down in the 
huge reclining chair 
squat revolving 
the heat, he wa: faded 
green bath robe, lean 
shanks thrust out, clad in shining silk 

for, in spite of his general carelessnes 
of dress, the doctor was curiously pre 
cise about details. His 


bare, 
1 hs , 
petween nis two 
hookcases Despite 
wrapped in 


from which his 


homespun 


clothes might be—and usually were 


shabby and unpressed; but his hose and 
undergarments were of silk, his linen 
must be immaculate, and his lean per 


son meticulously clean. His _ beard 
might need trimming; but his hands 


were always perfectly kept, and _ his 
slender fingers, though they held a 
cigarette during all his waking hours, 
showed no trace of yellow stain. 

[ stood while he read over the after- 
noon reports, head cocked a little to 
one side, a cigarette drooping from his 
bearded lips, which were all twisted to 
keep the smoke out of his eyes. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “Blakely, 
I see that Henry Moore’s getting worse. 
I thought he was one of Holden’s ‘war- 
strain schitzophrenias’ that were all go- 
well ?” 

“He’s a plain, ordinary 


ing to get 
| shrugged. 
precox now.” 

‘Umphf,” drawled the doctor. 
actly.” 

[ think he would have gone on to 
some caustic comment, for to Doctor 
Bentiron, with a background of thirty- 
five years actually lived among the in- 
sane, the conclusions,9f some hothouse 
psychiatrist, product of ninety days, 
“intensive study,” were beneath con- 


“Ex- 


tempt. 

But a rap at the door interrupted 
him, and Miss Gallegher thrust in hei 
sleek black head. 

‘’Tis Doctor Costello, doctor,” she 

nounced. ‘‘He says, are you too busy 
to see him minute ?” 

“Yes.” said the chief. “I am. But 
| 1] Se id him in,” 

















He handed back the reports, yawn- 
ing vastly, and began to roll another 
cigarette. 

Presently my old Bellevue roommate 
bounced in, beaming, a chubby hand 
The war had drawn a 
two in his plump face; 
were a few gray hairs in his 
black head; but he was rotund and 
irresponsible and as 


out tretched. 
line or 


new 


agile as ever—as 

“Umphf, my son,” greeted the chief, 
extending a languid hand. “How do? 
—Chairs, Hanrahan.” This last to the 
big orderly, whose grinning face 
showed in the doorway. Every one 
liked Costello. 

Presently my chum and I sat down, 
Costello’s tailored cigarettes, 
which Doctor Bentiron scorned. 

“| am lazy,” he drawled, “and proud 
of it; but not too lazy to roll my own.” 
He blew upon the edges of his little 
book of papers, tore one out and opened 
a muslin bag of tobacco. 

The chief slid far down in his chair, 
recrossed his legs and blinked dully at 
the bare wall while Costello chattered 
on. | had not seen him for months— 
and he was always a wretched corre- 
spondent. 

He was practicing in Jamaica, it ap- 
Yes, he’d settled down at last; 
no more special courses for him. Sure, 
vhat was a poor man to do, and him 
with two children? The finest young 
ones you ever did see, doctor-—and 
Mary Cleary looking younger and pret- 
tier than ever, too. But—but he knew 
of a splendid chance to take up bac- 
teriology and work into a clinical labor- 
with chap. Mary 
ing money for it, and maybe in an- 


smoking 
| 


peal ed. 


atory another was 


her six months—— 


Doctor Bentiron grunted inscrutably, 


ind [ laughed out loud. Poor Costello! 
He was a born wanderer, always trying 
hing new. In the nine years since 


rraduation he had plunged into half 
a dozen specialties—otology, psychiatry, 
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abdominal surgery, dermatology, 
Heaven knows what else. And, being 
of facile intelligence, he had done well 
enough with each, until the lust for 
change caught him again. 1 had hoped 
that marriage would tame him, but it 
seemed not. While he lived, he would 
go from one project to another, always 
enthusiastic, never persistent, while 
other men less favored by nature estab- 
lished themselves by the mere sticking 
to one thing. 

Presently the chief yawned once 
more and raised a languid forefinger, 
cutting short Costello’s voluble state- 
ment of the need for a clinical labora- 
tory in Jamaica. 

“Umphf,” he droned. “Exactly. 
You didn’t come to tell me that, my son, 
No. Your erstwhile placid brow is 
furrowed with care; your eye wanders. 
You have something on your mind. 
Umphf. Yes. Exactly. You might as 
well come clean, infant. Have you 
been trying some therapeutic experi- 
ment on your patients? Or what sort 
of a mess are you in?” 

Thus encouraged, Costello came to it 
without further boggling. 

“Why—why, doctor, I didn’t mean 
to bother you—that is,” he confessed, 
“unless you gave me an opening—but.I 
have got an awfully queer case. I’m 
worried about it. You see, I did give 
him calomel once, and he’s a mean old 
codger, and I'd hate to be sued for mal- 
practice. I’m sure I hadn’t anything to 
do with it, but you know how it is when 
anything like that gets into court—you 
can find ‘experts’ to swear to most any- 
thing.” 

Doctor LGentiron transferred his 
sleepy gaze from the wall to my chum’s 
flushed face for an instant, then looked 
away again, blinking 

‘Dear me, dear me!’ he sighed, ex- 
several feet of tobacco 
“Costello, my son, you’re wan- 

Suppose you begin at the be- 


haling cubic 
smoke. 
dering, 
cinning 1 tell > what all this rot i 
ginning, and tell me what al! this rot 1s 





: 
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about calomel and malpractice and 
things ?” 

“We-ell,” admitted Costello, flushing 
deeper, “I suppose I did muddle it a 
little. You sce, I’ve got a patient, an 
old resident, Peter van Zandt. Come 
of an old family that used to own most 
of Long Island. Lives in an old hous« 
built before the Revolution; born there. 
He’s lived there all alone for thirty 
years or so—kind of a hermit. He’s 
a queer old jigger; never goes out ex 
cept twice a week to do the marketing ; 
never let anybody into the place until 
he got sick and sent for me. Now 
he’s in there all alone—won’t have a 
nurse, or even a woman to cook for 
him. He’s a pretty sick man. 1 think 
he’s going to die. They say he’s rich, 
too; and | know he’s got money. He's 
a miser, I suppose. No living relative 
except one cousin, a young chap up 
State somewhere, and old Peter won’! 
even let me send for him. 

“So there you are. We 
me about ten days ago. He complained 
of abdominal pains and nausea, and had 
tremors of the face, head, and hands—a 
senile tremor, I thought. I gave him a 
good dose of calomel—only one. Next 
day he was worse, and began to com 
plain about his mouth. Said it wa 
sore; his teeth got loose and his gums 
bled easily. Ever since he’s been get 
ting worse and worse. He has general 
tremors, almost like paralysis agitan 
he complains of — all over; hi 
mouth is a sight; teeth almost ready to 
fall out, and all that. 

“He’s in pretty bad shape, doctor; J 
don’t think he’ll last long. As cranky 
as the devil, too. Won't stay in bed 
won't hire help—and now he claims 
Was my medicine made him sick, an 
threatens to sue me.” 


ll, he sent fo: 


Costello paused and wiped a heated 
brow. /’lainly, the affair was seriou 
to affect his optimism thus. But 4@ 
threatened suit for malpractice will 
frighten any physician, be 


he never 
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assured of his own rectitude. What- 
ever the verdict rendered, the outcome 
is the same: “Dr. So-and-so was sued 
for malpractice—must be something 
wrong with him, or he wouldn’t have 
been sued—let’s have Doctor Such-a- 
one after this.” And the unfortunate 
doctor may as well get him a job on 
the street cars, for his career is ruined. 
Gow e he will, the story follows him. 
hes So-and-so—you —know, that 
new doctor—well, he had to leave the 
last town he was in. Somebody sued 
him for malpractice, and he had to get 
out!” nd that is the end of Doctor 
So-and-so \ doctor, in this day of 
registration and licensing, is 
people, the least able 
or establish a new identity. 

I did not wonder at my chum’s per- 
turbation ; even the chief smoked a little 
faster, blinking inscrutably at his bare 
wall, for he was fond 


4 ] 
every one cise. 


of all 


to change his name 


Costello, like 


Presently he gave a long sigh, drop 
ping his smoked-out cigarette, pushed 
one of the battery of buttons on his 
chair-arm and rose, shrugging out of 
his ancient, scorched bath robe. 

“Coat, Miss Gallegher,” he groaned. 
“Car,’ Phen, mildly curious, “How 
many?” This referred to patients in 
the Waiting room. 
replied the little 
nurse, already starting after the chief's 
shabby Norfolk jacket. 


“Only hve, doctor,” 


\ny one special ?” 
Miss Gallegher stopped in the door- 
way. “No, doctor,” she answered, 
placidly. “Only Mr. -——— and Mrs. 


—— and like that.” 
“(;00d.”’ said the chief. “Tell ‘em all 


to con back to morrow.’ ; 
Behind his lean back, Costello and 
T exchanged a grin.. The girl had 


named two millionaires, and three wom 
en well known to “Gotham Gossip” and 
the society pages of the Sunday papet 


1 


“Tf it had been some washerwoman, 























now,” | whispered, ‘‘you’d have had to 
wait!” 
“Why not?” yawned the doctor, 
whose preternaturally acute ear had 
u “The time of 


ht my words. 





rkers is valuable.” 

lt was the principle upon which he 
nducted his practice. Many a time | 
ive seen men of high social standing 
yaiting in fuming impatience while the 
ef was with some street- 
or plumber’s apprentice. but 
and wait they did, for 


closeted 


hey must; 


Doctor Thaddeus Bentiron was the 
| authority in his field. 
Mi Gallegher reappeared. The 


wriggled into his old gray coat, 
battered slouch hat 
eyes, thrust lean hands wrist-deep into 
is pockets and slouched noiselessly out 

limousine panting at the 


ulled a over his 


to the blue 


curb. 
Hanrahan let us out; a liveried foot- 


lan stood at attention beside the car’s 


open door. All moved like clockwork, 
the doctor’s people loved him. He 
never had to make even the complaint 


of Louis the Magnificent: “I have al- 
! been made to wait.”  Ste- 
nographers, orderlies, and nurses, and | 
much as any of them, did their ut- 
most to make the chief’s way smooth 
j him. 
Sliding down into his accustomed 
ner of the big car, Doctor LBentiron 
deposited his butt in the ash-tray set 
igainst the window ledge before him 
nd groped for papers and tobacco. 
five 
Ve will look at your patient, Costello, 
son, then pick up your wife and 
ng you both back for dinner, at 
You have a maid, I suppose, to 
after the 


Nearly o'clock,” he drawled. 


even, 


young ones?” 


Costello nodded. “It’s awfully good 
ou, doctor,” said he. “But about 
\'an Zandt, now——” 

Che chief’s slight gesture cut him 
rt ‘Wait till [ see him,” he or- 


d 
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“I was just going to say I’d thought 
of scurvy.” 

“Umphf,’ drawled the doctor. 
“Maybe. Certainly, no one was ever 
alivated by one dose of calomel. We'll 
look at this person.” And he lapsed 
into silent contemplation of the smoke 
clouds before him. 

Once out of the traffic, the chief’s 
skillful chauffeur pushed his big car 
along at a rate that brought us into 
Jamaica in an unbelievably short time. 
In response to Costello’s directions 
through the speaking tube, we drew 
up presently before an ancient brick 
house, whose mossy, vine-covered walls 
suggested its age. The high pillars of 
its colonial portico were blistered and 
scaling ; the brass knocker on the paint- 
less front door was green with verdi- 
; everywhere were signs of age and 
neglect. 

Dodging a broken step, we walked 
across the loose, warped boards of the 
A pane of the 
the door was 
had _ been 


gris 


porch and knocked. 
fanlight 
broken out; the aperture 
stuffed with striped rags. 

“He may be asleep,” 
and knocked again  thunderously. 
“Keeps the door bolted. When he dies, 
they'll have to break in, 1 expect.” 

But now we heard a feeble, uncer- 
tain step within, and the sound of bolts 
shot back. The door swung in a little, 
its hinges creaking, to be checked by 
a jangling chain. A narrow, leathery 
face appeared in the crack. 

“We-ell, we-ell,”’ demanded a high, 
quavering voice, “what’s the trouble 
now? J don’t want to buy anything.” 
The words came thickly from the thin 
lips. 

“Get out!” this unpleasant 
old man, and would have shut the door 


colored over 


said Costello, 


snarled 


in our faces. 


But Costello stepped forward. “It’s 
only me, Mr. van Zandt,” he began, 
ungrammatically cheerful. “T’ve 


” 
brought another doctor to see you. 
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Grudgingly, the ancient began to 
fiddle with the door chain. ‘‘We-ell,” 
he yielded ungraciously. “We-el, all 
right, then. You c’n come in, | s'pose. 
Mebbe this new feller ’s good f’r some- 
thing; you ain't. But,’ he added 
fiercely, “but / ain’t going to pay him 
nothing. Not one cent! If you was 
any good, | wouldn’t be heart sick, lik« 
Tam. Youc’n pay him yourself; you'd 
ought to.” 

“There needn’t be any trouble about 
that, Mr. van Zandt,” Doctor Bentiron 
soothed him, as we all crowded into a 
dark, dingy hall, carpetless, set about 
with ancient, horsehair upholstered 
furniture. “We'll make some arrange 
ment about the fees; the first thing is to 
get you on your feet again.” ‘ 

The chief's voice was dry and indif 
ferent as ever; his. manner could 
scarcely have been described as cordial ; 
but some curious aura, an indetinable 
radiation of confidence, struck through 
the careless words to mollify this aged 
miser. As always, Doctor Bentiron’s 
personality dominated; beneath _ its 
subtle spell, old Van Zandt 
visibly, almost smiled. 

“We-ell,” he mumbled, through yel 
low, loosened teeth, “We-ell, you look 
like you knew your business, anyhow 
If you c’n fix me up, we won’t quarrel 
about y’r pay—no, not even up to three 
’r four dollars’—with a magnificent 
burst of generosity. “C’m on in, do 
tor, and le’s talk about it.” 

He turned and led the way into what 
had once been an ornate reception room 
Rafters of carved oak, now blackened 
and cobwebbed, supported the hig! 
ceiling; the walls were beautifully 
wainscoted, but nails had been driven 
into the carved wood here and there, to 
support rough, unpainted shelves and 
cupbo irds. It was crowded with- old 
furniture in a junk dealer’s hode 
podge; mahogany highboys and Hep 
pelwhiie chairs, a wonderful old teal 
wood sideboard; a spindle-legged table 






softened 
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of ebony inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
all scratched and marred, held a little 
oil stove and several unwashed pots and 
pans. In one corner was a cheap, fold- 
ing cot with tumbled, dirty blankets, 
Evidently Mr. van Zandt ate, siept, and 
lived in this one room, surrounded by 
the tarnished remnants of his family’s 
ancient grandeur. Milly, my wiie, ha 
implanted in me a respect for antique 
furniture; I sighed involuntarily, to see 
how this old man had abused these 
beautiful heirlooms 

The place was dark and close; the 
windows were tight-shut and thei 
blinds close-drawn. Doctor Bentiron 
sniffed disdainfully, grunted, and 
slouched to the nearest window. With 
out asking leave, he strove to raise it, 
and cquid not; it had been nailed fast. 
He glanced dully about, saw a claw 
hammer on the polished top of the side 
board, picked it up, drew out the nail 
and threw the window wide. Its shut 
ters swung back upon rusted, groaning 
hinges, and a fresh breeze blew in. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, and 
walked to the next window, while ou 
host stared open-mouthed, too amazed 
to protest against this liberty with his 
household arrangements 

Presently the cluttered old room wa 
full of light and air—for the first time 
in years, no doubt. Its shabby di 
array, now so baldly visible, shocked 
even its owner. He kicked some rags 
under the cot, picked up a dirty plate, 
and made some feeble attempts to brus! 
the thick dust from chairs and tab 
top. 

‘Things gets kinda mussy,” he apolo- 
gized fretfully. “Can't see where 
the dust comes from—— i 
much wind in here,” he 
a fresh breeze swept tattered nev 
papers from the highboy. “Damp ai 


like that ain’t good f’r me.’ 
Any kind of air is better than none 
at all,” declared the doctor unfeeling], 


eT 1 ’ - 


Vow let's have a look at you.” 














I also looked at the old gentleman 
with some interest, as he stood, stoop- 
shouldered and drooling, in the midst 
of his squalor, He was lanky and 
angular, round-shouldered almost to de- 
formity, and he carried his round bald 
head to one side, so that the unkempt 
hin whisker thrust out askew. He 
had a sharp, hatchet face with little, 
deep-set eyes, and his thin, leathery lips 
hung apart, showing yellow snag-teeth 
so loose that they moved in their sockets 
to his thick, mumbling speech. He 
wore an ancient double-breasted frock 
‘oat, green and shiny about elbows and 
wrists, over an old-fashioned - stiff- 

ied shirt which had once been 
He wore no collar; but in the 
neckband of his shirt was set an oddly 
beautiful collar button. It was of some 
white stuff, like ivory, and in its head 
was a bit of carved jade. The combi 
nation was unusual, striking, and really 
exquisite; one wondered at seeing such 
a rare bit of the jeweler’s art beneath 
hat stained, straggling chin beard. 

He wore no vest; but down the front 
of his wrinkled, dirty shirt bosom 
three studs were set, all of this same 
white material, each holding a bit of 
carved green jade. Some present-day 
Beau Brummel, some fastidious ex 
quisite, might have worn such a set of 
studs to the opera; but they seemed 
incongruous enough upon the person of 
this shabby miser. I saw the chief's 
eyes rest upon them with a touch of 
envy; when the spirit moved him, Doc- 
tor Bentiron also was something of a 


Lop. 

‘Umphf,” drawled _ the 
fake off your things, now, and-we'll 
ro over you a bit.” 

an Zandt stripped off coat and 
t: he wore no underclothing; and 


if 


doctor. 


himself down upon a Heppelwhite 


chair. Upon his lean, corded chest, 
now bared to the evening light, were 
hree round, greenish discolorations, as 
‘ ; : Sige 
big as a silver dollar, where each stud 
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had rested; a fourth, in the hollow be- 
tween his collar bones, showed where 
his collar button had touched the skin. 

“Looks as if those expensive studs 
were backed with cheap metal,” I com- 
mented. 

The chief blinked vaguely, but said 
nothing. Old Van Zandt looked at his 
jewelry with some pride. 

“Young Bill Emery sent me them, 
f’r my birthday last month,” he stated. 
“Bill's my cousin—only relative I got 
in the world, now. Lives up State—to 
Athens, N. Y. He’s a good boy, Bill 1s. 
But I s’pose”—with recurring suspicion 

“he’s lotting on getting paid f’r his 
present when I die. I got some money 
saved up—not much; just a little bit. 
S’pose it'll have to go to him, some 
day.” 

The doctor made no comment. He 
was proceeding methodically with a 
physical examination, going over heart, 
lungs, and abdomen with scrupulous 
care, testing reflexes, blood pressure, 
and all. At last he produced a pocket 
flash lamp and examined the old man’s 
nose and throat, touching and probing 
swollen, inflamed membranes, tapping 
long, discolored teeth which were al- 
most loose enough to be drawn out with 
one’s finger. He snified audibiy; in- 
deed, the sweetish, sickish, metallic 
odor of the sick man’s breath was per- 
ceptible at some distance. 

\t last he straightened and yawned. 

“Costello,” he reproved, ‘Costello, 
my son, I am surprised at you. Of 
course, you’re young; you don’t remem- 
ber, as I do, the days when doctors dis- 
pensed calomel with a teaspoon. Per- 
haps you never saw such a complete 
case before. Scurvy! Umphf. Rot! 
This man is salivated; that’s what ails 
him; chronic mercurial poisoning.” 

Van Zandt “Always 
claimed it was his fault,” he muttered 


scowled. 


spitefully. 


“But.” protested Costello, “I never 
gave him but one dose, doctor—only 


—— 
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two grains altogether. It couldn’t have And what, if anything, do you know 
been that!” about that?” 

“No one dose of calomel ever i Nothing,” mfessed Costell 
vated anybody,” eplied the doctor in promptty ; id | nodded silent 
perturbably. “Van Zandt, you hee men 





dosing yourself ?’ Oh, well,” droned the chief 

The old man. shook his head intly. “It’s an old method, rat 
“Nope!” he disclaimed. “Ain’t I hired in these day Mercut sal 
a doctor? Sesides, medicines i dusted on ulcers and raw. surfa 
expensive, these day ind [ don’t need — given in vapor: baths, and all that. Bu 


no physic.” the special means [I'm thinking « 





; ' , . : 
Costello gla 1 at the chief is Ide f al | ’ d 
umpn “Of course I thought of il r re) hey used . ee 
Vation, firs t] ing,’ he efended hu nto KIT bags \ 7 
self. “I excluded that before I thought teeth and spiders and things, usualh 
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The chief \ moved le had neck against the skit The 
picked up Van Zandt’s discarded shirt, Was partly vapori ) 1e bod 
and was ex y . Ta and tly 1f i orbed dir iv } 10 7 
tons with mil terest kin 1d also it Te) inhale lf 
r q 9 ¢ + ‘ ] 1 a 4 ’ i ia fe ce ‘ 
*Not exclude my son he denied you © in the book you Wl find 
: Pee 1 1 i -"— ¢ | 
indifferently * man is salivated la sympto t 
You didn’t salivate him: he hasn’t sal ( ng ty ! I ' 
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vated humself ; 4 
did if We } ive only »y find out > met ! ne! ry mtact wit! the 


.¢ , =e 
Cook tor yourself, \an Zandt 


“Uh uh, oaced the oid i ‘ ; 7 a 
“And buy my owt tuff. Mosth tly, paused to roll a fresh cigar 
canned goods.’ and picked up his patient’s shirt o1 

“ixclusion is all right, Costello,” pu vildren, take a! 
sued the docto “We must proceed : 
exclusion. But let’s be sure first wha He iched lar by 
we exclude. Ch man has bee led dil uained ' 
poisoned with some mercurial \\ 
have—apparently, at least—exclud met se at hand, it wa 
administration by mouth SO gor bale f some vegetable imitation of 
Now, then: What other methods may set tn its head was a bit 
be used to administer mercurials* | g1 | [ts shanl is un 
you remember your therapeu was Its bas ind the lat 
dren?’ ' ‘d with sor sort of pal 
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ing several method brane 

‘| mphf,”’ commented tl do nu 
“Well, we can exclude the first fiv . re all a chief wa 
methods, since they demand knowledg AVInig vhere did you get ti 


on the part of ne patient. Yo lett Zand rom your ousin 


out fumigation ancl Datns: but we t Li} uh.”’ igreed the old ma! 
exclude them, too. So we come sill Emery. Works in a fact 
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Made ’em himself, he did, f’r 


things. 
a present to me,” 

“And you’ve worn them how long? 
About three weeks ?” 

The old man nodded. 

“Umphf,” droned the chief sadly. 


An Athe- 
Danaos, et 


“Lives in Athens, you said? 
nian. Yes. ‘Timeo 
dona ferentes!’ 

Mr. van Zandt stared at him, half re- 
“Needn’t think y’ c’n scare 
me with big names,” he asserted. 
“Don't care if I have got all them, | 
going to pay no bigger bill—so 


sent fully. 


ain't 
i ' 
Cic. 
Costello also looked rather blank ; but 
| grinned in superior wisdom, for this 
happened to be one of the two Latin 
[ can recognize. (The other 
gods making mad_ those 


quotations 
is about the 
they wish to destroy.) 

‘Oh,” drawled Doctor  Bentiron, 
“that’s just an old saying. It means, 
‘Never look a gift horse in the mouth; 
he may bite you.’ ” 

I fell to laughing at this original 
translation of the Vergilian verse about 
the Greeks bearing gifts; but the doc- 
tor’s reproachful gaze checked me. 

“What is the use,” he mourned, ‘of 
wasting my time trying to teach you 
observation, Blakely?—or you, Cos- 
tello? If you had used the eyes God 
gave you, I needn’t have been dragged 
out here. Look at this man’s chest. 
Look at it!” 

Vith a long, bony finger, he tapped 
the old man’s chest, touching in turn 

of the four discolored spots upon 

it. Spinning Van Zandt about, he 

howed us a fifth greenish discoloration 
the back of the neck. 

“One, two, three, four, five!” he 
ounted, his voice drier and more mor- 
‘Two collar 


wnom 


with ¢ 
and 


“But doctor,” 


very word. 
three studs.” 
protested my 
“lots of collar buttons leave such marks 
as that.” 
Doctor 


itons 
chum, 


Bentiron§ snorted. ‘Metal 
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ones,” he pointed out. “These are not 
metal.” 

I started. It was true enough, 
though I had not had the sense to see 
it before. Studs and buttons were of 
some ivorylike compound, backed with 
parchment. There was no metal about 
them; yet they had left metallic-looking 
stains. 

The chief had produced a penknife. 
He bent over the stud in his hand, 
mouth all twisted to keep the smoke 
of his drooping cigarette out of his eyes, 
carefully peeling away the parchment- 
like back. 

Presently it came loose ;-he handed it 
tome. “Observe, my son,” he drawled. 
“An animal membrane; a dialyzable 
membrane. And under it——” 

He tilted the button cautiously over 
a sheet of paper. From its hollow 
shank dropped a globule of quicksilver, 
and began to roll about the paper. The 
chief movement and 
reached after another stud. 

One after another, he opened them 
all. All five; two buttons and three 
studs ; were hollow shells, almost paper- 
thin, backed with parchment glued in 
place. Each held a globule of metallic 
mercury; in all, there was nearly a 
teaspoonful. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, 
“The Athenians, according to Homer, 
were the shiftiest kind of Greeks—and 
Greeks don’t make presents for noth- 
ing. This was cleverly done. Who'd 
look for poison in a collar button? If 
vou'd swallowed all this at one dose, 
Van Zandt, it wouldn’t have done you 
much harm; but your body heat vapo- 
rized it, and it was slowly absorbed 
through the skin. By the time it 
gone, you’d have been dead, I imagine 
—and Bill would have come 
into means. He have thought 
you'd more than a ‘little bit’ saved up. 
I'd like to meet Bill; he must be clever. 
Using that parchment was a fine touch, 
And three hundred miles away; 


checked its 


was 


cousin 
must 


he’s 
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who could have suspected him? In the car, “What shall | do now?” 

Umphf. Yes. Exactly.” asked Costello. “About this cousin, I 
He rose, yawning vastly. “Sweat mean.” 

him out, Costello; feed him up, and “Doz” drawled the chief. “Nothing, 

he'll be well pretty soon, now he’s What could you do? It would be hard 

stopped absorbing poison day and night. to prove anything against him. Let 


After this, Van Zandt, I wouldn’t sleep him go. But you might suggest to 
? > ad +5 
in my shirt. Economy may become a Van Zandt that he make a will leaving 


vice, you know. Come along, my chil- all his property to somebody else—you, 

dren; if we don’t hurry, we'll be lat for example—and send cousin Bill a 

for dinner.” copy. That ought to save him further 
He picked up his disreputabl hat, rouble.” 

pulled it over his eyes, and slouched He rolled a fresh cigarette, lighted it, 

out, leaving our host speechless behind 1 lapsed into a silence from which 





us. we rouse him. 


— 
ti ee ee 





NOT ALL THIEVES ARE HUMAN 


HEN the late J. Pierpont Morgan the elder was head of the firm of Dabney, 
i | s s 


Morgan & Co., a theft of one hundred dollars occurred in the office, 


which for a time put everybody in it under suspicion and threatened to dis 
rupt the pigasant relations which had been maintained theretofore among the 
employees. The old cashier, balancing his books at the end of a day, discovered 
that one hundred dollars was missing from the petty-cash drawer. Over and 


over the books be went, trying to find the cause of the shortage, but he could 
not account for it in any way and finally took the matter to Mr. Morgan. 

The financier came to the conclusion at once that some one in the office 
was responsible for the theft, and he was right. Several days later, when the 
cashier tried to open the petty-cash drawer, he found that he could move it 
only a short way. He tugged and tugged at it. It yielded so suddenly that 
the money in it was thrown all over the floor, 

Without waiting to eather itp the gold and silver, the cashier examined 


the space behind a partition far back in the drawer. There he found a mouse’s 
nest, with five tiny. mice in it, and, torn and chewed into small pieces, was the 
missing one-hundred-dollar bank note, woven into the mouse’s nest. 





GREAT INCREASE IN SHOPLIFTING 
Att previous records for the number of cases of shoplifting called befor 
a court in New York in one day were broken recently when forty-tw 
women were scheduled to come before the court of special sessions. Mor 


women have been arrested for shoplifting this y« han in the five years immedi- 
ately preceding. 
The prisoners who pleaded guilty usually gave the high cost of living as the 


reason why they took things from shops without paying for them. Silk stock- 
ings were frequently the articles pilfered, although two or three girls were 
accused of having tried to carry suit cases out of stores. Vacation needs caused 
these latter thefts, according to the culprit 
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J Fdwin Carty Ranck—- 


RRY, but we haven’t a state- 
room left. All sold.” 
The well-dressed, profes- 
sorial-looking man dropped 
out of the line with a frown of acute 
annoyance. He particularly wanted to 
go to Boston that night on that par- 
ticular boat. As he was standing in the 
midst of the crowd reproaching himself 
for his lack of foresight and vacillat- 
ing about his next step, he felt a hand 
dexterously insinuate itself in his left 
hip pocket, where a bulge betrayed a bill 
fold. Without turning and with no 
trace of excitement, his own left hand 
seized that of the pickpocket and im- 
prisoned it in a grip that elicited a gasp 
of pain from the other man. Then 
turning in a casual way, so as not to at- 
tract attention, the disappointed trav- 
eler found himself holding the hand of 
a frightened-looking young man 
dressed in a rather conspicuous brown 
suit, with a flashy pin in his necktie. 
His face was very pale and his eyes 
bulged in transparent fear. As his cap- 
tor glanced around at him, the prisoner 
eyed him beseechingly. 
“Don’t call the bulls,” he begged 
huskily. “You haven’t lost anything.” 
“No,” agreed the other thoughtfully ; 
“rather have I gained through this meet- 
ing.” 
“Gained 
pocket 
“The assurance of a pleasant night’s 
repose on this boat,” returned the other 
calmly. 
4C Ds 


what?” gasped the pick- 


The pickpocket gazed blankly at him. 

“You have a stateroom,” continued his 
captor, tightening that ominous grip. 
“If I’m not mistaken you were a bit 
ahead of me in the line.” 

“Ye—yes,” stammered the pickpocket. 

“Then conduct me to it,” replied his 
companion, and the pressure on the hand 
indicated immediate action. ‘Come, the 
boat is ready to depart!” 

“Wha—what do you mean?” replied 
the light-fingered one. 

“T mean that you are to conduct me 
to your stateroom. I intend to share 
it with you to-night. Of course if you 
would prefer not to”—he glanced 
around meaningly. 

The pickpocket swallowed hard, 
nodded, and followed his captor unwill- 
ingly to the ticket window, where he 
saw him purchase a ticket for Boston, 
paying for it from the bill fold that had 
tempted fate; said bill fold causing the 
captured one to sigh regretfully as he 
noted the bulging sides after the ticket 
was bought. 

While this transaction went on, the 
pickpocket’s hand was released from 
custody, but he stood passively by the 
side of the older man, warned by a sixth 
sense that it would be unwise for him 
to start away unaccompanied. Like a 
man in a dream he walked with his 
captor over to the gangplank and meekly 
submitted his stateroom check to the 
porter. 

As the door of the stateroom closed 
behind them, the pickpocket turned upon 
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his captor with the snarl of a trapped 
animal. 

“Now, then, what’s the game?” he 
said, “What are you trying to put over 
on me, bo?” 

“IT am not trying to put anything over 
on you, my friend,” replied the other, 
eying him with mild amusement. “I 
am trying to put something over on 
myself.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Meaning the roof of the stateroom,” 
said the other, laughing. “I simply had 
to be in Boston in the morning, and I 
don’t like to travel by rail if I can help 
2” 

“I’m not going to stand for this,” 
blustered the trapped pickpocket. 

“Well, well, what are you going to do 
about it?’ asked the older man, staring 
unwinkingly into the eyes of his discom- 
fited companion. “I caught you in the 
act of picking my pocket and instead of 
turning you over to an officer, as most 
men would have done, I let you go free, 
in return for the small favor of sharing 
your stateroom to Boston.” 

“T’ve got a hunch that you are trying 
to hand me something,” replied the pick- 
pocket sullenly. 

“Not at all,” said the other, wrinkling 
his nose humorously. “If I had wanted, 
to borrow your expression, to ‘hand you 
something,’ it might have been my bill 
fold, but you see I didn’t.” 

“You are clever, you are,” said the 
pickpocket. 

“Clever enough to overreach you, at 
any rate,” said the other imperturbably. 
“Now if you are wise you'll calm down 
and take a little constitutional with me 
around the decks. New York on a 
gray day like this is like a magic city 
when seen from the deck of a boat. 
Come! a little exercise will do you 
good.” 

“Do you mean,” asked the other, “that 
you are going to chaperon me all the 
way to Boston as if I was a sweet girl 
graduate?” 





“Well, something of the sort,” ad- 
mitted the other suavely. “Sort of a 
personally conducted trip for you.” 

“Oh, all right, all right !” said the pick- 
pocket hopelessly. “This is your in- 
ning, but " 

“Exactly,” interrupted the other 
coldly. “I’m glad you understand it so 
well. But remember: caveat emtptor.” 

“Whatever that is,” said the pick- 
pocket blankly. 

He looked speculatively into the 
steely gray eyes of his captor, and then 
his own drooped beneath that unwink- 
ing gaze. No, even if the older man did 
look like a middle-aged college pro- 
fessor, he was plainly not to be trifled 
with. It would be best to play the 
game with nothing up his sleeve. So he 
shrugged off his discomfiture and men- 
tally cried quits. 

As the boat cleared the dock the two 
men paced the deck, smoking amicably 
together. At least to the casual on- 
looker it would have appeared that they 
were the best of friends, but a close 
observer would have noticed that while 
one of these men was talking and smil- 
ing the other was listening in sullen 
silence. 

“Brooklyn looks quite romantic when 
seen from the deck of an outgoing boat, 
doesn’t it?” inquired the smiling man 
genially. There was no response from 
his sullen companion, who chewed on 
his cigar as if he were trying to eat it. 

The cheery voice went on: 

“You never know what a good thing 
is until you lose it. That’s the way it 
is with New York. When you are liv- 
ing in the midst of that mad scramble, 
fighting for air in summer and heat in 
winter, hanging on to a strap in the sub- 
way while some one walks on your 
heels, and snatching a bite of lunch from 
a counter as if it was the last meal you 
ever expected to eat, you find yourself 
wondering how on earth any sane man 
could be enough of a blithering idiot to 
tolerate such an existence. Then you 

















take a boat out of New York and as 
you look across the water at that fairy- 
like city rising from the sea and tower- 
ing toward the sky, you find yourself 
yearning to be back in it again, playing 
the game, taking the city’s slaps when 
she frowns, and eagerly accepting her 
kisses when she smiles. You just can’t 
explain it. It’s New York—that’s all. 
You know she’s a flirt, but you love her 
just the same.” . 

“Aw, cut it! You make me tired,” 
opined the sullen one disgfistedly. 

“IT beg your pardon,” replied the 
other. “You remarked——” 

followed a silence, and then the genia! 
voice continued : 

“Look at that tiny tug hauling that 
flatboat loaded with a string of cars! 
Did you ever see anything more con- 
sequential than tugboats; They seem 
to swell up with their own importance 
like newly rich profiteers. how 
‘pompous that one looks, puffing along 
old man with asthma. [ tell 
you, my friend, New York harbor is a 
maelstrom of miracles. You can see all 
the seven wonders of the world if you 
keep your eyes open.” 

“When are-we going down to dinner, 
nurse ?”’ asked the sullen one, yawning 
and looking ostentatiously at his watch. 

“Presently, presently,” replied the 
cheery one absent-mindedly. “Who 
wants to eat when there is such a feast 
of wonders before one’s eyes?” ~ 

“I do,” said the other plaintively. “To 
me a juicy steak surrounded by French- 
fried potatoes would look more won- 
derful than any of them things you see.” 

“My friend,” said the other, sighing 
regretfully, “you lack imagination. That 
is one of the great evils of to-day: lack 
of imagination. Imagination carries one 
upon the wings of the morning. It 
hitts———” 

“Chop it!’ The other whirled upon 
him like a badgered dog. “I don’t fall 
for that highbrow stuff. It’s the eats 
for mine.” 


See 


like an 
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“Plebeian taste,” murmured the other 
sadly, “the call of the dinner table, the 
dinner table, where, as a great man has 
so truly observed, most of our ancestors 
have miserably left their bones.” 

“T don’t know anything about. that 
stuff,” replied the sullen one, “but speak- 
ing of bones, I would like to leave a 


few myself.” 


“Bones!” exploded the other. 

The pickpocket jumped nervously. 

“Why——” he began, but his con- 
ductor continued: 

“T was merely repeating the words of 
King Argimenes and his companions.” 

“Gee,” said the bewildered crook, 
you do pull the queerest line of dope! 
Regular highbrow, ain’t your” 

“Here we are,” replied the other 
briefly, and they entered the dining sa- 
loon. 

The pickpocket ordered his steak and 
potatoes and left upon his plate a pile 
of magnificent bones that would have 
appeased even the appetite of King Dar- 
niak’s great dog, but his talkative con- 
ducior vegetable salad, of 
which he partook but sparingly, finish- 
ing with and a demi-tasse. 
While the pickpocket was devouring his 
food with hearty gusto, his companion 
quoted from I‘pictetus and Marcus Au- 
relius to show how great were the evils 
of overeating, but the pickpocket 
merely grunted from time to time, ap- 
parently not the least bit concerned over 
the grave danger he was running. 

“I'll take my chances on the grave- 
yard with the rest of ’em, bo,” he re- 
marked during a lull in the conversa- 


ordered a 


, 48 
an eclair 


tion. “There are them that eats and 
them that don’t eat. I’m one of the 
eatin’ kind, I am, and I don’t do no 


preachin’ to them that don’t eat; and 
there ain’t no call for them that don’t 
eat to get back at them that does.” 

“A very interesting philosophy, I am 
sure,” murmured his companion, “but 
your brain works better when you don’t 
eat so much.” 
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“T don’t worry about my brain as long 
as my stummick is all right,” opined the 
pickpocket. 

“And you justify your system,” re- 
marked the other. 

The pickpocket looked at him suspi- 
ciously. 

“You ain’t tryin’ to insult me in high- 
brow language, are you, bo?” he mut- 
tered. 

“By no means. Your point of view 
is most interesting to me, most interest- 
ing.” 

“Huh!” said the pickpocket with a 
snort. 

The waiter brought the check and the 
genial gentleman paid it. There was 
no argument from the pickpocket as his 
companion again took out his bill fold 
—that leather ligament which had joined 
together these Siamese twins on a trip 
that seemed interminable to one of them 
but most amusing to the other. 

Then the pickpocket’s genial host 
bought the cigars, discoursing the while 
upon the sedative effect of smoking and 
quoting from some of the tributes that 
had been paid to my lady nicotine. His 
companion listened with fidgety nerves, 
upon which the fragrant Havanas 
seemed to have no sedative effect what- 
soever. 

“Good Lord!” he groaned in an agony 
of boredom, “I wish there was a movie 
show on this boat!” 

This brought forth a polite protest 
from his conductor, who delivered a 
scathing and scholarly diatribe against 
motion pictures. He touched upon their 
maudlin and sentimental appeal to the 
surface emotions, their exploitation of 
cheap and obvious forms of art, their 
destructive effect upon the modern 
drama, and their lowering of our stand- 
ards of good taste. 

In desperation the pickpocket sug- 
gested a quiet little game of poker and, 
to his intense relief, the scholarly one 
agreed with a semblance of enthusiasm. 

“But I warn you,” he said sternly, 





“that this game must be fair and square. 
No card-sharper tricks will go with me. 
Understand ?” 

The pickpocket nodded a sullen agree- 
ment, and they rounded up two more 
men in the smoking room and _ played 
stud poker until after midnight. The 
pickpocket was in excellent form, but 
his conductor had atrocious luck and 
did not hold a good hand all evening. 
The cards ran persistently against him, 
and when the net results became known, 
the pickpocket found himself the win- 
ner to the tune of more than a hundred 
dollars. 

When the two men were once again 
in the stateroom the pickpocket meekly 
asked permission to sleep in the lower 
berth. 

“T have nightmares something fierce,” 
he explained, “and once when I was 
dreamin’ that I was fallin’ from an air- 
plane, I jumped out of bed. Well, you 
see the bed happened to be in an upper 
berth and when I hit the floor I jarred 
every bone in my body.” 

“And in your head, too, I’ll wager,” 
observed the other thoughtfully. “Well, 
as you are my host I suppose it would 
not be good taste for me to decline. So 
be it!” 

When they retired to their respective 
berths the guest of the evening left his 
trousers and his vest hanging carelessly 
on the hooks in the side of the wall. 
The pickpocket, watching every move 
from beneath his drooping eyelids, noted 
that the bill fold which had proved his 
undoing was not removed from the 
pocket of the trousers. But the genial 
one took an unusually large handker- 
chief from his coat pocket and put it 
under his pillow. 

“Subject to hay fever at times,” he 
said. “Always arm myself with a hand- 
kerchief before retiring. Beastly thing, 
hay fever!” 

It was not long before the walls of 
the small stateroom began to vibrate 
with the heavy breathing of the two 














The breathing from the up- 


sleepers. 
per berth was steady and continuous ; 


a constant inhalation and exhalation, 
whereas the breathing from the lower 
berth was rather staccato and irregu- 
lar, with periods of interruption, like a 


badly running motor. At times it 
sounded as if the sleeper were not 


breathing at all. Once or twice he moved 
restlessly and mumbled unintelligibly as 
if in the throes of a nightmare. But 
the breathing from the upper berth con- 
tinued with clocklike regularity. 

Time passed, and then a stealthy fig- 
ure crawled out of the lower berth and 
began dressing noiselessly. [very now 
and then this figure would pause and lis- 
tent expectantly, but the breathing from 
the upper berth kept up uninterruptedly. 
Finally the man from the lower berth 
was fully dressed with the exception of 
his collar and tie. For a moment he 
paused, took down somethng from a 
hook, examined it carefully, and then: 

“Hands up!” 

The stateroom was suddenly flooded 
with light and the dumfounded pick- 
pocket looked dazedly up into the menac- 
ing muzzle of an automatic. The other 
end of this weapon was 
gripped by the man in the upper berth, 
who seemed remarkably wide awake. 

“| said hands up,” repeated the inex- 
orable voice. 

As the amazed pickpocket slowly ele- 


businesslike 


vated his hands, the coveted bill fold 
dropped from one of them. 
“Whom are you?’ said Cyril,’” 


mocked the man behind the automatic, 
answering the amazement in the other’s 
glance. “‘I am the man higher up,’ 
replied his relentless antagonist, aiming 
his weapon straight at the other’s heart.” 

The pickpocket squired in a perfect 
ecstasy of helpless rage. 

“You see,” explaned the other, hold- 
ing up the large handkerchief with his 
left hand, “this is Exhibit A. The auto- 
matic, which we will designate as Ex- 
hibit B, was skillfully concealed in its 
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folds. There is no more certain cure 
for hay fever in the world, my bungling 
young friend, than an automatic. It is 
also an authority on punctuation. In 
fact, for sheer efficiency in obtaining 
quick results, give me an automatic every 
time.”’ 

“Well, I suppose it’s the jug for me 
this time,” broke in the pickpocket, 
moistening his lips nervously. 

“It should be, my young friend,” said 
the other judicially. ‘Not because you 
make your living by strong-arm methods 
but because you are a bungler. Why, 
I even believe that I could develop into 
a more adroit pickpocket than you! 
There was as much finesse in your two 
attempts to rob me as a young calf’s 
effort to eat spaghetti from a Dresden 
china saucer. There should be as much 
art in the gentle game of picking pock- 
ets as in painting pictures. When some 
one asked a great artist what he mixed 
his colors with he replied ‘Brains!’ You 
should use the same ingredient in your 
art, my friend.” 

“But- stuttered the other, “TI 
can’t stand here with my hands in the air 
all night.” 

“Tt is good exercise for you,” replied 
the other imperturbably. “However, 
you might take my watch out of your 
side pocket and place it on the table; 
also any odd change that you may have 
abstracted from my trousers pocket.” 
The pickpocket complied with the re- 
quest. ‘Now put up your hands again.” 
Very unwillingly the pickpocket elevated 
them once more. “That’s better. Now 
I want to talk to you seriously, young 
man.” 

“But I don’t want to be talked to 
seriously,” protested the other. “You 
make me tired with this highbrow talk. 
Can it, or else turn me over to the buils 
when we land in Boston. I’d rather go 
to jail than listen to this sort of bunk.” 

“Far be it from me to abuse your 
patience further, O Cicero, but I want 
When- 


to give you one bit of advice. 
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ever you go in for anything, go in for 
efficiency and results. God hates a bun- 
gler. If you are going to be a pick- 
pocket, be a.good one. Thus endeth 
the first lesson and the others are all 
like unto it. When you have a message 
to deliver to Garcia, deliver it. Don’t 
let somebody knock you in the head with 
a cream puff and take it away from 
you.” 

“Well, where do we go from here, 
professor?” asked the pickpocket with 
a sneer. 

“We are not going anywhere until the 
boat stops in Boston in the morning,” 
replied the other shortly. “You may 
drop your hands now.” 

“You don’t mean that you are going 
to spout that highbrow stuff at me until 
morning, do you?” cried the crook, look- 
ing helplessly around the stateroom. 

“Don’t worry,” replied his companion. 
“Now you climb into that lower berth 
and stay there until I give you further 
instructions.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Climb in!’ commanded the other 
tersely. 

The pickpocket climbed in. 

Then the older man sprang nimbly 
to the floor and felt in one of the side 
pockets of his coat, which was hanging 
over the back of a chair. 

“You are not going after handcuffs, 
are you?” quavered the pickpocket, in 
instant alarm. 

“Certainly not. I’m not an officer. I 
was going after Marcus Aurelius.” 

“Another queer one,” groaned the 
pickpocket. 

“Nothing queer about old Marcus 
Aurelius, even if he was an emperor,” 
said the older man cheerfully, still fum- 
bling in the coat pocket. “He was the 
Doctor Frank Crane of the Roman Em- 
pire. His stuff is full of good common 
sense. Ah, here he is!” 

He abstracted a pocket edition of 
Marcus Aurelius from his coat and sat 
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down in the chair with a little sigh of 
contentment. 

“What are you going to do now, mis- 
ter :’ asked the wondering pickpocket. 

“IT am going to read while you sleep. 
In this way I am sure we shall have a 
quiet night.” 

The pickpocket groaned. 

“You've certainly got a lot of nerve, 
he finally muttered. 

“Well, I am sorry not to be able to 
return the compliment,” retorted the 
other pleasantly. “You appear to have 
no more nerve than a dead tooth.” 

There was silence in the stateroom for 
some time. Then: 

“Good night, nurse!” came from the 
lower berth. 

“Good night! Pleasant dreanis.”’ 

When the boat docked at Boston the 
two travelers had breakfast aboard, and 
at the conclusion of the meal, the pick- 
pocket, looking somewhat shamefaced, 
insisted upon paying the check, but the 
other man stayed his hand. 

“TI insist upon doing the honors,” he 
said firmly and had his way, as usual. 
“After all you paid for the stateroom— 
it was a real accominodation.” 

As the two men gave up their tickets 
upon leaving the boat, the pickpocket 
looked furtively and uneasily at. his com- 
panion as if half expecting something 
unpleasant to happen. 

“Say, bo, you are not going to double 
cross me and give me up to the bulls, 
after all, are your” he asked in low 
tones. 

The older man appeared to hesitate 
while he glanced about in search of a 


taxi. 

“N—no, I guess not,” he replied at 
last, as he hailed an approaching car. 
“But I want you to remember one thing, 
my friend,” he said, pausing with his 


foot on the step of the car. 
“What's that?’ asked the pickpocket, 
immensely relieved at the other’s words. 
“Mix brains with your work and 
you'll get results.’ 


, 

















“You go to the devil,” said the pick- 
pocket, grinning good-naturedly. 

The taxi started, and the man inside 
waved an affable farewell to his late 
companion. As the pickpocket turned 
away, he bumped into “Shorty” Con- 
ners, a member of the same fraternity, 
who was looking at him with unusual 
respect. 

*’Lo, Shorty!” 
‘Lo, yourself! 
getting into high 
Hobnobbing with 
eh?” 

The expression “man higher up” 
stung the pickpocket into immediate at- 
tention. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Don’t say that you didn’t know the 
name of the guy in the taxi,” said Shorty 
incredulously. 

“No, I just got to talking to him on 
the boat.” 

“Why, you poor simp,” said Shorty 
pityingly. “That was Fred Peterson, 
alias ‘The Professor’: the only man in 
our profession who has a college de- 
gree. You must have heard of him.” 

The pickpocket’s mouth flew open and 
he half started forward as if in pursuit 
of the fast-disappearing automobile. 

“He’s the smoothest crook in the 
world,” continued Shorty, “the guy 
that’s always called ‘the man higher up’ 
in the newspapers. Why the bulls 
have been after him for years, but they 


“ 


I see that you are 
society these days, 
the man hgher up, 
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can’t land him because he ain’t never 
been caught with the goods. Believe 
me, that man’s slicker than a greased 
pig.” 

“You said a mouthful, then,” agreed 
the other. ‘“He—he—well Bs 

Shorty looked at him curiously as he 
paused. 

“Here, come out of it,” he said at 
length, shaking him by the shoulder. 
“You look like a coke fiend.” 

A happy thought aroused the pick- 
pocket from his unpleasant lethargy. 

“T’ll blow you to a bang-up lunch to- 
day, Shorty,” he said. “Last night I got 
into a little poker game on the boat, and, 
believe me, bo, I made a killin’.” 

Absent-mindedly he reached into the 
pocket where he kept his roll. Then 
his expression changed from complacent 
good nature to sudden panic, and his 
eyes bulged. Frantically he went 
through all of his pockets, Shorty watch- 
ing him with a cynical grin. At length 
the search was completed and his hands 





dropped despairingly to his sides. 

“Cleaned me like a new broom,” he 
muttered hoarsely. ‘What do you know 
about that?’ He turned to Shorty with 
a foolish grin on his face. “Say, 
Shorty,” he said, “I’m going out and 
get a job as a soda-water clerk.” 

“What's the big idea?” asked Shorty. 

“Tn that job,” replied his pal enigmat- 
ically, “you don’t have to mix brains 
with flavors tO get results.” 








BOND THIEVES IN CHICAGO 


HICAGO officials beginning 


are 


bond thieves similar to that which 
so mysterious and so well planned and 


work in the lake city, for two thefts 


» fear that an organized gang of 
operated recently in New York is at 


executed that no clew has been found to the perpetrators of them, have occurred 


within a short time in banks there. 


Liberty Bonds and other securities to the 


value of fifty thousand dollars disappeared from the vaults of one bank; the 


loss at the other bank was eighteen thousand dollars. 


Received from the Federal 


reserve bank one month, the bonds were checked in the accounting branch of 


the Chicago banks; the next month the bonds disappeared. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


IVING in a fashionable house in Hamilton Square, and moving in the best social circles, Lawrence 

Leroy is leading a double life. A secret entrance to his residence leads to a room without windows 

in which he stores the plunder of his numerous nocturnal marauding expeditions. On such occasions 

he wears a sweater, a cap, tight trousers, and soft, noiseless shoes. He is known in the slum region 
through which he bas to pass to reach his secret entry to his own house as Black Mike. 

He becomes engaged to Ethel Newland, whose father is in poor circumstances and needs Leroy’s 
money to bolster up the family finances. His rival, Harry Markham, a poor law clerk, discovers 
part of Leroy'’s secret by following him home from a ball one night when he is in company with a 
woman accomplice, Vivienne, to whom he supplies the drugs for which she has a craving. Markham 


is assisted in tracking Leroy by a boy of the 


slums, known as the Kid, whom he meets in the 


thoroughfare back of Hamilton Square, a ramshackle tenement street known as Logan Place. Mark- 
ham is astounded by his discovery that Larry Leroy and the criminal, Black Mike, are the same. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ANOTHER LINK. 


FTER those few seconds of 

hesitation, while amazement 

fettered every nerve and mus- 

cle and stupefied his brain, 
Markham leaped across the roadway to- 
ward the house where the fugitive 
“Black Mike,” or Larry Leroy, had 
paused, but he was too late. The door 
was closed in his face and, though he 
flung himself with all his weight and 
strength against it, his efforts to force 
an entry were in vain. 

For a moment he stood there on the 
stone step outside, fuming and fretting 
at his disappointment. Then this tumult 
of mental unrest gave place to another 
emotion. Was he dreaming? Were the 
events of the last few hours or so a 
fantastic mirage of the brain? Was it 
possible—was it conceivable—that the 
man he had seen in the dark sweater 
and trousers and padded shoes, who was 
clearly flying from the pursuit of jus- 


tice, could be Larry Leroy? He must 
be mad. How in the name of sanity 
could the wealthy occupant of 39 Ham- 
ilton Square, the popular society leader, 
the affianced husband of Ethel New- 
land, be the same person as the man 
who had flung himself breathless into 
this appalling shack in Logan Place? 

And yet the face of the fugitive, as 
he had seen it lit up by the light of the 
lamp, was the face of Leroy. He could 
have sworn it. Absurd, ridiculous, pre- 
posterous as it might appear, he could 
have sworn it. 

“The bulls, boss!” 

He felt a hand on his arm. “The 
Kid” was at his side, his pinched, starved 
face alight with excitement. 

“They’re after Black Mike. That was 
him, boss.” 

It dawned suddenly upon Markham 
that he had a new situation to meet, one 
upon which he must make up his mind at 
once. His excursion into the profession 
of private detective—an excursion which 
he had taken on the spur of the moment 














without any consideration of what 
might be the result—had landed him 
already in a maze of difficulties; and 
now there was to be added, apparently, 
the very unwelcome association with the 
regular police. 

The question that had been planted in 
his mind like a poisoned dart—the ques- 
tion, “Who is Leroy?’—had_ spurred 
him on in search of an answer. For 
the sake of Ethel Newland who, at the 
worldly instigation of her father, had 
accepted Leroy, he must find an answer. 
Sut it was clear that the intrusion of the 
regular police complicated the matter 
considerably. If these conclusions which 
had been forced upon him during the 
last few hours were correct, he would 
be doing an ill service to the girl he 
loved by associating her name with such 
a scandal. 

In all probability in that morning’s 
papers the announcement of the engage- 
ment of Ethel Newland, only daughter 
of Arthur Newland, Esq., to Mr. Law- 
rence Leroy, of 39 Hamilton Square, 
would appear; and if this were to be 
followed by proceedings in the police 
court in which he, Harry Markham, 
would have to give evidence, explaining 
what he had been doing, how he came to 
be shadowing Leroy, his presence in 
Logan Place, it was not at all likely that 


he would improve his position with 
Ethel Newland. 
He decided on his course of action 


swiftly. Taking a card from his pocket, 
and slipping it with a dollar into The 
Kid’s hand, he gave him cerain direc- 
tions. 

“Now, clear off, sonny, and come to 
the address on that card this afternoon. 
I may want you.” 

The boy dived into the shadows of 
the slum and disappeared, just as a pon- 
derous policeman made his appearance. 

“Morning, sir,” he said awkwardly, 
clearly taken aback by the presence of so 
well dressed a member of society in such 
an environment. 
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“Good morning, officer,” Markham re- 
plied cheerfully, and then added boldly: 
‘“T heard your police whistle, and as the 
man you were wanting passed me in 
Hamilton Square, I did my best to catch 
him for you. He went in there.” 

He pointed to the door, outside which 
he was standing, giving at the same time 
a description of the man he had seen. 
Two more policemen came up and held 


a whispered conversation with their 
confrére. 

“What was the trouble?’ Markham 
asked. 


‘Burglary at Mr. [Edgar Schieff’s 
house, that’s the trouble,” growled one 
of the newly arrived members of the 
force. “The burglar should have been 
cornered properly. We got the alarm 
from one of the servants, had the house 
surrounded, and then went in to collar 
our man. Somehow he gets on to the 
roof, and slips down a water pipe, and 
was off like a streak of lightning. It 
beats me how he got clear without 
breaking his neck, or how he slipped 
past us.” 

The speaker was clearly annoyed. 
The golden vision of promotion and 
possibly a handsome monetary reward 
for a smart capture, had faded out. 

“And he went in there, you say? 
Well, maybe we'll get him yet.” 

The three men in uniform whispered 
together for a moment regarding their 
plan of campaign, and as a result one 
man posted himself at the entrance to 
Logan Place, barring all possible means 
of exit, while the others approached the 
door. 

“Tt’s no use knocking. We don’t 
want to have the whole street round our 


ears. Give us a hand, will you please, 


sir? 

Obediently Markham followed the ex- 
ample of the two policemen and placed 
his shoulder against the door. At a sig- 
nal they heaved with all their force, 


The door at first resisted, but at the 
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third attempt the lock gave way and they 
stumbled into the passage. 

“We'll search the rooms below, first,’ 
the policeman who appeared to be in 
authority remarked. ‘You'd better 
mount guard here, George, and if you'll 
come along with me, sir, we'll see what 
we can do.” 

Leading the way, the officer searched 
the rooms on either side of the passage. 
They were both empty. The remaining 
room on the ground floor lay behind the 
door at the end of the passage. This 
door was locked, but it yielded quickly 
to their efforts and they found them- 
selves in a chamber with a few ram- 
shackle articles of furniture. Facing 
them was a long curtain reaching from 
floor to ceiling. Instinctively both men 
advanced toward this and pulled it aside. 
A gap in the masonry met their eyes. 

“Holy mackerel! What’s this?” ex- 
claimed the officer in command. “Our 
man must have gone out this way.” 

He groped his way through the gap, 
advanced a few yards, and then paused 
An exotic atmosphere, heavy with the 
perfume of tropical vegetation, greeted 
their nostrils. 

“Say, mister, what’s this we've 
struck ’’’ the foremost policeman whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

“It’s a conservatory,’ Markham an- 
swered, after a pause, in a voice of ex- 
citement. ‘‘Come along, men.” 

He took the lead now, and they made 
their way for some twenty yards along 
a path of duck boards. 
door barred their further 
Another door to their right clearly gave 
admittance to a house 
they tried, but finding it closed, they 
turned their attention to the other means 
of exit. 

Markham, fumbling in the darkness, 
found a key in the lock and on turning 
this was able to open the door. To- 
gether they passed out to the front of 
the house. The officer cautiously swept 
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Then a glass 


progress. 


This entrance 


his light over the porch 
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“Sufferin’ cats! It’s number thirty- 
nine, in the Square!” he said. “It’s Mr, 
Leroy’s. And that dirty crook’s been 
using his conservatory as a get-away. 
I’ve got to let him know about this.” 

As the policeman led the way to the 
front door, Harry Markham hung back. 
Yet another link had been forged in 
that grotesque chain of suspicion which 
seemed to lead him to some mystery in 
Larry Leroy’s life. He knew what he 
had not mentioned to the policeman, that 
the door at the end of the conservatory 
had been locked on the inside, and that, 
therefore, the burglar, if he had come 
that way at all, must be somewhere in 
No. 39. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE UNOPENED DOOR. 


THEL NEWLAND sat over a late 
breakfast with her father, on the 
morning after the Charity Féte at the 
Olympic. Mr. Newland was in his 
most cheerful mood. The trick he had 
been playing for so skillfully had at last 
been secured. There in the newspaper 
which described the Charity Féte was 
the announcement of his daughter’s en- 
gagement. Though he studied to main- 
tain an atmosphere of remoteness to- 
ward modern life, to preserve unspoiled 
the aristocratic flavor of the family of 
which he was the last representative, 
he had not hesitated to clinch the bar- 
gain made Leroy and_ his 
daughter, by telephoning the news of 
the engagement to the newspaper which 
made a special feature of such social 
happenings. 

The theme of his conversation, in- 
deed, at the breakfast table was also 
ingularly commercial. 

“IT don’t 


better, my dear, unless we had formed 


between 


think you could have done 


an alliance with the business classes— 
and at that I draw the line. A million 
or so and a position in society—it is 
eminently satisfactory, Ethel, eminently 
satisfactory i 

















A little frown ruffled, for a moment, 
the calm surface of the girl’s brow. 
Accustomed as she was to the frankly 
material conversations she enjoyed with 
her father in private, she could have 
wished that now he would have chosen 
another subject. The prize he had 
sought had been won. Like a dutiful 
daughter, she had done as she had been 
told. It would have been in better taste, 
she felt, if he had ceased to estimate 
in her presence the exact value of the 
prize, but he went on, heedless of her 
feelings: 

“J spoke to him quite frankly, Ethel. 
He is to buy in the mortgages on New- 
lands and put the property in decent 
repair. I congratulate you, my dear girl, 
most heartily.” 

He turned over the pages of the news- 
paper, presently fixing his attention on 
one well-displayed item of news. 

“T see the Levertons have billed the 
loss of their pearls quite successfully,” 
he exclaimed, with an ironic smile. “I 
suppose Ben Leverton will get back the 
money in the advertisement.” 

Ethel smiled wearily. ‘Poor Mr. 
Leverton! I think he is quite the nicest 
millionaire I ever met, though his wife 
did want to accuse Lawrence of stealing 
her necklace.” 

“That woman’s quite impossible,”’ her 
father retorted, frowning. ‘‘One of the 
most impudent public slanders I have 
ever listened to! These hysterical 
women think nothing of trying to take 
away the character of anybody. If it 
had been a man, one could have dealt 
with him, but——”’ 

Though her father went on talking, 
Ethel had suddenly lost all comprehen- 
sion of what he was saying. She was 
thinking of the man who had hinted 
something doubtful in Larry Leroy’s 
life—of Harry Markham. She was 
conscious that she ought to have been 
so outraged at the suspicions cast on the 
man to whom she was engaged, that 
Harry Markham should have been 
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placed outside the pale of her acquaint- 
ance. And yet, for the life of her, she 
could not even simulate the indignation 
that she ought to have felt. Whatever 
her future life might be, Harry Mark- 
ham would always occupy a certain po- 
sition in her thoughts and affections, 
though, true to the philosophy in which 
she had been schooled by her father, she 
was careful not to define even to herself 
what that position was. 

The telephone bell broke in on these 
reflections. Ethel rose and, taking the 
receiver from its rest, put it to her ear. 
Presently she turned to her father. 

“Larry has rung up, father,” she said. 
“He wants us both to come round to 
Hamilton Square this morning. He'll 
call for us in the car. He has a most 
exciting piece of news. Mr. Edgar 
Schieff’s diamonds were stolen last 
night, he says, and apparently the bur- 
glar made his escape through his con- 
servatory in Hamilton Square. He is 
trying to keep it out of the papers and 
he wants to show us everything. He 
seems to have had quite an exciting 
adventure.” 

Mr. Newland broke out into a diatribe 
against the police and war-enriched vul- 
garians of foreign extraction as repre- 
sented in the person of Edgar Schieff. 
In the middle of his flow of invective, 
Leroy himself was announced. He came 
into the room with his accustomed deb- 
onair manner, shook hands with his 
prospective father-in-law and, bending 
over Ethel, kissed her affectionately. 

“Tf you'll come round with me to 
Hamilton Square J’ll introduce you to 
the scene of one of the most delightful 
criminal mysteries which ever enthralled 
the readers of a newspaper. I have been 
hobnobbing with policemen ever since 
half past six this morning, but I’m not 
going to tell you a word about it until 
you've examined the scene of opera- 
tions.” 

3evond saying that the matter was 
concerned with the burglary at Edgar 
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Schieff’s house, he laughingly refused 
to tell them any more. They should 
see everything for themselves, he de 
clared, and he wasn’t going to spoil the 
story. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Newland and 
Ethel stood in the conservatory of Le- 
roy’s house in Hamilton Square. 

“Looks quite ordinary, doesn’t it? 
their host exclaimed, with the air of a 
showman. 
ing else. But, ladies and gentlemen, if 
you will kindly step this way, I shall 
have much pleasure in showing you the 
heart of the mystery.” 

He led them to the tool shed at the 
end, and called their attention to a 
muddle of boxes and other débris. 

“Looks quite innocent, doesn’t it 7” he 


" He pushed 


“Just a conservatory—noth- 


went on. But observe.” 
the débris aside with his foot, and a 
ragged hole appeared in the brickwork 
beyond. “Step this way, madam,” he 
exclaimed to [éthel, ‘and allow me to in- 
troduce you to Logan Place.” 

Absolutely amazed, Ethel, on passing 
through the hole, found herself stand- 
ing in a miserable room. The door 
stood open and beyond she could see a 
dirty passage in which two or three men 
were standing, and still farther on, as in 
vista, the roadway of a slum alley 

“Larry, what an extraordinary busi- 
ness!” Ethel exclaimed. “What does it 
all mean °” 

“It means that somebody has beet 
using my conservatory as a private thor- 
oughfare for some time,” 
plied. 
tion constructed it originally with an 
eye to the very contingency that oc 
curred last night. He was caught in 
Mr. Schieff’s house by the servants. He 
managed to escape to the roof, however, 
and while the police were searching for 
him, confident that they had him cor- 
nered, he slipped down a water pipe 
and took to his heels 
apparently to earth. The police broke 
open this door, found this hole, followed 


Leroy re- 
“Probably the gentleman in ques- 


Here he ran 
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their noses, and got to my front door. 
That’s all!” 

“And nobody had a suspicion?” Ethel 
questioned. 
until after it was discov- 
ered; then my butler started off with 
some rambling story about thinking he’d 
seen somebody moving about last night 
The first I heard of it was at half past 
six this morning when the police got 
me out of bed to have a look at it. They 
thought I might have been burgled, but 
except for this attempt to establish a 


“Nobody 


right of way through my conservatory, 
I'd got off scot-free.”’ 

“And is anybody suspected?” 
inquired, 


[Ethel 


As she asked the question, her eyes 
turned instinctively to the group of men 
in the passage. Suddenly her face went 
scarlet. One of the men was Harry 
Markham. 

“Nobody,” replied — lightly 
“The police, as you see, have the matter 
under consideration. And now that 
you've been introduced to all these my 
teries, perhaps you and your father will 
come in to lunch ?” 


Leroy 


Ethel hardly heeded what he was say- 
ing. What was Markham doing there, 
she wondered—Markham who had de- 
clared there was a mystery connected 
with the man to whom she was affianced 
How did he come to be there ? 

She followed her 


back through the conservatory. 


father and Leroy 
As they 
Leroy laughingly 
pointed to the door let into the side of 
the house. 


reached the end, 


“The police wanted me to open that 
door,”” he exclaimed. ‘They thought 
the burglar might have got in that way; 
upset when I told them 
that the door was a blind—that it had 


never beet 


thev were quite 


opened since I came here, 


and at any rate led nowhere.” 


Hardlly had he 


uttered the words 


than the door was opened quickly, and 
a woman with every appearance of haste 
and agitation, came out. 














CHAPTER IX. 


A WAX IMPRESSION. 


FoR a few moments nobody spoke. It 

was all such an astonishing dénoue- 
ment, its amazing unexpectedness hav- 
ing the effect of a carefully elaborated 
stage artifice that leaves the audience 
agape with wonder. 

Ethel Newland stared at the woman, 
her heart clutched by a sudden doubt 
that was almost akin to physical pain. 
In obedience to her father’s wishes, she 
had made an eligible match; and now 
last she had “done the right 
thing,” and given her hand to the man 
whom Mr. Newland’s selfish, worldly 
wisdom had selected for her, she found 
herself assailed with fears and suspi- 
cions. It had been hard enough to turn 
away resolutely from the man she loved 
at the call of what she had been trained 
to think her duty; it was exasperating 
that the path she had chosen should be 
shadowed at the very outset. 

With the photographic perception of 
her sex, she took in every detail of the 
newcomer’s appearance—the dead-white 
face, the dazed, sleepy eyes, the costly 
fur coat, worn as if it were a peignoir 
hastily assumed on stepping out of bed, 
the silk scarf tied about a mass of un- 
brushed hair, the unwashed, untoiletted 
air that pervaded the woman—all these 
and a hundred other minute Ethel 
noted in that pause of astonishment. 

And then Leroy gave that peculiarly 
soft, engaging laugh of his. “Well, if 
that doesn’t beat everything!” he ex- 
claimed. “If I’d been Ananias himself 
I couldn’t have had a greater surprise. 
Now who, in the name of wonder, are 
you, madam?” 

He leaned forward, a quizzical ex- 
pression wrinkling his forehead. The 
woman stared back at him blankly. Mr. 
Newland was pulling irritably at his 
grizzled mustache, cursing under 
breath the possibility of a private scandal 
Leroy appeared 


when at 


his 


being paraded publicly. 
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the only unconcerned member of the 
party. 

“Why you’re—you’re 
gasped, with a stifled chuckle. 
new housemaid !” 

Though his tone was light, his eyes, 
for the fraction of a second, were as 
hard as steel and filled with meaning. 

The woman hesitated. It seemed as 
if there were some cloud over her mind 
which the other’s word had difficulty in 
penetrating. Then presently she an- 
swered in the tone of a sleepwalker. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Newland glanced quickly at Le- 
roy. He approved strongly of any at- 
tempt to cloak a scandal, but the unex- 
pressed question in his glance indicated 
that he doubted whether his son-in-law 
elect was adopting the right method. 
Housemaids who appeared at that hour 
in the morning out of secret doors, clad 
in expensive furs, were difficult to ex- 
plain. Leroy clearly understood what 
was passing in his thoughts. 

“T give you my word of honor, Mr. 
Newland,” he exclaimed, “I can no more 
understand this than you. We'd better 
send for the housekeeper.” He turned 
again to the heavy-eyed woman. “Mary, 
will you please find Mrs. Poppleton, and 
tell her 1 wish to speak to her.” 

Yes; bir.” 

Mr. Newland drew a breath of relief. 
No conduct could be more clear or 
aboveboard. If this girl had been what 
he supposed, Leroy would never have 
risked sending for his housekeeper. 

“Just one moment, Mary,” Leroy 
went on, as the woman _hesitatingly 
turned away. “Perhaps you will kindly 
tell me where that door leads to. It may 
appear a curious question, but it’s clearly 
time that somebody took me for a per- 
sonally conducted tour through my own 
house. I had just been explaining to 
this lady and gentleman that the door 
was a blind, when you open it.” 

“Tt’s—it’s one of the entrances to the 
quarters, sir,’ the woman 
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stammered. “It isn’t often used, sir ; but 
I wanted to slip out without being seen, 
sir.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’ Leroy remarked. 
“But why this secrecy, and why—it | 
may ask the question without offense, 
Mary—why such an elaborate toilet at 
this hour of the day?” 

The woman's brow was furrowed, as 
if she were engaged in some tremendous 
mental struggle, as if she were fighting 
her way through dream clouds and ob- 
livion to stern realities. 

“It’s my young man as give me this,” 
she answered defiantly, her voice taking 
on a tough accent from which it had 
hitherto been quite free. ‘‘He’s a chauf- 
feur and has his own car. It was his 
present to me at Christmas.” 

Leroy made an impatient movement 
with his hand. “Yes, yes. Quite so. 
Exceedingly generous of him; but the 
point I wish to arrive at is, the 
wearing of your young man’s handsome 
token of affection for you at this hour 
of the morning can be considered con- 
sistent with your duties as a housemaid 
in my establishment ?” 

“I—I was going to the fancy-dress 
ball at Schneider’s Casino to-night, sir. 
I’d done all my morning’s work, and 
Mrs. Poppleton said I might step round 
and show auntie my Auntie’s 
an invalid, sir; she’s been on her back 
for years, and it would be a pleasure to 
her. She hasn’t much to amuse her, 
sir.” 

“That’s all right, Mary,” Leroy ex- 
claimed in a kindly tone. “The thought 
does you every credit, and if Mrs. Pop- 
pleton approves, nothing more need be 
said.” He turned to Mr. Newland. 
“Shall we go in to lunch now? [I'll get 
Simpson to take house 
some time to-day. 
more surprises in store for me.” 

“Most extraordinary affair, my boy 
most extraordinary,” the other replied in 
a tone of unfeigned reliet 

As they passed out of the conserva- 
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tory, Ethel turned for a moment to the 
woman. 

“| hope your aunt will soon be bet- 
ter, Mary,” she said gently. 

The other looked at her curiously. 
defiance, hostility, in those 
“Thank you, miss,” she 


There wa 
somnolent eyes. 
replied meekly. 

On the house, the butler 
whispered to his master. “Mr. Edgar 
Schieff to see you, sir. I put him in the 
library. He's been waitin’ this quarter 
of an hour. He said his business was 
most important.” 

“Confound him!” Leroy exclaimed 
cheerfully, and then turning to Ethel he 
added: “I must ask you and your fa- 
ther to excuse me for a few moments. 
Mr. [:dgar Schiefft’s come to see me 
—heard, I suppose, that his burglar es- 
caped through my premises and wants 
to know if I can assist him.” 

The fat, squat figure of a middle-aged 
man with a prominent inquisitive nose 
and the hard, assertive jaw of the suc- 
cessful financier, rose to greet him in the 
library. 

“I’m sorry to trouble you, Mr. Le- 
roy,” he exclaimed, the thick rolling of 
his 


enteting 


“r’s” betraying his foreign origin, 
“but I was informed by the police that 
the man who burgled my house made 
his escape through your premises, and as 
between you and me, I don’t put much 
faith in the intelligence of these detec- 
tives, | took the liberty of calling on you 
personally.” 

Leroy was blandly agreeable. “I 
should be delighted to be of any service 
to you, Mr. Schieff, but I’m afraid, be- 
yond the facts with which you are ac- 
The whole 
ery to me as it is 
to you—though not quite such an expen- 


quainted, I know nothing. 
thing is as much a myst 


sive one, perhaps.” 

Schieff flapped his fat hands despair- 
ingly. “It’s not the money I mind, Mr. 
Leroy—though those diamonds cost me 
ninety thousand dollars; it’s the princi- 
ple of the thing. None of us is safe; 


by? 














no man’s property is safe—if scoundrels 
are permitted to rob right and left with 
impunity.” 

“I quite 
soothingly. 
man?” 

“My goodness, 
claimed excitedly. 
description—or at least they say they 
have—and this is the amazing thing, 
Mr. Leroy; you know Ben Leverton’s 
wife had her pearls stolen at the Olym- 
pic Hotel last night?” 

“Yes, I’ve good reason to know it,” 
Leroy declared. “For some moments 
Mrs. Leverton was prepared to swear 
that I was the thief.” 

He gave a clever description of the 
scene at the ball, to which Schieff lis- 
tened a little impatiently. Humor was 
not his strong point. 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Leroy, but the point 
is that the description of the hotel bur- 
glar and that of the man who raided my 
house tally in every respect.” 

Leroy gave vent to a long whistle. 
“Really—this is getting interesting, Mr. 
Schieff. Tell me exactly what happened 
at your house.” 

Schieff launched forth into the story 
of the burglary, gesticulating freely as 
he warmed to his narrative. 

“My wife had intended to wear the 
diamonds at the ball, but changed her 
mind. You know these women! And 
stupidly she left them in her room, in- 
stead of returning them to the safe in 
my room.” 

“Ah! you keep your valuables in a 
safe in your bedroom, Mr. Schieff! A 


agree,” Leroy answered 
“Have they any clew to the 


yes,” Schieff ex- 
“The police have a 


very wise precaution. I do the same. 
You carry the key about with you, I 
suppose ?” 

“Of course, my 


retorted somewhat testily. 


lear sir!” the banker 
“T only asked, because I’ve got rather 
a good little device for securing such 
things myself.” 
\s Leroy spoke, he unbuttoned his 


waistcoat, and disclosed a narrow steel 
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belt encased in cloth, that was fastened 
about his waist. 

“Lend me your key, and I will show 
you how it works,” he suggested. 

From his hip pocket, Schieff took a 
safe key and handed it to Leroy. The 
arrangement interested him—as every- 
thing interested him which concerned 
itself with preserving what he had ac- 
quired from other people. 

“Look here, Mr. Schieff.” 

Leroy turned toward the window, as 
if to let more light fall upon his demon- 
stration. For a fraction of a second his 
left hand sought the pocket of his waist- 
coat. 

“There, you see,” he exclaimed. 
“The cleverest pickpocket can try his 
best and he won't be able to remove it 
—not even if he cuts the pocket away.” 

A few minutes later, Mr. Edgar 
Schieff, having obtained all the infor- 
mation he could, took his departure. Le- 
roy was left alone in the library. For a 
moment he stood staring at the book- 
shelves, a whimsical smite on his lips. 
Then he slowly opened his left hand 
and looked down at what it contained. 
It was a piece of wax, and clearly im- 
bedded in it was the impress of a key. 

“Thank you, Mr. Schieff,’ he ex- 
claimed half aloud, and presently his 
shoulders began to heave as if with sup- 
pressed laughter. 


CHAPTER X. 

NO. 22 PLACE. 
ARRY MARKHAM _ had become 
attached, unofficially, to the police 
who were investigating the Schieff bur- 
The fact that he had been able 
to give a detailed description of the 
fugitive thief, and that it was through 
his intervention that the secret way be- 
tween Logan [lace Hamilton 
Square, via Mr. Lawrence Leroy’s con- 
servatory, had been unmasked, ingrati- 
ated him with the representatives of the 
their discov- 
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ering that he was a lawyer, “interested 
in criminal research’’—for so far Mark- 
ham had allowed himself to diverge 
from the truth—they had graciously 
permitted him to be present at their 
formal search of the shack in Logan 
Place. 

It was while he was standing in the 
filthy passage, listening to the theories 
that his companions propounded regard- 
ing the mysterious Black Mike, that 
with a sudden wild beating of his heart, 
he had seen Ethel emerge through the 
hole in the wall. Before he could hope 
to conceal his presence there their eyes 
had met. He saw her flush, and instince- 
tively he followed her gaze to the figure 
of Leroy, who came out into the room 
behind Mr. Newland. 

She turned her head quickly, but he 
knew that the mischief was done. He 
had burned his boats now; he had be- 
trayed to her that he was trying to es- 
tablish on a basis of fact the innuendoes 
he had launched the previous night 
against the man she had honored with 
her hand. He had not content 
with merely propounding the question, 
“Who is Leroy?” he was actively en- 
gaged in seeking an answer. 

So much, he decided, she must have 
discovered, and he judged that the effect 
must be to estrange him still further 
from the kindly thoughts of the girl he 
loved. But it was too late to go back. 
If there were any truth in the suspicion 
that flamed red-hot in his mind, for her 
sake he must go on with what he had 
set his hand to. The husband of the 
woman he loved must not be such a man 
as his suspicion mirrored! 

He was glad when he saw Ethel and 
her party disappear, and he 

once more able 
to give his undivided attention to one 
of the problems that troubled him 

He had seen Leroy enter that slum 
house with-the woman who had spoken 
to him at the ball. With the police he 
had searched the house from top to bot- 


been 
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tom without being able to find a trace 
of her. 

There were two obvious conclusions 
from this fact. [Either she had gone 
through the hole in the wall to Hamil- 
ton Square, and so on her way—an 
itinerary which seemed almost ridicu- 
lous—or she had taken refuge in Le- 
roy’s house. The fact that the door of 
the conservatory had been locked on 
the inside, showing that nobody had 
passed through it and into the Square, 
drove him to this last hypothesis. 

And if she were there, where was she 
being hidden? Hidden, she must be, for 
it was inconceivable, from what he had 
seen of her, that she could be an ordi- 
nary member of Leroy’s household, as- 
sociating without scandal, with the other 
residents of that bachelor establishment. 

The long morning passed without any 
light being cast on these questions. In 
the afternoon he rejoined the police in 
their investigations in Logan Place. And 
then suddenly at a little after three, a 
message came to him, 

He was standing at the door, while 
his companions were busy inside, when 
a low whistle attention. 
Looking up the street he saw The Kid. 
The youngster beckoned him, and with 
a hasty farewell to the detectives, Mark- 
ham strolled unconcernedly toward him. 
The Kid walked beside him, playing 
the part of a mendicant—playing it with 
a realism that showed how pitifully he 


attracted his 


was accustomed to the role. 

“Give us a nickel for a cup o’ coffee, 
mister,” he whined, shuffling along in 
his bare feet. “I ain’t had a bite to eat 
since yes’day noon.’ 

At their early morning interview at 
Markham’s bachelor apartment the plan 


of campaign had been carefully ar- 
ranged, and part of that plan to which 
The Kid was now strictly adhering was 


that they should avoid any suggestion 
of mutual association in public. 
“Here's Markham 


growled, “an 


a dime, my boy,” 


 - axareer 9° 
t rull away 

















The boy grabbed at the coin, and, as 
he did so, passed a piece of paper into 
Markham’s hand. When he reached 
the next corner, Markham, pausing a 
moment before a shop window, read the 
communication, 

Writing and spelling were not much 
in The Kid’s line, but he managed to 
convey his message with extraordinary 
accuracy. 

He had seen the woman in the fur 
coat come out of No. 39 Hamilton 
Square. She had followed a lady and 
the gentleman out of the conservatory 
door. In the street, The Kid had called 
a taxi for her, and had heard the address 


she had given—No. 22 Winterton Place” 


It was a block of apartments and he had 
learned the lady’s name which he spelled 
in blotchy capitals—‘‘Cataret.” 

Mentally, Markham blessed the astute- 
ness of this child of the gutter, and the 
chance that had thrown The Kid in his 
way. Here at last was a rift in the 
mists. Without a moment's hesitation 
he jumped into a taxi, and told the 
driver to take him to Winterton Place. 

A neat maid opened the door of Miss 
Cateret’s apartment at No. 22 and was 
clearly surprised at the sight of the vis- 
itor. 

“Miss Cataret can’t see any one, sir,” 
she said in reply to his question. 

“But I must see her,” he insisted. 
The maid looked dubious. 
name shall I say?” she inquired. 

He hesitated a moment, then boldly 
took the plunge. “Tell her I came with 
an urgent message from Mr. Leroy.” 

He was left standing on the landing, 
while the maid went off to make the 
announcement. Presently re- 
turned and, asking him to come in, led 
the way to a bizarre, but luxuriously 
furnished drawing-room—a room deco- 
rated in the style of the Far East, with 
curiously carved chairs and low seats 
that were covered with cushions over 
which golden dragons sprawled, with 
ornaments of grim-faced Chinese gods 


she 
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and beaten brass bowls and lacquer- 
work. Before he had time to get used 
to this strange setting, the door opened, 
and the woman came in abruptly. 

“You have brought something for me 
from Mr. Leroy?” she asked, coming 
forward with a set stare in her eyes, 
and a strange, hungry eagerness in her 
manner. 

Then suddenly she halted. A little 
cry escaped her lips, as for the first 
time she saw who her visitor was. 

“Mr. Markham!” she gasped. “How 
—how did you find out that I lived 
here?” 


CHAPTER XT. 
TWO LETTERS 


HE black silk portiéres that covered 
the door were still shaking with the 
abruptness of Miss Cataret’s entrance, 
so that the goblin dragon sprawled 
across them, writhing in weird contor- 
tions, seemed for a moment instinct with 
life. Against this bizarre background, 
the woman herself stood, staring with 
dilated eyes at Harry Markham. 

“Why have you come here?” Her 
voice trembled as she asked the ques- 
tion. 

“T found out 
chance,” Markham 
wardly. 

“You found out my address—how?” 

Markham for a moment was non- 
plused. To state baldly how he had dis- 
covered her address was to risk an ab- 
rupt conclusion to the interview. He 
evaded the question, 

“Last night you said you wanted to be 
my friend. You quite voluntarily made 
Certain statements to me. You urged 
me for the sake of my own happiness 
to pursue a certain course. I have been 
taking your advice; that is what brings 


address by 
awk- 


your 
answered 


me here!” 

The woman presséd her hands to her 
face. “Last night! Oh! TI was insane 
last night!” 

“You remember you told me to find 
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out who Mr. Leroy was,” he went en 
pitilessly. “I have been trying to find 
out, that’s all, Miss Cataret ; and I have 
got to a point in my inquiries where 
information from you would be useful.” 

She seemed to rouse herself with an 
effort. “I tell you, I was insane last 
night. You must not think any more 
about what I said, Mr. Markham. It 
was all nonsense. I was jealous of Miss 
Newland. There, that’s the truth!” 

“You suggested that Mr. Leroy had 
deliberately deceived Mrs. Leverton, 
when she asked to inspect his right hand 
to see if it bore the mark of a wound.” 

“It was all nonsense—all nonsense !” 
she repeated. 

“IT saw Mr. Leroy’s right hand,” 
Markham went on calmly. “It did bear 
the mark of a wound—just as you sug- 
gested.” 

She moved so that she could support 
herself by the back of a chair. “You 
must have been mistaken,” she said in 
a low voice. 

“I wasn’t mistaken,” he 
firmly. 

With an unexpectedness that startled 
him she began to laugh. “Really, Mr. 
Markham,” she exclaimed breathlessly, 
“you astonish me. I never dreamed that 
so stupid a hoax could take you in! 
Why, just think of Mr. Leroy’s social 
standing, and ask yourself whether he 
could possibly have done what Mrs. 
Leverton accused him of ?” 

“And yet he finds it necessary to have 
an entrance to his house through Logan 
Place.” 

She glanced at him quickly, apprehen- 
sion in her gaze. ‘You've read that in 
the papers—about the burglary at Mr. 
Schieff’s, and the escape of the burglar 
through Mr. Leroy’s conservatory; but 
it’s hardly fair, is it, to blame Mr. Leroy 
for something that must be regarded 
more as his misfortune than his fault?” 

“Miss Cataret,” Markham replied 
gravely, “you may have very good rea- 


retorted 





sons for trying to evade the question, 
but I won't test your powers any fur- 
ther. I saw you, in company with Mr, 
Leroy, enter the house in Logan Place 
which communicates with No. 39 Ham- 
ilton Square. I know further that you 
left No. 39 Hamilton Square this morn- 
ing in the costume that you wore at the 
ball. It is useless, therefore, to pretend 
that Mr. Leroy was not familiar with 
this secret entrance, seeing he must have 
taken you by it into the house where 
you passed the night.” 

Had he struck her he could not have 
reduced her in a moment to a more 
pitiable state. Terror had transformed 
her face into a ghastly mask. 

“Don’t!” she begged. “Don’t!” 

Her hands groped aimlessly in the 
air, as if she were warding off some 
evil influence seen only by herself. Pity 
welled up in Markham’s heart. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Cataret; I wouldn’t 
have interfered at all if you hadn’t sug- 
gested it to me. Now it’s too late to go 
back. You see how I’m situated, don’t 
you;” Then in a more kindly tone he 
added: “Tell me frankly all you know 
about Mr. Leroy.” 

For some moments she gazed at him 
fixedly, as if she did not see him; then 
gradually the wildness in her eyes 
passed. 

“Not now,” she said. “Give me a 
week, Mr. Markham. Then if you come 
here, I'll tell you all I know.” 

Markham considered for a moment. 
The proposal was a curious one, possibly 
masking a trap. If she were prepared 
to relate what she knew about Leroy, 
she could say it now; the delay sug- 
gested was merely a device for putting 
off the moment of confession in the 
hope that something might occur in the 
interval to render it unnecessary. 

On the other hand, what was he to 
do? He couldn’t force her to speak. In 
other circumstances he might have 
threatened exposure and the police, but 
the conditions governing his inquiry 














into the question, “Who is Leroy?” for- 
bade the taking of these steps. 

Ethel had to be—considered. Now 
that her engagement to Leroy had been 
publicly announced, how could he be a 
party to linking her name with that of 
the man on whom his suspicions had 
fallen? No; as he conceived his part, 
he must probe this question to the bot- 
tom, but without calling in the police. 
Indeed, he must in a manner stand be- 
tween Leroy and the police, so that 
Ethel should be saved from any public 
scandal. 

“Very good, Miss Cataret,”’ he replied 
presently, “I will call here in a week's 
time. And now, good-by.” 

She hardly touched his hand, but 
watched him fearfully until the door 
had closed behind him. Then 
crossed quickly to a little table on which 
a telephone instrument rested, and called 
up Larry Leroy. 

He listened patiently to her story and 
did not seem particularly disturbed. He 
advised Miss Cataret not to get excited, 
and assured her that everything would 
be all right. 

“Thanks for calling me. I'll take care 
of this Markham bird, Vivienne. Don’t 
you fret,” were his concluding words 


she 


Just how he planned to accomplish 
this purpose revealed in a letter 
which Miss Cataret received from him 
the following morning. It read as fol- 


was 


lows: 


My Dear Vivienne: How nice of you 
to take such an interest in our friend, Mark 


ham! As he is also a friend of Ethel's, | 
feel a double responsibility to exert myseli 
in his behalf. 


Fortunately, my very good friend, Coloncl 
Westerman, treasurer of the International 
Products Corporation, is good cnough to im- 
himself under certain i 
me, and is anxious to repay them. He has 

rreed to offer Markham a very nice posi 
tion as the company’s representative in San- 
tiago de Chile, which, as you probably r 
from the days when you were taught 


agine obligations to 


call 


your jografee at the end of a hickory stick, 
long way 


is a long, from the good, old 
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U. S. A. Markham has the necessary quali- 
fications and the job will pay a good salary 
—which is something the fellow seems to 
need pretty badly, as far as I can judge. 
One of the conditions of the engagement will 
be that Markham must start for South 
America within the next seven days. Have 
I managed as you wished? Sincerely yours, 
Larry Leroy. 

Miss Cataret read through this kindly 
letter twice. Then an ironical smile lit 
up her face. 

“What a clever devil he is!’ she mut- 
tered. 


Meanwhile, Harry Markham had 
made his way back to his lonely apart- 
ment. There he found a note awaiting 
him in Ethel Newland’s handwriting. 
He picked it up eagerly, but the very 
opening words, “Dear Mr. Markham,” 
brought a cloud to his brow, which deep- 
ened as he read. 

I might have been inclined to overlook 
what you said last night, but your presence 
in that dreadful house this morning proves 
to me that you do seriously entertain your 
outrageous suspicions of Mr. Leroy. I should 
he wanting in loyalty to the man I am to 
wed if I did not make the only protest that 
lies in my power. In future, you will un- 


derstand, the claims of our old friendship 
are at an end. Yours faithfully, 
ETHEL NEWLAND. 


He let the letter drop from his fingers 
to the floor. So that was the culmina- 
Ethel was lost 
to him irretrievably. [ven their past 
friendship was to become a mere mem- 
ory. This was the price he had to pay 
for thrusting himself blindly into the 
that surrounded Lawrence 


tion of his romance! 


mystery 
Leroy. 
CHAPTER Al. 
RECOGNIZED! 
M kK. kK DGAR SCHIEFF lay back in 
a comfortable chair, meditatively 
smoking his cigar. Not for many years 
had he so enjoyed an evening in his own 
house. 
fo begin with, Mrs. Schieff was not 


there. He had acquired his wife as he 
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had acquired his pictures and his statu- 
ary and everything else in his palatial 
house, because of her rarity and her ex- 
pensiveness. Since the day on which 
he had made their bargain, he had often 
had cause to regret the fact that he had 
not stuck to the more ordinary lines of 
collecting. Pictures could not talk; 
statues could look as classically beautiful 
as his wife, without reminding him con- 
tinuously of their aristocratic perfection 
and his own mean origin. 

Now, to the fortunate absence of his 
wife, had been added the fact that he 
had spent the evening téte-a-téte with a 
man after his own heart, a delightful 
companion who didn’t spoil his pleasure 
in his possession by parading a knowl- 
edge of art values, but frankly took an 
interest in prices. 

A picture for which he had paid 
eighty thousand dollars must be better 
than one that he had picked up for a 
few hundred; and with that sound, no- 
damned-nonsense view, Mr. Lawrence 
Leroy had entirely agreed. He had 
shown, too, an eminently satisfactory 
appreciation of the jewelry which 
Schieff had purchased from time to time 
to decorate his wife, displaying a knowl- 
edge of prices that won the banker’s 
heart. 

Further, he had been most helpful in 
his kindly suggestions regarding the dis- 
covery of the burglar who had robbed 
Mr. Schieff of his diamond necklace. 
What had really endeared him to his 
host was his most excellent advice con- 
cerning burglar alarms and safes and 
the other protective devices that the per- 
sons representing the “haves” ought to 
use against the predatory “have-nots.” 

The clock on the mantelpiece striking 
One in the morning roused him from 
his pleasant reverie, and rising, he sum- 
moned his butler. 

“To-morrow, James,” he remarked to 
that dignitary, whose manner of being 
respectful hardly masked his contempt 
for his master, “you will see that the 





new burglar alarms I shall send from 
the city are properly fixed.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“And, James, you have-heard nothing, 
I suppose? It is now four days since 
that dreadful night, and the police have 
discovered nothing ?” 

“No, sir. They have discovered noth- 


” 


ing. 
Schieff  grunted — disapprovingly. 


Something in his butler seemed to sug- 
gest that he was far from being dis- 
pleased at the failure of the detective 
bureau. 

“You can turn the lights out here; 
I am going to bed,” he announced. 

Stepping into a self-operated electric 
elevator in the hall, the banker ascended 
to the second fioor, and made his way 
to his bedroom. Arrived there, his con- 
versation with Leroy still in his mind, 
he examined with satisfaction all the de- 
fensive arrangements of his apartment. 
A burglar-proof safe stood against the 
wall, in full view of the occupant of 
the bed. On the table by the bedside 
was a revolver. Over the bed was an 
alarm, which any one attempting to 
force an entry by the window must set 
in motion. Everything was in order, 
and with a feeling of security, Mr. Ed- 
gar Schieff undressed and turned in. 

An hour and a half later he was 
roused from his first sleep. He could 
discover no reason why he had awak- 
ened, and he was about to switch on 
the light to see the time—his hand in- 
deed was already fumbling for the 
chain that hung from the electric lamp 
—when something made him pause. 
There came to him abruptly a sensa- 
tion, far from pleasant, of another pres- 
ence in the room. 

He listened with all his ears, Not a 
sound broke the stillness of the night; 
and yet that eerie sensation remained. 

For two minutes he lay motionless, 
and then once more he felt for the 
hanging switch. He was about to turn 
on the light, when a precaution oc- 

















curred to him. Without a rustle of the 
bedclotnes he secured his revolver 
from the table, and now feeling less 
nervous with his fingers clutching the 
butt, he turned on the light. 

The room sprang out of the darkness 
—not only the room, but a_ figure 
crouching in front of the safe, a figure 
that sprang up and faced him, disclos- 
ing itself to be that of a tall, well-built 
man in a dark sweater and tight-fitting 
trousers, whose face was partly hid- 
den by the peaked cap he wore and 
partly by a black silk mask. 

“Put your hands up, or I will shoot 
you like a dog,” exclaimed the banker. 

The man did as he was bid, standing 
absolutely motionless. Keeping his eye 
on him, Edgar Schieff pressed the but- 
ton of an electric bell thkt communi- 
cated with the servants’ quarters. 

“Ah! we have you this time, 
friend,” he went on. “Do not 
moving, or you will be a dead man.” 
He felt playful and humorous. “I am 
sorry to inconvenience you,” he contin- 
ued; “but it is only for a few seconds. 
The servants will be here soon, I assure 
you.” 

Suddenly the man laughed 
ant, musical laugh. 

“Not a chance, Edgar, old boy!” he 
said in a gruff voice. “That wire was 
cut several hours ago.” 

As he spoke he deliberately locked his 
arms, and stood in a graceful attitude 
with his hands an his hips, regarding the 
pompous figure in the bed. 

For a moment Schieff was nonplused. 
Then he reminded himself that he still 
had the revolver, and though it would 
be a nuisance having to get out of bed, 
he was, so far, master of the situation. 

“Let me remind you, my friend, that 
» your hands are not over your head,” he 
observed in his playful tone. “I should 
be sorry if anything happened to you, 
but if they are not up before I count 
three, something undoubtedly will hap- 
pen!” 
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He began to count three slowly—all 
the more slowly because the man ap- 
peared to be quite unconcerned, 

“T mean it, my friend,” he said after 
he had uttered the word, “Two.” 

A smile spread over the other’s lips. 

“A very interesting performance, my 
worthy Edgar,” he remarked, “but as the 
cartridges have been drawn from that 
revolver, I don’t feel myself in any seri- 
ous danger.” 

Anger, not unmixed with fear, set the 
banker’s brain afire. He pulled the trig- 
There was a click and nothing 


ger. 
more. He pulled again—with the same 
result. 


The man abruptly stepped forward. 
In some subtle his manner had 
changed. 

“That will do,” he said roughly. “I’ve 
no time to waste. Put that thing down 
and get out of bed.” 

"With a gasp of horror, Schieff felt 
the muzzle of an automatic pressed 
head. His revolver 
from his hands to the bed- 
clothes, and with a groan he slipped 
from between the sheets. Standing on 
the rug in his pink silk pajams, he cut a 
curious figure by the side of the tall, 
graceful man in the dark sweater. 

“You woke too soon, my plump Ed- 
gar—for your own the 
burglar said. “I regret to have to ask 
you to take that chair.” 

He pointed to a chair as he spoke, 
and the banker meekly obeyed. The 
next moment the burglar unwound from 
his waist a rope, and before his victim 
was aware that he was no longer covered 
by the revolver he had been bound to his 


way 


against his own 


dropped 


convenience,” 


seat. 

“And, now, dear friend,” the burglar 
announced; “you will be able to sit in 
the orchestra and witness a first-class 
performance of my art. I am about to 
open that safe—by the simplest method 
known. But you must first promise me 
not to speak ?”’ 

Schieft’s courage was stirred by the 
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“IT shall make no such 
“You dirty 


other’s gibe. 
promise,” he gasped. 
thief !” 

“In that case I have no other choice 
than to silence you,” the burglar retorted 
calmly. 

Slipping his left hand into his pocket, 
he produced a contrivance such as den- 
tists use to keep the jaws open. Then 
carefully stripping off the gloves he 
wore he bent over his victim. 

“Open your mouth, my dear sir,” he 
said. 

Schieff resolutely kept his jaws closed, 
and as he did so, his eyes involuntarily 
studied the long flexible fingers and deli- 
cate hands that were under his nose. 
Suddenly he gave an exclamation. 

“Ach, so! I know you. You are the 
same man who was here before, the man 
who stole Mrs. Leverton’s _ pearls. 
There is the mark on the back of your 
right hand.” 

His voice died down into a gurgle as 
the gag was forced through his now- 
opened lips and adroitly adjusted. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BY THE FLASH LIGHT’S RAY. 


THE lips that had worn a pleasant en- 

gaging smile seemed to straighten, 
giving an effect of hard, pitiless anger. 
Below the bottom edge of the black silk 
mask the whole of the visible face be- 
came brutally aggressive. 

“You are making more noise than is 
consistent with your personal safety,” 
the nocturnal visitor said gruffly. 

He snapped the gag into its place, and 
then, wiping his fingers on the jacket 
of Mr. Edgar Schieff’s pajamas, care- 
fully drew on his dark gloves, studying 
his victim the while. Presently the smile 
returned. 

“Frankly, I don’t like your color 
scheme for repose, my jolly, fat Edgar. 
Why is it that men of your particular 
shape—a balloon aspiring to complete 
inflation—always select pink? You look 


like—like what Keats calls ‘the light of 
two sunsets,’ bottled and ready for 
transport.” 

He laughed softly, clearly enjoying 
his own humor. The banker’s cheeks 
took on a deeper shade of purple. But 
furious and humiliated as he was, he 
never lost for a moment his grip of 
what for him was the chief feature of 
the situation. He was being insulted 
and maltreated, and obviously he was 
going to be robbed; but an unfaltering 
and persistent pursuit of an object was 
the characteristic ;which centuries of 
suffering had impressed on his type, and 
Edgar Schieff had this characteristic in 
abundance. It had been the mainspring 
of his career. Wherefore he could now 
think, not of the inglorious present when 
he was the victim, but of the future, 
when with the forces of law and order 
marshaled on his side, he might repay 
with interest all he was enduring. 

He might not be able to speak or 
move, but he could see and he could 
hear, and as the graceful figure in the 
strange dress whipped him with his sa- 
tirical humor, Schieff’s eyes noted every 
visible detail of the other’s appearance, 
and his ears recorded on his memory 
every modulation and tone of the man’s 
voice. 

“T must not delay unnecessarily the 
performance I promised you,” the bur- 
glar went on. “There is your safe, con- 
taining the luxurious trifles that you 
have managed to accumulate since those 
far-off days when you entered the prom- 
ised land from the steerage, by way of 
Ellis Island. I am going to say ‘Open 
Sesame!’ and they will all be mine.” 

Edgar Schieff made never a move- 
ment. His whole being was concen- 
trated on one purpose—to trace the 
chord of memory that the man’s voice 
and manner had set vibrating. Sud- 
denly that voice and manner had 
changed in some subtle way. It was 
as if an actor had forgotten for a few 
seconds the rdle he was playing, and had 




















The accent, the man- 


become himself. 

ner of speaking, the laugh were all fa- 

miliar—damnably, elusively familiar. 
The man cast one last glance at the 


rope that bound his victim, and then 
turned to the safe. His every move- 
ment was noiseless. He might have 


been a shadow flitting about the room. 

“Look, here is the secret!” he ex- 
claimed, holding up a key, as he bent 
over the safe. 

A gurgle of surprise escaped from the 
banker's speechless lips. A few hours 
before, he had with his own hands 
placed this key in a secret drawer of 
another safe in his study—a safe with 
a combination lock of which he alone 
knew the code. 

“T had the key specially made for to- 
night, to save myself and you unneces- 
sary trouble,’’ the man continued, as if 
answering the other’s — unspoken 
thoughts. “It would have been such a 
waste of time to have had to force the 
lock of your study safe.” 

Beads of perspiration broke out on 
the banker’s forehead. That voice— 
had he heard it before? The 
question occupied his mind to the ex- 
clusion of any surprise he might have 
felt at the man’s intimate knowledge of 
his private affairs. 

“We insert the key—so. We turn 
the lock. Pray, observe, my plump [:d- 
gar. The door swings open—and there 
we are!” The burglar suited his ac- 
tions to his words, as if he had been a 
conjurer, “pattering” for the amuse- 
ment of his audience. ‘Now let us 

ass 


where 


SCC I 
He thrust his hand into the safe and 
withdrew a large leather box. 


“Your good lady’s diamond tiara. 
Correct me if I’m wrong. Worth some 
fifty thousand dollars—though you 


probably paid less.” 

He opened the case, and the eiectric 
light sparkled upon the facets of the 
precious stones. 

“It never suited Mrs. Schieff, you 
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know. Never! You have no taste in 
such matters. In taking it from you, 
am really establishing a claim to the 
gratitude of all persons in society with 
zsthetic taste.” 

As he spoke he produced from his 
pocket a pair of steel pliers, and dex- 
terously cut the framework of the tiara 
across. Then placing it on the floor, he 
bent it backward until the curve formed 
a quarter circle. Pulling up his sweater, 
he thrust it into some receptacle that he 
wore beneath. He had fashioned it, so 
that it fitted accurately to the curve of 
his body. 

‘Now here are some pearls,” he con- 
tinued. “Those you can keep. They 
were a bad bargain. A ring—yes, very 
fine of its kind.” ‘ 

He went on rapidly through an in- 
ventory of the safe’s contents, taking 
some of the things, rejecting others. 
Still with that elusive rememberance un- 
the banker noted the unfal- 
tering accuracy with which he valued 


cornered, 


everything. 

“That will conclude our performance 
for to-night, ladies and gentlemen.” 

The burglar had risen from his stoop- 
ing position, after closing and locking 
the safe and now stood adjusting the 
bags that he wore under his sweater. 
When he had finished, it would have 
been difficult to detect that he carried 
anything concealed about his person. 

“T will now wish you good evening, 
Idgar, old dear! I trust you have been 
both instructed and amused. If any 
drop of bitterness should poison your 
mind, let me just remark that, as you 
have taken from the public all you could 
lay your hands on, as you have gutted 
the world to enrich yourself, so I have 
taken from you. Between the profes- 
sions we pursue there is only a slight 
distinction; you rob with the assistance ° 
of the law, I without it.” 

He stooped to pick up the steel pliers 
that he had left lying on the carpet. 
himself erect, his 


Suddenly he drew 
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manner undergoing an instant change. 
The half-satirical smile vanished from 
his face. His jaw was set firmly with a 
brutal aggressiveness that altered the 
whole expression of his features. He 
became at once the alert, watchful sav- 
age who scents a trap. Somewhere in 


the silence of the house a stair had 
creaked. 
Schieff, too, had heard that faint 


sound and his heart leaped within him 
with joy and hope. Was this cowardly, 
bullying marauder to be caught after 
all, red-handed ? 

Again that faint sound reached them. 
The burglar seemed to make up his mind 
instantly. Drawing his automatic, he 
moved quickly to the electric switch 
and turned off the light. The banker 
felt the muzzle of the weapon pressed 
against his neck. 

“A sound and you die,’ 
whispered. 

In the darkness both waited for the 
dénouement. Somebody was in the pas- 
sage outside. They could hear cautious, 
clumsy footsteps for a moment. Then 
silence for a space. 

The handle of the door was softly 
tried and then released. Again that 
pause which, to Schieff’s nerves at least, 
was torture unendurable. It was broken 
at last by a noise as of metal rubbing 
against wood. Then a click. 


’ 


the man 


The banker was in a sweat of anx- 
iety. The cords that bound him had be- 
gun to eat into his soft flesh; his jaw 
ached infernally from its enforced po- 
sition; but he forgot all these incon- 
veniences; even the cold feel of the 
ring of metal pressed against his neck 
—in his consuming desire to know who 
was outside. If it were the servants, 
why didn’t they rouse the house? If it 
were the police, why 

The train of his conjectures was 
broken by the stealthy opening and clos- 
ing of the door. [ootsteps came across 
the floor and then abruptly stopped. It 
was as if the person had suddenly be- 
come conscious that somebody else was 
in the room. Schieff could almost feel 
the man listening. 

The strain had reached the breaking 
point, when a beam of light from an 
electric torch lit up the darkness. At 
the same moment the weapon was with- 
drawn from its position against the 
banker’s neck, and a dark shadow leaped 
across the ray of light. There was the 
sound of a blow, followed by a heavy 
body dropping on the carpet. 

Schieff involuntarily closed his eyes. 
When he opened them again, he was 
alone in the room, except for the fig- 
ure that lay stretched on the floor, with 
the lighted torch, lying where it had 
fallen, illuminating the face. 





To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, September 7th. 
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weekly, and that you will not, therefore, have long to wait 
for the final chapters of this serial. 











FIRST WOMAN SHERIFF IN OKLAHOMA 


KLAHOMA has its first woman sheriff in Mrs. William Cates, of Duncan. 

She was appointed to fill the place of her husband, who died recently, 
and she will serve until September, when a regular election will be held. 

Already Sheriff Cates has raided three stills and served notice that boot- 


leggers will be run down with relentless vigor. 


The folks of Stephens County 


feel sure her record will continue to be a shining example of efficiency and 
devotion to duty. 
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IRST of all, even before he 

glanced at the dead man in 

the chair, Hanlon saw the 

smoldering cigarette. A 
feebly wavering wisp of smoke had 
drawn his gaze to it the moment he 
entered the dimly lighted room. Lying 
on the massive library table, it was 
blistering a dark streak into the smooth 
mahogany finish, and little remained 
of it except the cork tip and about 
three inches of ash. 

The little wreath of smoke, writhing 
languidly upward, seemed to exert a 
peculiar fascination on the man from 
headquarters. The other two men in 
the room, who were standing near the 
door and could not see the object of his 
interest, looked at him in silencee while 
he watched the dying flutters of the 
vapory spiral. The tobacco was now 
almost consumed, and already the rim 
of the cork tip showed a charred tinge. 
The wrigglings of the wisp of smoke 
grew feebler and feebler, and after a 
little they ceased altogether. 

Hanlon, tall and loose jointed, and 
garbed in a gray suit that did not quite 
fit him, let his eyes rest for a moment 
longer on the three inches of ash and 
the charred cork tip. His knitted 
brows and the wrinkle on his forehead 
hinted that the fragments held a sig- 
nificance for him which as yet his mind 
could not quite grasp. With a furtive 
motion, as if not wishing the other two 
to see what he was doing, he drew out 
his handkerchief and lightly covered the 
remnants of the cigarette. Finally he 
shrugged his lanky shoulders and 
glanced at his watch. 


“Eleven-twenty,” he mumbled. 

Then he walked to the other side of 
the table and fixed a seemingly casual 
glance on the dead man. ‘The head, 
with a tinge of iron-gray at the temples 
and a look of terror written on the rigid 
features, had slumped back over the top 
of the morris chair, and the shaded 
chandelier suspended over the table 
threw a lurid sheen over the face. The 
man was in full dress, and at a point 
near the heart the expansive shirt bosom 
was stained with a splash of crimson. 

“He’s been dead less than an hour, 
I should say,” was the detective’s com- 
ment. “You heard no shot, Higgins?” 

“No, sir,” declared the butler. His 
chubby face bore a grayish pallor, and 
it was evident that he found the scene 
in the room sorely distressing. He 
shifted his gaze, and his eyes widened 
into a stare of mingled reproach and 
suspicion as he fixed them on the young 
man standing at his side. 

“Well,” mumbled Hanlon, pacing the 
floor, “these walls seem to be pretty 
solid, and the fact that you didn’t hear 
the shot means nothing. Who else 
lives in the house?” 

“Nobody, sir. Just Mr. Ainsworth 
and myself, The cook and the maid 
sleep out, and the chauffeur has a room 
over the garage.” 

Hanlon turned, and his eyes strayed 
to where the handkerchief lay on the 
table. “Was Mr. Ainsworth a heavy 
smoker?” he inquired, in tones meant 
to signify that the question was of no 
particular importance. 

“Oh, no, sir. He was very moderate 
in all things. He was fond of cigarettes, 
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but he made it a rule never to smoke 
more than four a day; one after each 
meal and one at bedtime. The ones 
he smoked were longer than the usual 
kind, though.” 

“So I see.” A box at one end of the 
table had caught the detective’s glance. 
He studied the label, printed in gold on 
a background of vivid red. “Mahomet, 
the Turkish Cigarette of Quality, 
After-dinner Size.” Taking one of the 
long, slender rolls from the box, he 
held it between his finger tips. ‘About 
three and a half inches, on a guess. The 
ordinary size is about two and two 
thirds. Now, Higgins, tell me some- 
thing about Mr. Ainsworth’s personal 
habits. Was he neat or untidy? Did 
he ever throw matches or lighted 
cigarettes around ?” 

“Never, sir!” The butler’s tone in- 
dicated that the thing was unthinkable, 
but his puzzled face showed that the 
drift of the questions was beyond him. 
“He was neat almost to a fault, sir, and 
he was particularly careful about 
matches and cigarettes. He would no 
more drop a lighted cigarette on the 
floor than—than he would cut off a 
finger.” 

Hanlon nodded slightly, as if an item 
of some importance had been settled in 
his mind. Out of the corner of an eye 
he glanced at the young man standing 
beside the butler. For an instant he 
seemed on the point of addressing him, 
but he changed his mind and again 
turned to Higgins. 

“What were Mr. Ainsworth’s move- 
ments this evening?” he inquired. 

As if he had mastered his sense of 
horror, the butler stepped forward and 
came within the radius of the light. He 
was only partly dressed and his efforts 
to maintain his habitual dignity and 
composure had a somewhat ludicrous 
effect. For a moment he seemed to be 
searching his memory. 


“Mr. Ainsworth dined at his club, 


sir,” he said in precise, level tones, “‘and 


did not return until about half past ten. 
He went at once to the library. It was 
his habit to sit there and read for about 
an hour before retiring.” 

“And smoke his bedtime cigarette?” 

“Yes, sir.” This time the butler 
spoke with a faintly hesitant drawl, and 
his brows went up a trifle, as if the 
question had perplexed him. 

“Was that the last you saw of him 
alive?” 

“No, sir. He had been in the library 
only a few minutes when he rang for 
me and asked me to get him a long- 
distance number on the telephone. Mr. 
Ainsworth was an impatient man, and 
he never liked to argue with central. 
When I had got the connection, he in- 
structed me to tell the answering party 
that the board meeting scheduled for 
next Thursday afternoon had _ been 
called off.” 

“That was all?” 

"Al, SI” 

Hanlon rocked gently on his heels 
and seemed to turn a problem over in 
his mind. With a preoccupied air he 
took a cigarette from the box, lighted 
it, took a single puff at it, then placed 
it on a silver salver standing on the 
table. At the same moment he looked 
at his watch and jotted something on 
a piece of paper. 

“Pretty good brand,” he murmured 
approvingly. “Guess I'll switch to Ma- 
homets, unless they're too expensive. 
By the way, Higgins, couldn’t you be a 
little more explicit in regard to time? 
You say Mr. Ainsworth returned about 
half past ten and rang for you a few 
minutes later. Try to be a little more 
exact. What time was it when—— 
But never mind. I think the long- 
distance operator can help us out.” 

He crossed the floor, picked up the 
telephone from the little stand in a 
corner of the room, and asked for a 
connection. After a few questions and 
answers he put the instrument down 
and sauntered back to the table. Ab- 
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sently he plucked another cigarette 
from the box, touched a match to the 
end, and inhaled once. Then he placed 
the cigarette beside its smoldering pred- 
ecessor on the salver. Again he made 
a brief notation. 

“According to central’s record,” he 
announced in casual tones, “the con- 
versation began at ten-thirty-nine and 
lasted exactly two minutes. The point 
is of no special importance, but it is 
just as well to have the exact facts. 
It must have been ten-forty-one when 
you hung up the receiver, Higgins. 
What did you do after that?” 

Again the butler seemed to be search- 
ing his memory. He glanced for a mo- 
ment at the two smoking cigarettes on 
the salver, then lifted his eyes and en- 
countered Hanlon’s gaze. ‘‘Nothing, 
sir. I just asked Mr. Ainsworth if he 
wanted me further.” 

“What did he say?” 

Higgins’ lips twitched into a wan 
smile. “He asked me for a match. 
The match safe happened to be empty. 
There was one in my pocket, and I 
handed it to him.” 

“What did he want it for?’ 

The butler frowned slightly, as if 
nettled with the headquarters man for 
pressing so trivial a point. “To light 
a cigarette with, sir.” 

“His customary bedtime cigarette?” 

“Ves, sit.” 

“Did you see him light it?” 

“I did.” The butler’s ratty, gray eyes 
gave Hanlon a puzzled look. ‘He was 
lighting it just as I turned away and 
left the room.” 

Hanlon stretched his lanky figure 
and yawned. “Allowing a minute for 
the time it took you to hand Mr. Ains- 
worth the match it must have been 
about ten-forty-two when you left the 
room. You didn’t see him alive after 
that ?”’ 

“No, sir.” Higgins gazed solemnly 
at the figure in the chair. “I went 
straight to bed and to sleep almost at 


once. I couldn’t have been asleep more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes when 
I ” 

tiis accents drooped, and he stared 
in amazement at Hanlon, as if he just 
now realized the oddity of the head- 
quarters man’s conduct. The detective 
had lighted another cigarette and after 
a single puff placed it beside the other 
two on the salver. Again he jotted 
down something on the paper before 
him. 

“Go on, Higgins.” 

The butler blinked his eyes, jerked 
his head to one side, and went on with 
his story. “I had been asleep only a 
little while when I heard a noise. It 
woke me up at once, and I switched 
on the light and hurried into a few 
clothes. Then——” 

“Not so fast, Higgins,” drawled the 
detective, lighting another of Ains- 
worth’s long cigarettes, and after a 
single inhalation placing it beside its 
fellows on the silver tray. Can’t you 
tell me exactly at what time you woke 
up?” 
“T can, sir.” This time there was no 
hesitancy in the butler’s voice. “I 
happened to look at my alarm clock 
just as I jumped out of bed, and it was 
exactly eleven o’clock.” 

“Right on the hour, eh? That’s why 
you're so sure of it I take it. What 
did you do?” 

“The noise sounded as if somebody 
had broken a window at the west end 
of the house, right above the conserva- 
tory extension. I could think of noth- 
ing but burglars, so the first thing I 
did was to telephone the police. I ad- 
mit I was a bit scared, sir, but I screwed 
up my courage and started to investi- 
gate. First I went to the window over 
the conservatory. One pane was in 
splinters, and then 1 knew somebody 
had crawled in over the roof of the 
conservatory. I had often warned Mr. 
Ainsworth that it would be too easy 
for a burglar to get in that way and 
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that the window should be wired, but 


” 


he—— 

“Stick to your story Higgins.” The 
detective seemed a trifle impatient. 
Another cigarette joined the other four 
on the salver. 

“Well, I was trembling all over, but 
I managed to get downstairs. I tried 
the library first. The light was still on, 
and I could see Mr. Ainsworth leaning 
back against the chair. At first | 
thought he was asleep. Then——” 
His voice faltered and a tremor shook 
the portly figure. 

“Go on, Higgins.” As if only half 
listening, the detective sauntered across 
the floor, hands buried in his trousers 
pockets. 

The butler raised his hand and 
pointed a shaking finger at the young 
man standing beside him. ‘Then I saw 
him,” he declared. “I knew him at 
once. He’s Paul Winslow, Mr. Ains- 
worth’s nephew. He was leaning over 
the desk, and there was some kind of 
instrument in his hand. I thought he 
was trying to force the drawer open. 
I stepped forward as quietly as I could, 
but all of a sudden I let out a yell. I 
happened to glance straight at Mr. 
Ainsworth’s face, and I knew at once 
he was dead. Mr. Winslow heard me 
and started to run. I caught him in the 
outer hall just as he was trying to work 
the safety catch on the door, and I 
grappled with him till you came.” 

Higgins’ voice grew husky toward 
the last, and now he took out a hand- 
kerchief and wiped his perspiring face, 
meanwhile gazing mournfully at the 
dead man in the chair. While he spoke, 
the detective’s eyes had been fixed ab- 
stractedly on the five cigarettes smol- 
dering on the silver tray. Two of them 
were already half consumed. Now he 
seemed to rouse himself from a reverie. 
He looked at the drawer beneath the 
mahogany surface of the desk. 

“Scratches,” he muttered. 

Then he took a magnifying lens from 
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his pocket and trained it on scattered 
points along the top and sides of the 
desk. Mumbling something about 
“finger prints,” he put the glass down 
and moved jerkily about the room, 
peeping behind chairs and settees and 
looking into dim corners. Presently 
he stooped and picked a metallic object 
from the floor. 

“A thirty-two,” he mumbled. ‘One 
cartridge gone. This is the toy that 
turned the trick, evidently.” Handling 
the weapon gingerly, he examined the 
butt through the magnifying lens. 
“Wiped clean. Not the tiniest sign of 
a finger print. H’m! The murderer 
had sense enough to clean the handle of 
his gun, but he left his trade-mark on 
the desk. They always forget some- 
thing. Seems to me if I was to commit 
a murder I'd do it up right.” 

He carefully wrapped the weapon 
in a newspaper and placed it on the 
desk. The butler rebuked his levity 
with a The young man, who 
had never moved from his _ position 
near the door, regarded him with a 
Again the de- 
tective’s eyes fell on the slowly smol- 
dering cigarettes. All of them were now 
more than half consumed, and in the 
wake of each was a little trail of ash. 

“Funny thing these flavored 
cigarettes,” he musingly. 
“T’ve noticed several times that if you 
light them and put them down, they 
burn out of themselves, though they 
don’t burn nearly so fast as when you 
smoke them. I suppose it’s the ingredi- 
ents in them that accounts for it, for 
the plain domestic kind doesn’t stay 
lit long after you stop smoking. Look 
at these, now. They must be a high- 
class brand, or they wouldn’t burn so 
Well, Winslow,” and of a sud- 
den he looked up and fixed the young 
man with a soft and yet oddly pene- 
trating “will you tell us why 


scowl. 


fixed, apathetic stare. 


about 
observed 


evenly. 


glance, 


s 


you killed your uncle?” 
lor an instant the young man’s gaze 











—— 
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wavered, then he squared his shoulders 
and with firm tread walked up to the 
desk. His flaxen hair was rumpled and 
there was a strange fire in the depths 
of the blue eyes. He had a strong, 
healthily bronzed face, but the twitch- 
ings at the corners of the mouth and 
an occasional quiver of the nostrils be- 
trayed a violent turmoil within. 

“T didn’t kill him,’ he declared 
vehemently. 

Hanlon smiled. “Hear that, Hig- 
gins? He says he didn’t kill his uncle.” 

“I'd like to think he didn’t,’ mur- 
mured the butler, a look of intense 
grief in his face. “But if Mr. Winslow 
didn’t commit the murder, who did? 
I’m willing to take oath, sir, that there’s 
been no strangers in the house to-night. 
Why, if Mr. Winslow didn’t do it, then 

then I must have done it myself. 
The guilt lies between us two, for no- 
body else had a chance to commit the 
crime.” A faint, sorrowful smile 
hovered about his lips. “I certainly 
hope Mr. Winslow can explain what he 
was doing at the desk just as I walked 
in.” 

The detective nodded, but his face 
vas noncommittal. “I think you're 


right, Higgins. One of you two must 


have committed the murder, and _ it’s 
up to Winslow to explain a few things. 
You don’t deny breaking into the house 
by way of the window above the con- 
servatory, eh, Winslow ?” 

“What would be the use?’ The 
young man shrugged his shoulders 
scornfully. 

“It was just about eleven o'clock 
when you broke in, wasn’t it?” 

“T don’t see that the time matters.” 
Young Winslow gazed defiantly into 
the detective’s eyes. “However, since 
you insist, I seem to recall that a 
clock was striking eleven somewhere 
just about the time I got inside.” 

“Fine!” drawled Hanlon. “That 
jibes exactly with what Higgins has told 
us. He says it was exactly eleven by 


his alarm clock when he jumped out 
of bed. One of you killed Ainsworth, 
and your conduct certainly looks queer, 
Winslow. You needn’t talk unless you 
want to, of course, but don’t you think 
you'd better explain.” 

Winslow's lips tightened and he 
gazed stolidly at the detective. For an 
instant Hanlon looked down at the row 
of cigarettes on the salver. Two of 
them had already burned to the cork tip 
and the other three were nearly con- 
sumed. Again his pencil scratched 
something on the paper ; then he leaned 
over the table and pointed a forefinger 
at the young man. 

“Why did you break into the house?” 

Winslow swallowed hard; his lips 
moved, but no answer came. 

“Why did you try to open the 
drawer? What did you expect to find 
in it?” 

“T—I won’t tell you!” 

“Why did you kill your uncle?” _ 

Young Winslow squirmed. He 
clenched and unclenched his hands un- 
til the knuckles whitened. “I didn’t 
murder him!” he cried huskily. “I 
swear I didn’t. All the rest, about my 
breaking into the house and trying to 
open the drawer, is true. But I didn’t 
commit the murder. I didn’t—I didn’t! 
That revolver you found on the floor 
isn’t mine. I never saw it before.” 

“When you say that,” murmured the 
detective, “you are practically accusing 
Higgins. It’s a certainty that one of 
you is the murderer.” 

“No—no!”” Winslow dashed for- 
ward, passionately shaking his fist in 
the detective’s face. “Higgins didn’t 
do it, either. Why, man, Higgins 
couldn’t hurt a fly. I know him. He 
has been in my uncle’s service since I 
was a child, and I know he’s as inno- 
cent as I am.” Of a sudden his voice 
rose to a shrill pitch. “How do you 
know that uncle didn’t kill himself?” 
he demanded. 

A look of incredulity mingled with 
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the grief and sadness written on the 


butler’s face. Hanlon shook his head 
emphatically. 

“Ainsworth didn’t kill himself,” he 
declared firmly. “If he had, the re- 
volver would have dropped at his feet. 
Instead, I found it at the other side of 
the room. I think I know how to find 
the answer to one of the questions you 
refused to answer a moment ago. Hig- 
gins, open the drawer. Its contents 
will probably tell us what our young 
friend was after. I think you will find 
the key in one of Ainsworth’s pockets. 
Winslow, I suppose, was too excited to 
look for it.” 

The young man’s face went a shade 
paler as the butler reluctantly ap- 
proached the dead man, and he seemed 
to be flexing his muscles in preparation 
for a sudden move. With evident 
aversion Higgins searched the pockets 
of his dead master, finally producing a 
‘bunch of keys. One by one he tried 
them in the lock until the drawer came 
open. Then Hanlon motioned him 
aside and rapidly shuffled the contents. 
After a brief search and a rapid glance 
at several papers, he found a_type- 
written’ manuscript consisting of sev- 
eral pages and bound in blue paper 
covers. He glanced at the opening 
paragraphs, and a look of keen interest 
came into his face. 

Then, with a hoarse cry, Winslow 
flung himself on the detective and 
reached frantically for the manuscript. 
With an agility surprising in a man of 
his lean and lanky build, Hanlon 
thrust him back and shoved him into a 
chair. His hand darted to his pocket, 
drawing out a gleaming metallic object, 
and in a twinkling the young man’s 
hands were secured with a pair of steel 
links. Squirming and writhing in im- 
potent rage, he glared at the detective 
as the lattes_resumed his reading. 


Rapidly Hanlon ran his eye over the” 


typewritten lines. Several times he 
looked down at thé salver, and once or 
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twice he scribbled another memoran- 
dum on the paper. His face turned 
grave as he perused page after page. 
Finally he laid the manuscript down 
and gave Winslow a searching look. 

“You know what’s in here?” he 
asked, indicating the manuscript with 
a light tap. 

“In a general way,” was the sullen 
answer. 

Hanlon scowled. ‘Woman again!” 
he muttered. “Nearly every time you 
scratch the Surface of a murder case, 
a woman turns up. I see what’s hap- 
pened here. You're in love with a cer- 
tain young lady named = 

“Leave her name out of 
claimed Winslow hotly. 

“Oh, very well. There’s a certain 
young lady whom you are anxious to 
marry. Your uncle, who appears to 
have taken a great interest in your wel- 
fare, seems to have been uncertain as 
to whether she is the right kind of girl 
for you. He has evidently instructed 
his attorneys to look her up, and this is 
their report. Know what it contains?” 

“Uncle told me it was unsatisfac- 
tory, but wouldn’t give me the details.” 

“Too bad he didn’t,” observed the 
detective dryly. “If he had, he might 
now be alive and well. I suppose when 
your uncle told you the report was un- 
satisfactory, you jumped to the conclu- 
sion that it reflected on Miss—the 
young lady’s character.” 

Winslow sat erect, staring stonily 
at the detective. “Well,” hoarsely, 
“doesn't it?” 

Hanlon strummed the table with his 
“It wasn’t worth committing 
Your uncle must have 
cuss, or he 





it!’ ex- 


knuckles. 
a murder over. 
been a_ strait-laced 
wouldn’t have seen anything unsatis- 
factory about this report. The lawyers 
seem to have dug down pretty deep, 
without finding a single thing against 
the girl. All they can say against her 


is that she was careless in picking her 
parents. 


They appear to have been a 

















bad sort, but the girl herself is given a 
clean bill.” 

Winslow seemed stunned and sat as 
if rooted to the chair. Higgins drew 
a long breath. Hanlon’s eyes, with a 
curious twinkle in their depth, were 
still fixed on the young man. 

“You’re hot-headed,” the observed, 
“but there’s a lot of man to you. You 
thought the report was unfavorable to 
the girl’s character, and so you made 
up your mind to steal it from your 
uncle and destroy it. I suppose old 
Ainsworth surprised you in the act of 
trying to break the drawer open, and 
in the excitement you shot him. I hate 
to see one of your kind headed for the 
electric chair. The world could use 
a few more of you.” 

“But I didn’t kill him,” protested 
Vinslow, emerging from a daze of re- 
lief and astonishment. “He was al- 
ready dead when I entered the room. 
It shocked me terribly, of course, but 
I thought I might as well get what I 
had come for. With uncle dead, there 
was all the more reason why I should 
take the report away before it fell into 
other hands.” 

Hanlon nodded thoughtfully. “Of 
course,” he mumbled, slanting another 
glance at the silver salver. The last of 
the five cigarettes had smoldered out 
several minutes ago. “But what you 
tell me about your uncle being dead 
when you entered the room doesn’t 
sound very convincing. We can easily 
verify your statement, though. You 
and Higgins are agreed that it was 
exactly eleven o’clock when you broke 
into the house. If it develops that 
your uncle died before eleven, your 
innocence is established. As it hap- 
pens, we can ascertain, almost to the 
minute, at what time he was killed. 

“How? asked Winslow and the but- 
ler, almost in unison. 

Hanlon smiled, and suddenly an odd 
tension seemed to steal over him. 


“You saw me light these cigarettes,” 
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pointing to the ashen fragments and 
the cork tips. “You noticed that I took 
only a single puff at each one before I 
put it down. You also saw me make 
a lot of jottings on this paper, and you 
wondered what it was all about. Well, 
I was timing each cigarette to see how 
long it would take it to burn to the 
cork tip.” 

The two listeners advanced, Wins- 
low managing his manacled hands 
somewhat awkwardly, and stared in 
utter amazement at the detective. 

“IT don’t suppose the experiment 
would work quite so well with cheap 
cigarettes,” Hanlon went on, an eager 
throb to his tones, “but these are care- 
fully made and seem to be of uniform 
consistency. Anyhow, they were all 
consumed in pretty much the same 
length of time. The fastest burning 
one was finished in thirty-seven min- 
utes and a half, and the slowest in 
thirty-eight and three-quarters. So, 
you see, the maximum difference is 
only seventy-five seconds, and the aver- 
age time of consumption”’—he made a 
rapid calculation with his pencil—“is 
a shade less than thirty-eight minutes. 
I’m willing to bet a month's salary that 
the average would hold good with any 
number of cigarettes of the same 
brand.” 

Higgins pressed against the edge of 
the table and blinked his bewildered 
eyes at the cigarette fragments. 

“But I don’t see——” began Winslow. 

“You will in a moment.” Again 
Hanlon’s voice carried an exultant 
throb. Suddenly he swept away the 
handkerchief which had covered the 
smoldering remnant of cigarette he had 
found upon entering the room. The 
two men peered intently at the cylin- 
drical ash formation and the cork tip. 

“There, Higgins,” explained the de- 
tective with a short chuckle, “is Ains- 
worth’s bedtime cigarette—the one he 
lighted with the match you handed him 
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between ten-forty-one and ten-forty- 
two this evening.” 

He seemed to place a slight emphasis 
on the time, and the two regarded hin 
quizzically. 

“I saw it the moment I entered,” the 
detective went on. “I suppose you two 
were too excited to notice such trifles. 
It was still burning, but the fire had 
already reached the cork, and it went 
out in a few moments. I made a note 
of the exact time. Higgins, why do 
you suppose Ainsworth happened to be 
so careless as to drop it on this nice 
mahogany surface?” 

The butler wet his lips. He stole a 
sidelong glance at the detective’s tense 
face. “I—I can’t imagine, sir. He 
never did anything like that before.” 

“Well, one thing is certain. A man 
of his tidy habits wouldn’t have sat 
there and watched the cigarette ruin 
the table—not if he could have pre- 
vented it. But Ainsworth couldn’t. 
He was dead. The cigarette dropped 
from his hand when the bullet entered 
his chest.” ‘ 

A hoarse gasp sounded in the butler’s 
throat. P 

“He couldn't have got more than a 
whiff of it before he was killed,” con- 
tinued the detective. “You saw him 
light it, and we know it is the same 
cigarette he lighted in your presence, 
for you have told us yourself that he 
never smoked more than one at a time, 


and I have looked in vain for traces of * 


others. Besides, I noted the exact time 
when it went out, and it was precisely 
eleven-twenty. We know it must have 
taken thirty-eight minutes to be con- 
sumed—perhaps a fraction of a minute 
more or less, but fractions don’t matter 
in the least—and consequently this is 
the remnant of the cigarette Ainsworth 
lighted with your match.” 

“But, sir,” came the butler’s thin 
quavering voice, “what has this to do 
with the time of Mr. Ainsworth’s 


death ?” 





“A lot, Higgins.” The detective was 
smiling blandly, but something in his 
gaze caused the butler to hunch his 
shoulders as if expecting a ‘blow. 
“We've already decided that Ains- 
worth died when he dropped the ciga- 
rette. If he had been alive, he would 
have picked it up again. The question 
we must decide is how long he con- 
tinued to smoke before the cigarette 
fell from his dead hand. Here is the 
answer to it.” 

With a slight dramatic gesture he 
indicated the ash and cork tip that had 
been covered by the handkerchief. 
“The length of the ash, as you will see 
if you notice carefully, is precisely the 
same as the length of the ash of each of 
the cigarettes | placed on the salver 
after lighting and taking a single whiff 
from. You will also notice that on 
each side of the ash there is a streak of 
discoloration in the mahogany, and the 
length of that streak practically equals 
the length of the original cigarette. 
Do you get it, Higgins? The length of 
the ash and of the black streak proves 
that the cigarette must have burned all 
the way while lying in this one spot. 
Ainsworth must have dropped it al- 
most as soon as he lighted it, perhaps 
after the first puff. If he had picked it 
up afterward—and he certainly would 
have done so if he had been alive—the 
ash formation would have been dis- 
turbed and there would have been no 
black streak of this length. 

“So you see that Ainsworth’s death 
must have occurred a few moments 
after you, Higgins, handed him the 
match, which was about ten-forty-two, 
fully eighteen minutes before Winslow 
entered the house. By the way, 
Winslow, you’ve worn those handcuffs 
long enough. I had a feeling all the 
time they didn’t belong on you, but I 
wanted to read that document in 
peace.” 

In a few moments the young man’s 
hands had been freed of the steel 
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He stood dazed and wondering, 


gyves. 
as if developments had come too fast 
for his mind to keep pace with them. 


He started as Hanlon, with the links 
in his hand, whirled on the butler and 
snapped the manacles around his pudgy 
wrists. 

“Why—what—what do you mean?” 
stuttered the servant, his face a ghastly 
gray. 

“You ought to know, Higgins. You 
said yourself that one of you com- 
mitted the murder, and you've practi- 
cally admitted that you were with Ains- 
when he died. Anyhow, these 
Shot him just after he 


worth 
ashes prove it. 
lighted the cigarette, didn’t you? 
did you do it, Higgins?” 

The butler staggered back. The de- 
tective’s words had cut like steel. Step 
by step he retreated toward the wall, 
Hanlon following. 

“Why did you do it?” he repeated. 

With eyes bulging and hands claw- 
ing at his throat, Higgins tumbled into 
a chair. His whole body writhed in 
physical and mental torment, and little 
hoarse groans and wheezes sounded in 
his throat. He gazed shudderingly at 
the detective’s accusingly pointing fin- 


ger. 

“I—I didn’t mean to kill him,” he 
stammered. “Something came over 
me all of a sudden while Mr. Ains- 


worth was lighting that cigarette. It 
must have been the devil, I guess. I 
had the revolver in my pocket. I’ve 
always carried it while making the 
rounds of the house late at night before 
going to bed. Before I realized what 
was happening, I had pulled it out and 
r3 





—and 


His hands went to his eyes, as if he 
were trying to exclude a hideous vision. 

“But why?” persisted Hanlon. 

“T was ruined. All my savings gone. 
Gambled in margins. And I’m getting 
old, and soon I'll be too old to work. 
Mr. Ainsworth was always generous, 
and I knew | mentioned in his 
will. The amount was quite large. 
Oh, I wish I hadn’t Z 

“That'll do,’ interrupted Hanlon. 
His face was dark and hard. Sud- 
denly he turned on Winslow, who was 
regarding the-butler with a bewildered 
and horrified expression. 

“Winslow,” he asked, “why did you 
choose this particular night for getting 
the report away from your uncle?” 

Moments passed before the young 
man could speak. “I thought Higgins 
was my friend,” he murmured. “I 
took him into My confidence and asked 
him to help me. He suggested that to- 
night, between ten and eleven, would 
be a good time.” 


Was 





“T see.” Hanlon’s tones were sharp 
and cold. “Then your crime wasn’t 
altogether unpremeditated, Higgins. 


You might have thought once or twice 
before pressing the trigger, if you 
hadn’t known that Winslow would 
probably be accused of the murder. 
Your plan might have succeeded, but 
for these ashes.” 

He looked down, and a= grin 
wrinkled his face as he saw the blue- 
covered document. Gtancing at Wins- 
low with a twinkle in his eyes, he 
struck a match and touched the flame 
to the pages, holding the manuscript 
while it curled into a black char. 

“More ashes!” he mumbled. 


— 
———— 
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BOLD ESCAPE FROM AKRON JAIL 


HREE women who occupied the same cell escaped recently from the county 


jail at 


\kron, Ohio, in a particularly daring way. 


Confined above the 


office of the jail, they sawed through and removed the bars of their cell window, 
climbed through the aperture thus made, and dropped, one after the other, to 


the ground directly in front of the office. 


No one noticed their activities and 


they made their get-away without molestation. 
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Though written in fictional form, this is the true story of a big 
case solved by C. D. West, investigator for the National Association 
of Credit Men, and one of the foremost commercial detectives in the 








HERE’S no such thing as a 

man dropping out of sight 

and not leaving any clew as 

to where he has gone,” in- 
sisted C. D. West, chief of the inves- 
tigation and prosecution department of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, as we toiled up the stairs which 
led to the little apartment which had 
been occupied by Harry Gerard. 
“Sometimes, if he has brains enough, 
he plants a few misleading signposts 
behind him. But when you hear that 
a man has vanished without a trace— 
‘disappeared into thin air,’ as the re- 
porters phrase it—that means that the 
people who are looking for him haven't 
the preseverance to find the trail.” 

“Or the brains to follow it?” I in- 
quired. 

“Possibly; though following a trail 
doesn’t take much brains. Persistence 
is what you need, more than anything 
else.” 

West had come out from New York 
in response to a hurry call from our 
Chicago office. A man named Gerard 
—at least, that was what he called him- 
self—had opened a store in Mount 
Clemens, Mich., and had established a 
fairly good line of credit. At first, his 
bills had been paid promptly. In fact, 
he had taken advantage of the usual 
cash discount. Then without any 


warning whatever he seemed to drop 


off the face of the earth. The firm 
hadn't paid any attention to it for a few 
weeks. They thought he had run into 
a slack season or something, but when 
more than two months passed without 
any reply to repeated bills and col- 
lection letters they commenced to get 
worried and shot me up to Michigan to 
look into the matter; a question of a 
good many thousand dollars. 

Up to a certain point the path was 
clear enough. Gerard had _ arrived 
there with letters of recommendation 
from Butte, Montana, and had opened 
an account with the leading bank. 
Then, after being joined by his wife, 
he had leased a small apartment and set 
about to find a location for his store, 
an establishment which was to  spe- 
cialize in silks and laces. A good many 
of the old-timers had told him that a 
place of that kind couldn’t succeed in 
that part of the world, but he reminded 
them that wages were high and that 
laborers and their wives were spend- 
ing their money a good deal more lav- 
ishly than they formerly had. 

“Besides,” he had laughed, 
taking this risk? You or I? I’m not 
trying to borrow any money. I’ve got 
enough capital for some months to 
come and, until the plan’s a proved suc- 
cess, I’m not going near the bank.” 

The only suspicious point that I had 
been able to dig up was that Gerard ap- 


“who's 
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peared to have opened his place with a 
rather large stock of goods; and | 
couldn’t find any one who had sold them 
to him. He hadn’t gotten them from us, 
I knew that, because our man hadn’t 
been through Mount Clemens until the 
Gerard store was nearly six weeks old, 
and his report stated that the stock 
was well selected and that business was 
apparently becoming. It was on the 
strength of this report that we let him 
have his first bill of goods and the 
prompt receipt of the check naturally 
induced us to permit him gradually to 
increase his credit until—he vanished. 
And everything that was of value in 
his store went along with him! 

I spent two days in going over the 
ground with a fine-tooth comb and then 
wired the office that there was nothing 
doing. Back came a laconic. telegram: 

“Stick. West on way from New 
York. Meet him to-morrow morning.” 

When the train pulled in the next 
day, | was profoundly disappointed. 
Of the six or eight people who got off 
there wasn’t one who could possibly be 
C. D. West. A couple of men who 
were very palpably drummers, a mar- 
‘ried couple returning from a honey- 
moon in Detroit, a clergyman, an old- 
ish kindly faced man who might have 
been a deacon, and the president of 
the local bank; that was all. 

Just as I started to turn away, feel- 
ing sure that West must have missed 
the train, some one stepped up behind 
me and inquired: 

“Mr. Williams ?” 

Startled, I turned, only to find that it 
was the man whom I had catalogued 
as the deacon. 

“That’s my name,” 
my face must have 
amazement, for the man with the kindly 
face smiled and replied: ‘‘Mine’s West. 
They told me you'd be here to meet 
me, 

“No,” he continued, “I 
like a detective. I’ve been 


I admitted, and 
expressed my 


look 
that 


don’t 


told 


so many times that I’m beginning to 
believe it, and I rather hope it’s true.” 

“It is,” I assured him, as we started 
toward the hotel. ‘Possibly it was be- 
cause you got off the train right be- 
hind a clergyman, but I had you 
ticketed for a deacon of the church, 
with banking or some other extremely 
conservative occupation on week days.” 

Again West smiled, that whole- 
souled, appealing smile of his which 
made friends and held them, even after 
he had been instrumental in sending 
men behind the bars. He had a whole 
colony at Atlanta, he told me later, 
“and at least three-fourths of them are 
friends of mine now, though they swore 
they'd get me when I sent them up.” 

“You he explained, “I’m only 
a detective for a week or so at a time. 
Whenever a firm like yours gets a little 
too liberal in its credits, or a trickster 
like this Gerard person gets to work, 
they call on me. Other times I’m a 
plain, hard-working executive, firm in 
my conviction that ninety-eight per 
cent of the world is honest and that 
the other two per cent would be if it 
weren't easier to slip downhill than it 
is to climb up. 


see,’ 


“But tell me about Gerard. Any 
trace of him?” 
“None whatever,” I declared. “The 


chief of police here has been mighty 
decent and, with his help, I’ve gone into 
every nook and cranny of the town, 
from the office of the ticket agent at 
the station to Gerard’s store and apart- 
ment. Everywhere I drew a blank. 
“Gerard disappeared about two 
months back. Told his cashier, a girl 


who’s lived here all her life and who’s 
above suspicion, that he was going 
away over the week-end but that he 
might stretch it a little longer. When 
he didn’t show up in two weeks she 
began to get worried, but it wasn’t 


month that 
she I-ven then she 
didn’t tell us anything about it. 


until he had been gone a 
raised any fuss. 
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“When the police looked into the 
matter they found that both Gerard 
and his wife had cleared out, leaving 
the apartment precisely as they had 
found it: furniture and everything in- 
tact. So, apparently, there wasn’t any- 
thing criminal about it at all. His busi- 
ness was his own and, until we began 
to inquire, the chief here didn’t see 
any reason for raising a row. As he 
said, ‘a man’s got a right to leave town 
if he wants to, hasn’t he?” 

“You went through the apartment, of 
course?” 

“Every inch of it. But it didn’t do 
me any good. Not a thing in sight and 





no clews on the outside, either. The 
ticket agent doesn’t recall selling 
Gerard any tickets and none of the 


conductors remember having seen him 
at that time. That isn’t remarkable, 
however, because he was a comparative 
stranger in these parts and didn’t seem 
to travel overly much.” 

“Where’s this apartment of 
was West’s next inquiry. 

“Over on Vine Street,” I informed 
him. ‘Want to start 


his ?” 


there: 

“Sounds like the most logical place. 
Oh, I know you've been through it and 
Fm not casting any aspersions on your 
eyesight; but my eyes are a good deal 
older than yours and I’ve had more 
chance to train them.” 

Certain that he would find nothing, 
and yet, when I remembered his repu- 
tation, half believing that he would, I 
led the way to the third-floor apartment 
on Vine Street and produced the key 
which I had secured from the agent. 
Gerard, it appeared, had leased the 
place for a year, so it had been left 
untouched when he slipped away. 

It was while we were mounting the 
steps that West made his remark about 
the impossibility of any one leaving a 
place without planting some signposts 
behind him. I didn’t argue with him, 
but I felt certain that if there were any 
clews in that apartment they were be- 
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hind the wall paper ; that was about the 
only thing that | hadn’t disturbed in my 
search, 

Silently and rather slowly the com- 
mercial detective made his way from 
room to room, and I had to confess that 
I was a little disappointed in the entire 
absence of dramatics. I hadn't ex- 
pected him to produce a pocket lens 
and, sprawled full length upon the floor, 
to examine the nap of the carpet or to 
discover a cigar ash and from it deduce 
the whole history of the case. But, in 
spite of the fact that it would have 
convicted me of carelessness, |] had 
hoped that he would light upon some 
outstanding salient point that would 
lead us to the missing man. 

“Made a pretty thorough clean-up, 
didn’t he?” West asked, when we had 
gone through the four rooms and the 
tiny kitchen, without detecting any- 
thing which called forth a _ second 
glance. 

“So far as I can see this is the only 
thing he left behind, and you can find 
hundreds of these scattered all over the 
United States.” He held out a large 
bound railway guide which I had noted 
on the center table in the front room. 
“Have you been through it?” 

“Every page,” I assured him, “and 
there isn’t a mark on any of them.” 

“I thought not. Any one as clever 
as Gerard is—yes, he is clever, we'll 
have to admit that—wouldn’t run the 
risk of packing up every single item in 
the apartment and then leave a marked 
time-table by which he could be traced. 
In fact,” he added, carelessly balancing 
the book upon the table so that the 
leaves fell apart, “if any of them were 
marked I'd cross that part of the coun- 
try off my list at once, or at least follow 
it without any hope that it would lead 
anywhere.” 

Once more he toyed idly with the 
guide and then inquired: “Same story 
at the store?” 

“Worse. When the rent wasn’t paid 
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on the first of the month they cleared 
the place out, put what was left of the 
stock in storage and the place has been 
re-leased.” 
* “You've been through the things in 
storage?” 

“All of them. The whole bunch isn’t 
worth five hundred dollars and he owes 
us a good deal more than ten times that. 
There’s only one point in the whole 
affair that looks worth following to 
me,” I went on, “and that is: where did 
Gerard get his original stock? He 
didn’t buy from us until some time 
after he opened his store, and our man 
reported that he was doing an excellent 
business. What on? Did he nail some 
one else to start with?” 

“No,” said West, his eyes medita- 
tively fixed on the table in front of him, 
“that was a hangover. He'd played this 
game before and he knew all the ropes; 
that’s proved by the thoroughness with 
which he’s covered his trail. The store 
was opened with the proceeds, or part 
of the proceeds, of his previous coup. 
It’s up to us to nail him before he gets 
away with another one.” 

I was grateful for the “us,” but I 
didn’t feel any too sanguine about the 
“nailing.” Any one who could vanish 
so completely as to baffle even the great 
West would be a hard man to locate. 
While he had yet to admit that he was 
beaten, his search of the apartment had 
certainly uncovered nothing of value. 
What was more, it had apparently dis- 
proved his theory about a man being 
unable to quit any place without leaving 
a blazed trail behind him. 

‘Nothing more here,” he announced 
with an air of finality, snapping the 
railway guide together and tossing it 
“Let’s go down in the cellar. 
Know the way?” 

“Yes. I inquired whether Gerard 
had a locker or storage room there, but 
the janitor said that nothing of the 
kind was provided, so I didn’t bother 
With it any more.” 


aside. 
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West, however, wasn’t on the trail of 
a locker. What he wanted was waste 
paper, trash, refuse, and finally he 
found it in a series of barrels which 
looked as if they hadn’t been emptied 
for months. 

With calm disregard for his apparel 
he plunged into the clouds of dust 
which every time he moved a 
paper and, after a search which lasted 
a full half hour, came up for air, one 
hand grasping a small empty bottle and 
the other clutching a number of torn 
bits of yellow paper. 

The bottle bore the label of a local 
drug store and it had been filled from 
a prescription signed by a Doctor 
Bevins. The yellow scraps of paper 
were evidently bits of telegrams. 

At West’s suggestion we went back 
to his room at the hotel and spread the 
pieces of paper out before us, much as 
a child would commence work on a pic- 
ture puzzle. It wasn’t a difficult task 
to fit them together, but the result was 
rather startling. 

“Rush Florence, Marguerite, Vera 
and Elizabeth. Genevieve and Mary on 
way south,’’ read one of the wires, filed 
at Butte, Montana. 

The other telegram, also unsigned, 
announced that “Blanche, Sylvia, 
Maude, Beatrice and Anna will arrive 
in plenty of time. Don’t worry.” 

This one had been filed at St. Paul, 
three days after the Butte wire. 

“What's the answer?” I asked, look- 
ing up from the scraps of pasted paper. 
“Did Gerard have a whole gang of 


arose 


women working with him or is this 
some kind of a code?” 
“I’m inclined toward the code 


theory,” West replied. “In the first 
place, it wouldn’t be necessary for a 
bunch of people to work a stunt of this 
kind. The fewer there are in it, the 
easier it goes, and the larger the in- 
dividual gains. The game is simplicity 
itself. All you need is sufficient capi- 
tal to lay in your initial stock, Then, 
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having established a pseudoreputation 
for honesty, you can soon induce some 
credulous houses to sell you bills of 
goods and light out before they begin 
to worry about not being paid. 

“That’s the way Gerard evidently 
worked, only he believed in pyramiding 
his winnings. He just took some of the 
stock left over from another venture, 
probably farther to the west, opened his 
store here, and waited for one of your 
salesmen to come along. Then, bank- 
ing on the prosperous appearance of his 
place and the amount of business he 
appeared to be doing, he shot in a trial 
order as a sort of feeler. He paid that 
bill promptly, also the next two or 
three. By that time he had established 
a good rating and your credit manager 
didn’t have any hesitancy about O. K.- 
ing a big order. That, of course, was 
what Gerard had been waiting for. 
The minute the goods arrived he packed 
his trunks and disappeared.” 

“But what about those wires?’ I 
persisted. “What do they mean?” 

“Tf I’m not mistaken, they were filed 
by his accomplice and referred to some- 
thing which was vital to the success of 
the undertaking. The admonition, 
‘don’t worry’ in the second one would 
seem to indicate that. Also, this ac- 
complice was evidently on his way east- 
ward, judging, by the difference in dates 
of the two messages. That, however, 
is something that can wait. In the 
meantime let’s go up and talk to Doctor 
Bevins.” 

After West had introduced himself, 
the physician had no objection to tell- 
ing us what he knew of the Gerards, 
though, as he admitted, it wasn’t much. 

“Mrs. Gerard called me in about 
three months ago,” he stated, referring 
to his engagement book, ‘‘and said that 
she was suffering from an attack of 
acute indigestion. J gave her some- 
thing to relieve the pain and also wrote 
out a prescription which she evidently 
had filled at the drug store. I called 


again, a couple of days later and found 
that she was practically well, so I didn’t 
bother with the case any further.” 

“Did you notice anything out of the 
way about the apartment?” West asked. 

“No, I don’t think that I did. At 
least nothing that made any impression 
on me.” 

“Was Mrs. Gerard the only woman 
in the apartment when you called?” I 
put in, unable to rid myself of the idea 
that real people were referred to in the 
telegrams we had found. 

“At the time, yes. But, while I was 
there on the second visit, the telephone 
rang and I heard her inform some one 
that several persons had arrived that 
morning and that everything was all 
right.” 

‘“*Several persons,’’’ West repeated. 
“Do you know who she was referring 
to?” 

“No, the message didn’t make any 
particular impression on me, but I re- 
member wondering how they were go- 
ing to find room for five or six women 
in that small apartment.” 

“Mrs. Gerard was speaking of wom- 
en then?” West’s tone was as casual 
and his voice as unconcerned as if he 
had been discussing the probability of 
a change in the weather. 

“T suppose they were women, though 
they might have been girls. She men- 
tioned half a dozen feminine names but, 
as I say, I didn’t pay much attention 
to it.” 

“And there was nothing that struck 
you as unusual at the time? Nothing 
which might provide an indication of 
Gerard’s plans?” 

“Nothing whatever. My bill was 
paid and my services were apparently 
no longer necessary, so I left and didn’t 
return.” 

When we were once more in the 
street, West turned to me and remarked 
with something like a twinkle in his 
eye: “It’s something to know that Flor- 
ence and Genevieve and the rest of the 
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‘ladies’ arrived safely. If ‘you'll go 
back to the hotel and pack up the things, 
I'll stroll on down to the station. I 
think we’ve got a trip in front of us 
and there may be just a trifle more in 
formation we can pick up before we 
leave.” 

“Going to interview the _ ticket 
agent?” I asked, remembering my fail- 
ure to discover anything from that 
source, 

“Only incidentally. 
ject at the present time is a chat with 
think it’s more 


My principal ob 


the baggage master. | 
than likely that he can put us on the 
trail of Mr. and Mrs. Gerard, not to 
mention Mary and Maude and the rest 
of the family.” 

A full hour elapsed before West re 
turned and, the moment I saw him, | 
knew that he had scared up the infor- 
mation he wished. But when I asked 
about it he merely smiled and met my 
question with another one: 

“If you were getting ready to de- 
camp with a considerable amount of 
valuable silks and laces,” he said, “what 
would be the first thing you would do?” 

“Pick out a convenient spot to hide, 
somewhere, that I could change my 
name and go on with the game.” 

“Possibly, but that’s too easy. Half 
an hour’s thought would bring to mind 
a score of places that could be used 
for that purpose. In fact, the only 
problem connected with a decision of 
that nature would be one of selection. 
The field’s as big as the whole United 
States. No, there’s else 
which would be vital. Something 
which, if it failed to work out accord- 
ing to schedule, would disrupt your 
entire campaign.” 

“You mean Florence and the rest of 
those women’s names mentioned in the 


something 


telegrams ?” 
“Precisely. But 
only a sort of prearranged code. 


those names were 


They 


didn’t refer to people but to the vital 
something without which Gerard would 


have been lost. The doctor gave me 
the real clew to that part of it when 
he said that he didn’t see how so many 
women could get into that small apart- 
ment, and when I talked to the baggage 
master I found out that he was right; 
they couldn’t and they didn’t. I doubt 
whether: they ever went up to the apart- 
ment at all. But the fact that they did 
go to the store assures me that I am 
on the right track, so, if you have no 
objections, we'll take a trip down into 
the southwestern part of the country. 
I took the liberty of securing tickets for 
both of us to Topeka, Kansas.” 

“Topeka!” “I exclaimed. “What 
makes you think they’ve headed for 
that part of the world?” 

“A message they left behind them 
in the apartment,” was West’s rather 
astonishing answer. “Gerard was 
clever, but there was one point he over- 
looked; the force of gravity. Natu- 
rally, he couldn’t alter it, but he really 
shouldn’t have allowed it to point 
clearly to the section of the country 
toward which he was headed.” 

Then, snapping the lock of his suit 
case, the commercial detective added: 
“Come along, we’ve got to hurry if we 
want to make that train!” 

At regular intervals of about an hour 
all during the trip from Mount Clemens 
to Topeka | attempted to pump West as 
to the source of his information. As 
regularly he evaded my queries, with 
the laughing statement that it was quite 
possible that he had made a mistake 
and that he didn’t care to run the risk 
of ridicule if he were wrong. 

“You were with me all the time,” he 
added, “and you know that I haven't 
much to go on, and I may have read 


incorrectly what little I have. If so, 
we'll have to start all over again. 
Meanwhile—well, let’s wait and see 
what we find in Topeka. I’ve sent 


ahead and they ought to 
stir up something.” 


As West had expected, a whole sheaf 


some wires 








of telegrams was waiting for him at 
the end of the journey and, as he read 
each of them, he passed it over to me 
for inspection. All but one were 
couched in practically the same lan- 
guage: “No such person as described 
has opened store here,” and they were 
all signed by the chiefs of police of 
various towns in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and western Missouri. 

Down toward the bottom of the pile, 
however, West came across one that 
made him smile. 

“Does that sound encouraging?” he 
asked, showing me a yellow slip on 
which appeared the words: 

C. K. Noble opened Outlet Silk Shop here 
six weeks or more ago. Answers descrip- 
tion, except for wiic. Poses as a bachelor. 
Business good. No suspicion. 

(Signed) J. Moyer, 
Chief of Police, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Hardly had I finished reading the 
message before West called my atten- 
tion to another, this time from the 
police of Butte, stating: 

Man named Gerard evidently same as H. 
Gordon Fowler, who disappeared last De- 
cember. Fowler unmarricd. Wanted by two 
wholesale silk houses. 

“Leavenworth appears to be the next 
stop,” West announced, skimming 
through the rest of the wires to make 
certain that he had overlooked nothing. 
“We can get a train in a few minutes, 
so there’s no use going to a hotel. I’ve 
got a couple of wires to send and then 
I'll be with you. 

“Of course,” continued the commer- 
cial detective, when we were settled on 
the train headed toward Leavenworth, 
“there’s no certainty that C. K. Noble 
and our friend Harry Gerard are one 
and the same person. But the chief's 
wire is well worth gambling on. The 


Butte tip shows us where Gerard got 
at least some of his stock, and I imag- 
ine that, before we’re through investi- 
gating the gentleman, we'll find that his 
presence is requested in a number of 
other places.” 
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Evidently in answer to West’s second 
message, the Leavenworth chief of 
police was waiting for us on the plat- 
form and, from a point of vantage well 
down the street, pointed out the loca- 
tion of the Outlet Silk Shop which, he 
stated, appeared to be doing a remark- 
ably good business. 

“Their prices are considerably below 
those of the other stores in town,” he 
added, at which announcement West 
merely grunted and mumbled some- 
thing which sounded like “they ought 
to be.” 

But, rather to my surprise, the New 
Yorker declined the chief’s invitation 
to stroll past the Outlet shop. 

“So far as I know,” he explained, 
‘‘Noble—or whatever his name is—has 
never seen either Williams or myself. 
But there’s no sense in taking chances. 
It’s pretty near closing time and I think 
it would be best to pay the proprietor a 
visit at his home. Has he taken an 
apartment?” 

“No, just a room at the hotel. You 
can drop around there and lay your 
plans without any danger of being no- 
ticed.” 

West’s idea had been to secure the 
room next to the one which Noble was 
occupying, but we were forced to go 
across the hall, and, just as we entered 
the room, I caught a glimpse of a tall 
blond woman closing the door of the 
room adjoining that of the man we 
had come to see. 

I didn’t think West had noticed her 
and was about to call his attention to 
the peculiar hardness of her expression 
—for hers was one of those faces on 
which you felt that you could strike a 
match without leaving any impression 
—when I noticed that the detective had 
gone to the phone and was calling the 
room clerk. 

“Who is registered in 414?” he asked. 
“Yes, the room next to Nobles’? Mrs. 
Greenwald? His sister? Thanks! 
Don’t mention that I asked. I thought 




















I recognized her, but I must have been 
mistaken.” 

I’'rom his expression, though, I knew 
that he had not only seen the woman 
but that he had spotted her as some 
one whom he knew. The next moment 
he looked across at me and smiled. 


“It’s our man all right,” he an- 
nounced. “Not the slightest doubt of 


it. The woman in the hall was ‘Alibi 
Ann,’ otherwise known as Ann Arling- 
ton, who’s served time at least twice 
for complicity in confidence games. 
She’s sort of dropped out of sight for 
the last few years, but her connection 
with Gerard means that she is the one 
that sent the wires. He thought it best 
to work alone in Butte and here, so 
he posed as a bachelor, but in Mount 
Clemens, she was Mrs. Gerard. Keep 
that door open just a trifle and tip me 
off when they come back. I want to 
talk to the two of them at once.” 

It was long past dark when I heard 
voices in the corridor and then a man 
who answered precisely to the descrip- 
tion of Gerard stepped into the narrow 
confines of the hall visible through the 
narrow slit in the door. A moment 
later he and the woman known as Mrs. 
Greenwald had gone into 414, and, the 
instant the door closed behind them, 
West and I slipped into the corridor 
and stood there, trying to pick up 
snatches of the conversation from with- 
in, 

Every now and then a name would 
reach us, a name similar to those used 
in the telegrams: Florence or Elizabeth 
or Genevieve. But that was all. 

Then, motioning to me to stand to 
one side where I would not be seen 
when the door was first opened, West 
rapped softly on the wooden paneling. 

“Who's there?” came a man’s voice 
from inside. 

“Telegram for Mr. Gerard,’ West 
stated and, while there was a twinkle 
in his eyes, I saw that his left hand 
had slipped down into the pocket of his 
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coat where something flat caused a 
barely perceptible bulge. 

“Mister who?” 

In the man’s voice seemed to be sur- 
prise, more than guilt. 

“Mr. Gerard,” repeated West. 
Harry Gerard.” 

“No Mr. Gerard here,” Noble de- 
clared, with emphasis and against a 
background of feminine whispers, 

“Another wire for Mr. Fowler,” said 
West. “H. Gordon Fowler forwarded 
from Butte, Montana.” 

Then, suddenly dropping the half- 
bantering note, West growled: “Open 
that door Noble and open it fast, if you 
don’t want me to shoot the lock off. 
No use trying the fire escape. I’ve got 
men on the roof and on the ground, 
You’re licked and you’d better Bs 

His speech was cut short by the sharp 
spat of a revolver, and a bullet tore a 
hole through the door, within an inch 
of where he had been standing. 

“Every one of those means extra 
time for resisting arrest,” was West’s 
only comment. “Open up quick!” 

Rather to my surprise, the door 
swung back and Noble appeared, both 
hands held well above his head. There 
was no sign of the woman inside the 
room, and I was just wondering 
whether I should attempt to force her 
door when, from the almost total black- 
ness of the bathroom there leaped a 
tongue of flame and a bullet buried it- 
self in the plaster beside the door. 

“Hold him!” snapped West, indicat- 
ing Noble with a jerk of his head. 

I had hardly time to get a good grip 
on the man’s collar and wrist before the 
lights snapped out and I heard a chair 
move to the left of the bathroom door, 
Evidently the woman heard it, too, for 
she blazed away at the sound and I 
glimpsed West, standing flattened 
against the doorway—but at the right! 

It was an old trick, as he told me 
later, slipping out of his coat and toss- 


“Mr. 
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ing it across the room to make a sound 
like some one stealthily approaching 
from that side. But it worked. 

Before the woman had time to shift 
her aim, West had closed with her and 
I heard the revolver drop on the tiled 
floor, to the accompaniment of a scream 
as the detective’s fingers fastened upon 
her wrists. 

A moment later the lights had flashed 
on again and Noble, alias Gerard, alias 
Fowler, was handcuffed to the woman 
who had tried her best to save him. 
The man seemed to be almost dazed. 
Apparently the rapidity with which he 
had been followed, the certainty with 
which he had been trailed, had almost 
robbed him of the power of speech. 

“There’s only one thing I want to 
know,” he said slowly. “How’d you 
manage to find me?” 

West waited until he had slipped 
back into his coat. Then he smiled and 
explained: ‘The next time you look up 
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connections in a railway guide, be care- 
ful not to use a new one. If it’s been 
opened several times at the same place, 
it’s bound to betray at least the general 
direction in which you are heading, 
The one you left in your apartment at 
Mount Clemens fell open at the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe tables, and 
the trail of Mary and Maude and Mar- 
guerite and the rest of your trunks did 
the rest. 

“Tl have to admit that that was a 
clever stunt, naming your trunks so that 
you could refer to them in an appar- 
ently open message. But you were 
traveling too heavy. The baggage mas- 
ter remembered the trunks when the 
ticket agent didn’t recall your buying 
a ticket, and his statement that you 
were headed for Topeka merely bore 
out the gravity clew in the railway 
guide. 

“Your next trip, if I’m not mistaken, 
will be to Atlanta.” 


KEEPER IMPRISONED IN OWN JAIL 


ONVICTED of assaulting three men in the streets of Whitesburg, Ken- 
tucky, Fess Whitaker was sentenced to six months in the jail of which 


he is keeper. 


He was imprisoned there, but only for a short time, for he 


simply unlocked the door and walked out. 
An appeal was then taken from the sentence of the first judge, which 


resulted in a confirmation of the court’s decision. 
From his cell he expects to conduct his campaign for 


jail to serve his term. 


So Whitaker goes back to 


a judgeship, as he is a candidate for county judge of Letcher County, Kentucky. 


PAYS CHURCH DUES WITH FORGED CHECK 


HEN Dan Mode, a negro, of Columbia, Missouri, was requested by the 
treasurer to pay his church dues of two dollars and a half, he responded 
promptly with a check for sixteen dollars, drawn on the Boone County National 


Bank and signed by Mrs. Anna E, Allen. 


the check, which was a forgery. 


Of course, he wanted change from 


Two other persons have complained that Mode tried to persuade them to 
cash worthless checks for him, one for fifteen dollars, the other for forty 


dollars. 


Now the wily negro is being held on charges of forgery. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHILE John Mathieson and his adopted nieee, Mary Missenden, are being driven to the church 
where she is to be married to James Tilehurst, a young engineer, Mathieson is mysteriously 


stabbed and killed. 
bury, a lawyer and friend of Mathieson. 


The weapon used is a jeweled dagger, a wedding gift to Mary from Aston Loth- 


To further his own ambitions, Lothbury tells Tilehurst that Mary will be suspected of com- 
mitting the murder, for her fiancé inherits Mathieson’s estate, and she was with the victim at the time, 
The lawyer hints that his office safe could be robbed and the incriminating will obtained with very 


little difficulty. That night, when an amateur 


police, but instead of Tilehurst, Mary Missenden is the thief. 


burglar arrives at his office, Lothbury informs the 


Her fiancé arrives later with Singh, 


his Gurkha servant, who acts in a strange manner at sight of a tiny bronze image, which he ap- 


propriates. 


The same night Aston Lothbury shoots and kills Singh, who has broken into his apartment 
with the apparent intention of murdering him. At the coroner's inquest, Mary testifies that a hand 


helonging to a seemingly unattached brown arm stabbed her uncle. 
Mathieson’s will if he will break his engagement with Mary and leave the country. 
covers in the Missenden will a reason for Lothbury’s conduct. 


Lothbury offers to give Tilehurst 
Tilehurst dis- 
From this document he learns also 


that Mary’s father left her a fortune, of which Aston Lothbury was an executor, to be hers only 


when she marries. 


Carvick, Mary’s chauffeur, who is unselfishly devoted to her, and is an unwilling 


tool of Lothbury, steals the Mathieson will and burns it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WAGER. 


ARY had been sitting alone in 
the library, trying to grope her 
way through the tangled web 
of circumstance in which the 
fates had involved her. Her action in 
destroying the will which Carvick had 
brought her disturbed her not a little. 
For this reason she had sent for Emily 
Marsden; for her maid, her one-time 
nurse, had been in the service of John 
Mathieson for more years than Mary 
had been alive. 

“Emily 7” 

“Yes, miss?’ 

“Do you know if poor Mr. Mathieson 
had any relatives living?” 

I-mily Marsden hesitated before an- 
It was plain to the girl that 
say, but 





, 


swering. 
her maid had something to 
seemed unwilling to say it. 
“What is the matter, Emily?” she 
asked gently. “Why don’t you tell me?” 
“Well, miss, I don’t suppose it can 


matter, now the poor gentleman’s gone. 
3ut I was forbidden ever to speak of it 
to you, though I can’t see why it should 
be hushed up all these years, not being 
very dreadful if you look at it both 
ways.” 

“You needn't tell me if you don’t want 
to, of course, Emily,” said Mary. “But 
I shall have to find out sooner or later, 
and I may just as well know; it may 
save a lot of trouble.” 

“Well, miss, it’s like this,” said Emily, 
glad to be persuaded. ‘Mr. Mathieson 
had a sister who used to live with him 
when I first entered his service—that’s 
about five years before you was born. 
A sweet lady she was, too, what I re- 
member of her. Well, one day she tells 
the poor master that she’s fallen in love. 
He was a man of good family, as I 
understood, by the name of Jarrett. But 
he was a musician, and from what I 
heard seems to have been in trouble be- 
fore ever he met Miss Mathieson. 

“Well, the long and short of it was, 
miss, that Miss Mathieson wouldn’t give 
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him up, which meant quarreling with 
her brother. She ran off and married 
him, and lived on what he carned, which 
was precious little, Mr. Mathieson not 
allowing his sister anything. I did hear 
that he died soon after they was mar- 
ried, her having a boy. And then his 
father seemed to relent like, and allowed 
Miss Mathieson—Mrs. Jarrett, I should 
say—money for the boy’s eddication and 
the rest of it. But she didn’t live long, 
poor thing. One day, about five years 
after they was married, Mr. Mathieson 
told me his sister was dead. What's be- 
come of the boy | can’t tell you, miss, 
because I’ve never been told. Seeing as 
his grandfather's been taking an interest 
in him, he is probably all right.” 

Mary realized that no further infor- 
mation would be forthcoming. Emily, 
however, was not easily suppressed, and 
began to relate the entire incident over 
again, when she was interrupted by the 
entry of the butler. 

“Mr. Aston Lothbury, madam, wishes 
to know if you can see him.” 

Mary hesitated an instant, and then, 
deciding that nothing could be gained 
by refusing, replied: 

“Show Mr. Lothbury in 
please.” 

Emily Marsden took her dismissal as 
Aston Lothbury entered the room. 

Aston Lothbury beamed in the man- 
ner of a benevolent uncle. He had de- 
termined upon his plan of campaign, 
and was fully resolved that by no faint, 
outward sign would he betray for the 
present the fact that he was intensely 
conscious of her womanhood. 

“Good afternoon, my dear,” he said 
genially. “I have come to see whether 
I can be of any use to you.” 

“IT think not, thank you,” replied 
Mary, a little unsteadily, for her wom- 
an’s intuition had already told her that 
he had come for a definite purpose. 

“There are one or two technical mat- 
ters I shall have to go into with you 
sooner or later,”” continued Aston Loth- 


here, 


bury. “I am your poor uncle’s execu- 
tor, you know. But we can leave all 
that for the present if you’d rather not 
discuss it. I can make the necessary ar- 
rangements for your immediate future. 
I have no doubt that Mr. Tilehurst 
would wish everything to be made as 
comfortable for you as possible.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said 
Mary, with genuine perplexity. ‘What 
has Mr. Tilehurst to do with it?” 

“T will explain,’ said Aston Loth- 
bury. “You will pardon my referring 
to what may be an unpleasant memory. 
I know you are aware of the existence 
of the will which left your uncle’s en- 
tire property to James Tilehurst. Well, 
that means that as soon as the will is 
proved Mr. Tilehurst will own this 
house and the money which supports it. 
In effect, he is the virtual owner of it 
already.” 

“Oh!” said Mary. Until that mo- 
ment she had not realized that it would 
be necessary for her to consider her own 
financial position. 

“Theoretically, of course,” continued 
Aston Lothbury, “you are at this mo- 
ment living on Mr. Tilehurst’s bounty. 
Though, of course,” he added, watching 
her closely, “the point has no real sig- 
nificance if you intend to marry him.” 

Mary felt the blood mounting to her 
cheeks. 

“Suppose I do not marry him, Mr. 
Lothbury ?” 

It was the hint of the state of her 
feelings for which Aston Lothbury had 
eagerly waited. 

“IT had not considered the problem 
from ipat point of view,” he answered, 
carefully working to the point at which 
he could compel her, without appearing 
to do so, to confess the theft of the 
will, to which there was no doubt in 
his mind she had been a party. “That 
would make things rather awkward, as 
regards this house, servants, and every- 
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thing. 
“Suppose,” said Mary, her breath 
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coming in gasps, “suppose Mr. Tile- 
hurst is not the heir to this property?” 

The point had been reached sooner 
than Aston Lothbury had anticipated. 

“What about the will?” he asked cun- 
ningly. “It is in the drawer of my desk 
and ig 

“It is not, Mr. Lothbury,” she said, 
nerving herself to the confession. “I 
have been more successful in my sec- 
ond attempt to do what you yourself 





suggested Mr. Tilehurst should do. 
That will has been destroyed.” 

“Sh!” said Aston Lothbury in 
feigned alarm. “For Heaven’s sake 


don’t let any one hear you say that. If 
you have done what you say, it is a 
criminal offense.” 

“T cannot help that,” said Mary des- 


perately. “I told you before how I felt 
about it.” 

“Dear, dear, you modern young 
women!” exclaimed Aston Lothbury. 


“You have astonished me very much, my 
dear. As a member of the legal profes- 
sion I am bound to condemn with the 
utmost severity the action you .have 
taken. But as a man who is not wholly 
without a heart, I—well, I had better 
refrain from making any comments 
whatever. 

“The property,” he went on, “will 
now go to Mr. Mathieson’s next of kin, 
if he has any. As his attorney I shall 
have to advertise the matter. And as 
far as you are concerned, it seems to 
me that now you have—er—made such 
a sacrifice of your. principles for Mr. 
Tilehurst, you would be wise to marry 
him as soon as is possible.” 

“T cannot do that,” replied Mary. 

Aston Lothbury contrived to look a 
little surprised. 

“Without wishing to inquire into your 
private affairs in the least degree,” he 
said, “may I ask the reason for that last 
remark :” 

“Mr. Tilehurst himself has refused to 
see me again until—until he has estab- 
lished his innocence beyond doubt.” 
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innocence repeated Aston 
He was silent for a moment, 


“His és 
Lothbury. 
and then: 

“Come now, my dear,” he said. “I 
want you to answer a question.” 

“Yes?” 

“In your heart of hearts, do you think 
that Mr. Tilehurst will succeed in prov- 
ing his innocence 7” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I won't let my- 
self think about it,” replied Mary 
wretchedly. “It is all too horrible. And 
please, I don’t want to discuss it now, 
Mr. Lothbury. Tell me what I must do 
about this house.” 

“I’m afraid you will have to give it 
up,” answered Aston Lothbury gravely. 
“There will be no objection to your re- 
maining here for a reasonable period, of 
course. If an heir is ever discovered, 
however unpleasant a person he or she 
may be, no one has the right to demand 
that you leave the house immediately 
on your respected foster uncle’s death. 
As executor, the law will allow me to 
pay the current expenses of the establish- 
ment out of the income. The heir could 
make no legal objection to that.” 

Mary was slowly absorbing the full 
significance of his explanation. 

“Then I-—-I am completely penni- 
less” she asked, with a sinking sensa- 
tion. 

Aston Lothbury nodded gravely. 

“Penniless perhaps, but not friend- 
less,” he said. ‘As an old friend of 
your father’s and of poor John Mathie- 
son’s, you must allow me to help you.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Lothbury, 
and believe me I am grateful,” faltered 
the girl. “I will accept your help, to the 
point of letting you assist me to earn 
my own living.” 

Aston Lothbury took a step toward 
her, and allowed himself the secret de- 
light of taking her hand. 

“My dear, believe me I am sorry that 
you will not let me make you an allow- 
ance,” he said. “But if I may say so, 
I value even more highly than that 
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privilege the knowledge of your proud 
independence.” 

Mary did not know how to reply. “She 
was completely deceived by the practiced 
schemer who was ensnaring her. She 
believed that he had shown the utmost 
kindness toward her in refusing to take 
any steps against her for her admitted 
crime in respect to the will, for refusing 
even to censure her. 

“T don’t know anything useful,” she 
said despairingly. “And I haven't the 
faintest idea how I can set about earn- 
ing a living.” 

“That is where I come in,” said Loth- 
bury, beaming more expansively than 
ever. “I can place you in such a posi- 
tion that you can immediately render 
valuable service, by which you can make 
use of the talents that your breeding and 
education have given you, and be ade- 
quately remunerated for so doing.” 

“But how ?” asked Mary wonderingly. 

“Among my clients,” replied Aston 
Lothbury, “is a lady—perhaps I should 
say a lady by instinct and inclination— 
who, although she is very well off in- 
deed, has not enjoyed your advantages 
and upbringing. She has asked me in 
confidence to find her a lady who, while 
being nominally her guest, would really 
be her instructress in social behavior. 
I consider that you are most eminently 
fitted for the position. What do you 
think about it yourself?” 

“I—I don’t know,” answered Mary. 
“I hardly like to offer myself for such 
a position. Your client might not con- 
sider me qualified to fill it.” 

Aston Lothbury laughed as if at a 
good joke. 

“I myself have no doubt on the 
point,” he answered. “But to please 
you the matter shall be placed on a thor- 
oughly businesslike footing. To-mor- 
tow I suggest that you lunch with me, 
when I will introduce my client. You 
will meet her in the ordinary way so- 
cially. I will say nothing of our pro- 


posed arrangement until after you have 
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gone, and I will drop a hint to enable 
her to accept or refuse you with com- 
plete freedom. Does that satisfy your 
independent little soul?” 

“That would certainly be the best 
way,” answered Mary, “and I am ex- 
tremely grateful to you, Mr. Lothbury.” 

“Tut, tut,’ interrupted Aston Loth- 
bury. “I assure you, my dear, that you 
could bring no greater happiness to a 
lonely old bachelor’s life than by allow- 
ing him to be of some service to you, 
however slight.” 

Aston Lothbury allowed himself to 
look at her in the glory of her young 
beauty. He wanted to remain longer, 
but knew that it would be unwise to do 
so. He stayed only to arrange the final 
place of their meeting on the following 
day, and then took his departure. 

On returning to his office after leav- 
ing Mary Missenden, Aston Lothbury 
tried to take an optimistic view of the 
situation. True, the destruction of the 
will had been a setback. A life of in- 
trigue had taught him that any far- 
reaching plan invariably does have set- 
backs. It was the part of a skillful man 
to grapple with these and rearrange his 
plans. 

As soon as he reached his office, he 
sent a note by special messenger to 
Madeline Bartram, telling her to pre- 
sent herself for lunch on the following 
day. Then, his serious mind at rest, 
he concentrated his attention to his busi- 
ness. 

He had not been long engaged thus 
before a clerk entered with a card. 

“Mr. James Segrove.” 

Aston Lothbury gave a quiet chuckle. 

“T will see this gentleman,” he said. 
A moment later the great private detec- 
tive entered the office. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Segrove,” said 
Aston Lothbury, with the utmost genial- 
ity. “I ignored you this morning at 
headquarters, because you looked as if 
that was what you wanted. I always 
play up to detectives; I find it pays.” 
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Segrove laughed unaffectedly at the 
other’s intended sarcasm. 

“You're good at that knd of thing, 
Lothbury,” he said. “In our last little 
bout together you were particularly dar- 
ing in your conversation, I remember. 
And you won, Lothbury, all hands 
down. That’s why I’ve come around for 
my revenge.” 

In a sense, each of them was behaving 
with complete sincerity. Tach was an 
artist in his own particular line; each 
felt profound respect for the faculties 
of the other. For a moment there was 
silence between them. Aston Lothbury 
was waiting, and decided to prompt the 
other. 

“You're welcome to your revenge if 
you can get it,” he said. “Tumbled on 
any clews?” 

“Oh, one or two,” replied Segrove in- 
differently. “But I very much doubt 
whether they’re of any use. You've sur- 
passed yourself this time, Lothbury, and 
that’s why I’m so keen on downing 
you.” 

Again there was a pause. 

“One does not make very much money 
somehow as a private detective,” said 
Segrove casually, “although I get pretty 
hefty fees nowadays. Although I have 
worked hard every day for twelve years, 
I have only saved twenty-five thousand 
dollars. I drew it all from the bank this 
afternoon. I brought it here in cash 
as a guarantee of good faith.” 

Aston Lothbury permitted himself to 
look faintly puzzled. 

“What for: he demanded. 

“T’ve come to make you a little propo- 
sition,” said Segrove. 

“Go ahead,” said Lothbury, with the 
first faint touch of uneasiness. 

“T have twenty-five thousand dollars 
here,” said Segrove, fingering the notes. 
“T want you to even the amount, Loth- 
bury. You're a rich man, and _ that 
should give you no difficulty.” 

“Even your twenty-five thousand !” 


repeated Lothbury. “I haven’t the re- 
motest idea what you're talking about.” 

“Oh, it’s quite simple,” said Segrove. 
“This is going to be my star case, and 
I want to make some money out of it.” 

He paused for a moment, and then 
continued : 

“I am offering you a bet of twenty- 
five thousand dollars, my dear Loth- 
bury, that I'll hang you for the murder 
of John Mathieson within — three 
months.” 

Aston Lothbury caught his breath. 
The eyes of the two men met, those of 
the schemer showing a momentary flash 
of what might have been fear. Then 
the one real virtue that Lothbury pos- 
sessed asserted itself. 

“Right-ho, Segrove!” he said with 
complete coolness. “I'll take you. 
Choose your own stakeholder, and I'll 
pay him the cash this afternoon.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A VITAL LINK. 


HE first instinct James Tilehurst 
had on reading the Missenden will 
was to inform the police of his amaz- 
ing discovery. As he hurried along in 
the direction of headquarters he tried 
to grasp the full significance of the will. 
Missenden had left a fortune of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
his daughter, which, by the terms of the 
will, would be hers only when she mar- 
ried. John Mathieson and Aston Loth- 
bury were the executors. Aston Loth- 
bury, being a financier, might safely be 
presumed to have had actual guardian- 
ship of the funds. Grant that Aston 
Lothbury had misappropriated these 
funds, grant also that he merely wished 
to remain in possession of the capital; 
here was the double motive for the 
murder of John Mathieson and the in- 
terference with the marriage of Mary 
Missenden. 
If his own marriage with Mary had 
taken place, Aston Lothbury would have 
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had to give an immediate accounting of 
his stewardship. Mathieson would have 
seen to that. Therefore, if he could 
have eliminated Mathieson and by the 
same act prevent the marriage from tak- 
ing place, no claim could be made in 
respect to the fortune. 

Tilehurst felt he was at last beginning 
to see daylight. He had stumbled upon 
the clew to the mystery of Aston Loth- 
bury’s motive. The whole diabolical plot 
now seemed to him as clear as noon- 
day. Aston Lothbury had procured the 
native Singh as his agent, with the cer- 
tainty that suspicion would be bound to 
fall upon the servant’s master. Even 
if that suspicion should never become 
proof, it would yet be sufficient to create 
an unbridgable gulf between Mary and 
himself. And that, of course, was es- 
sential to Lothbury’s plan, since, if the 
marriage were to have taken place at a 
decent interval after the death of John 
Mathieson, the position would have been 
substantially the same as it was beforé 
the murder. 

As he reasoned thus, he suddenly 
perceived that he would have very little 
in the way of solid facts to lay before 
the police. His own theory, after all, 
was entirely built upon the assumption 
of Aston Lothbury’s guilt, and that as- 
sumption, he knew, would have to be 
backed by definite proof before the po- 
lice would take action ; and he knew that 
he could not give them the smallest item 
of definite proof. 

It was a matter not for the official 
police, but for a private detective. His 
thoughts flew inevitably to James Se- 
grove, the foremost private detective 
with the biggest reputation. He would 
go to Segrove, lay his discovery and 
his suspicions before him, and get him 
to work upon the hypothesis of Aston 
Lothbury’s guilt. 

As the secretary took Tilehurst’s card 
to Segrove, the detective smothered an 
exclamation of annoyance. 

“Much too easy—much too easy!” he 
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muttered to himself. “The whole thing 
is falling into my lap. There is bound 
to be a big hitch sooner or later, and 
I shall have to hustle to collect my 
twenty-five thousand from Aston Loth- 
bury.” 

As Tilehrust entered the inner office, 
Segrove greeted him with ill-concealed 
uneasiness. 

“Don’t say you have come to give me 
a clew in the Mathieson case,” he re- 
marked as Tilehurst seated himself. 

Tilehurst looked up in surprise. 

“T have,” he answered. “I have an 
extremely important clew. But your 
remark seems to suggest that you are 
already working on the case.” 

“Tam,” replied Segrove. “I am work- 
ing in conjunction with headquarters. 
I cannot accept you as a client, but | 
shall be glad to hear what you say.” 

James Tilehurst was disconcerted at 
the other’s tone. Nevertheless, he re- 
lated both his discovery and his sus- 
picions. When he had explained the ex- 
istence of the Missenden will, Segrove 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

“I’m so glad that’s all,” he said. “I 
was afraid you had some fresh infor- 
mation, and | hate having it brought to 
me. It nearly always leads to a blind 
alley. I like to collect it myself, you 
know,” he added, by way of necessary 
explanation of what Tilehurst appar- 
ently regarded as an extraordinary atti- 
tude on the part of the detective. 

“Do you mean that you knew about 
that will of Mr. Missenden’s already ?” 
demanded Tilehurst in amazement. 

“I knew about it over three hours 
ago,” replied Segrove. “I am sorry to 
disappoint you, but it leads absolutely 
nowhere. It proves nothing more than 
a possible motive on the part of Aston 
Lothbury. And you can’t hang a man 
for possible motives, you know.” 

For a moment James Tilehurst was 
silent, for there seemed nothing to be 
gained by further discussion. He rose 
to take his departure. 
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“There is just one point that you may 
have overlooked, Mr. Segrove,” he said. 
“It is a somewhat difficult matter to ex- 
plain, but Aston Lothbury has admitted 
to me that, absurd though it sounds, he 
intends to propose marriage to Miss 
Missenden himself.” 

“He doesn’t,” said Segrove flatly. 

“He said so,” persisted Tilehurst. 

“1 don’t doubt it,” said Segrove. “But 
I can positively assure you it was a 
blind.” 

“A blind ?” 

“Yes. Aston Lothbury knows as well 
as I do that in a very short time he will 
either be awaiting his trial or else will 
have anticipated the verdict by commit- 
ting suicide.” 


For some time after Aston Lothbury 
had left her, Madeline Bartram gave 
herself to a shrewd consideration of the 
possible advantages to her that might 
result from accepting his proposition. 
It would be a terrible nuisance, of 
course, to have a young girl about the 
house, a girl whose beauty, too, might 
put her own carefully preserved charms 
into the shade. Much would depend on 
whether she were dark or fair. 

In any case it would be useless to 
debate with herself whether she wanted 
the girl or not. She did not want the 
girl, But as generally happened when 
Aston Lothbury made a bargain with 
any one, she had no real power to re- 
fuse. And as an inducement to her 
to play her part thoroughly, he had 
promised to make her a present of her 
own title deeds, mortgaged to him for 
forty-five thousand dollars. 

“Tf Aston Lothbury is willing to pay 
forty-five thousand dollars for that girl, 
whoever she is, he must want her pretty 
badly. And if Aston Lothbury wants a 
thing pretty badly, he can be made to 
pay more than forty-five thousand dol- 
lars for it. M-m-m! Perhaps it’s going 
to be a good thing after all. 

“T expect she’s a girl of family who 
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has got into difficulties of some sort. 
What did he say her name was? Mary 
Missenden. Sounds familiar. Missen- 
den, Missenden, Missenden. Where 
have [ heard it before?” 

She groped in her memory to think 
where she had heard the name before. 
Then suddenly she remembered. 

“Why, of course! Mary Missenden 
was the name of the girl in that extraor- 
dinary murder case. How very odd!” 

She remembered the report of the in- 
quest, every word of which she had read 
with morbid eagerness. 

“Aston Lothbury’s name was men- 
tioned, too. The knife with which the 
old boy was killed was his wedding pres- 
ent. The girl was on her .way to be 
married, and now Aston Lothbury’s go- 
ing to pay me forty-five thousand dol- 
lars if I can help him to marry her 
instead of the other fellow. M-m-m! 
I must keep my eyes open.” 

Instinct for intrigue was strong within 
her, and was now awakened. As yet 
she had little or nothing to go on. The 
facts in her possession led nowhere, and 
she was quite conscious that Aston 
Lothbury would have a perfectly natu- 
ral explanation of his own action. 
Nevertheless, she sensed that there was 
something queer about his proposition. 

Intrigue and conspiracy were the 
breath of life to Madeline Bartram. She 
passed the afternoon in a state of ela- 
tion, and was particularly vital when 
she came to dress for dinner. 

“T’m in splendid form to-night!” she 
told herself as she glanced approvingly 
at the shimmering sequins of her dress. 
“T believe I’m in luck. Anyhow, [’ll 
give it a trial run with young Hardcas- 
tle after dinner.” 

Madeline had three guests for din- 
ner. As generally happened, her guests 
were exclusively men, for although, 
among her numerous male acquaint- 
ances, the majority thought her a good 
sort, lively company, and believed in 
her goodness, they had generally discov- 
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ered difficulties in the way of bringing 
Madeline Bartram and their wives to- 
gether. 

The dinner was given for Vincent 
Hardcastle, scion of a wealthy family, 
who the previous year had contracted 
an unhappy marriage with a chorus girl, 
and was now busily dissipating the 
third large fortune that had dropped 
into his lap since he had attained his 
majority. Dixon and Fairclough, the 
other two guests, were mere nonentities, 
whom she had only invited because she 
knew that they were both able and will- 
ing to lose a moderate amount of money 
at the card table. 

Madeline was a good hostess. She 
had an arresting manner, which kept 
her guests perpetually on the alert. She 
created the illusion that she was always 
about to say something she ought not to 
say, without ever saying it. She was 
too clever to give men an excuse for 
treating her with open disrespect. More- 
over, although the first flush of youth 
lay far behind her, science kept the 
wrinkles from her face, while the in- 
telligence that made her lead a phys- 
ically healthy life kept her figure sinu- 
ously graceful. 

The party was a success from its first 
moment. Madeline did not economize 
on the salary she paid to her cook. Bam- 
field, the butler, in obedience to a mean- 
ing glarfte from his mistress, kept Vin- 
cent Hardcastle’s glass full to the brim. 

In the drawing-room after dinner it 
was Hardcastle who made the sugges- 
tion that they should play cards. 

“You're going to give us bridge, aren’t 
you, Madeliner” he asked. 

Madeline had no intention of playing 
bridge. The card game which demands 
a partner was of no use to her, unless 
she knew her partner. 

_ “Bridge, if you like,” she answered 
lightly. “But I am frightfully bad at 
it, you know. You have to play bridge 


with your brains, but you can play poker 
with your temperament.” 
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“Then let’s play poker,” said Hard- 
castle. “I have never played poker with 
a woman before; it will be a novel sen- 
sation.” 

“And you don’t think it’s quite nice 
of me?” asked Madeline archly. 

“T think it’s magnificent as far as you 
are concerned,” he answered, “but I 
have doubts of it from our point of 
view. You see, poker isn’t really a card 
game at all, it’s simply a stunt for gam- 
bling.” 

“We needn’t play for high stakes,” 
said Madeline. 

“It isn’t that at all,’ he answered. 
“The essence of poker is bluff, and I 
don’t believe, saving your presence, dear 
lady, there’s a woman alive who can 
bluff that she is indifferent whether she 
wins or loses.” 

“That’s a challenge,” said Madeline 
eagerly, at the same time producing four 
packs of sealed cards. Then she went 
to a delicately carved table of inlaid 
mother-of-pearl, pressed a spring, and 
the top of the table opened out, present- 
ing a surface of green baize. 

They took their seats round the table, 
and Bamfield placed a liquor by the side 
of each guest. The game started. 

In the first few rounds Madeline, 
playing with apparent carefulness, won 
a trifling sum. Tach of the men, as 
they lost, applauded her skill. It was 
just what Madeline wanted. Her next 
step was to convey the suggestion that 
her head had been turned by their praise, 
and that she was becoming rash. She 
began to lose deliberately. 

In poker, you can cheat with your 
face and your voice. As she made her 
carefully maneuvered losses, Madeline 
threw into her voice and her facial ex- 
pression the regret and disappointment 
which the men expected from a woman. 
At the end of a couple of hours she had 
lost about five hundred dollars. 

The evening was drawing to a elose, 
and Madeline decided that it was time 
to begin the real game. For two hours 
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she had led her guests to believe that 
they could read her face with the utmost 
ease. In poker it matters very little 
whether a player holds high cards or 
low cards, as long as he can deceive his 
opponents. It took Madeline ten min- 
utes to win back her five hundred. 
“How very dull!” she said plaintively. 


“We must all be about where we 
started. Haven't any of you any 
spirit ?” 

In the next round Hardcastle took 


up the challenge. The other players 
dropped out, and as Madeline saw that 
she and Hardcastle were to fight a duel, 
she picked up her cards, glanced at 
them disparagingly, then, as if she were 
making an empty bluff, bet two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars on her hand, 

“Five hundred,” said Hardcastle. 
“You'd better drop out, Madeline.” 

Madeline forced herself to look 
alarmed. 

“IT won't,” she said, pretending to be 
angry. “I'll raise you two hundred and 
fifty.” 

“A thousand, then,” said Hardcastle. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars 
again,” said Madeline. 

“Twelve hundred and fifty it is,” said 
Hardcastle. And then, because he was 
quite convinced from her manner that 
Madeline was merely bluffing, and not 
wishing to win heavily from her at a 
game which he believed to be a man’s 
game only, said: 

“That satisfies me. I'll see you at 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Madeline laid down her hand. 

Vincent Hardcastle elevated his eye- 
brows as he perceived that Madeline’s 
hand was the highest that had been held 
by any player that evening, and easily 
beat his own. 

“You take it, dear lady,” he said. 
“Twelve hundred and fifty on one hand. 
I congratulate you with all my heart.” 

He counted the pile of bills by his 
side, and found that they only totaled 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. From 
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his pocket case he took a single bank 
note—the last that remained—and laid 
it on the table. It was for five thousand 
dollars. 

“Is that any use?” he asked. 

“None whatever,” replied Madeline 
lightly. “I can’t change it.” 

“T shall have to give you a check, if 
you don’t mind, then,” said Hardcastle, 
rising from the table. 


“What for:’ asked Madeline. 
“You'll have won it back in half an 
hour.” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Hardcastle, 


looking at his watch. “I have an ap- 
pointment at midnight.” 

“Oh, but for your revenge,” 
pressed Madeline, disappointment in her 
voice. 

“I'd love to, but I’ really haven't the 
time,” said Hardcastle. 

“It need not take long,” said Made- 
line, laying a pack of cards in the middle 
of the table. “You owe me five hun- 
derd. I've won considerable from you. 
I'll give you a chance to get all of it 
back—and more. I'll cut that pack with 
you three times for fifteen hundred a 
cut. It'll be great fun. I know you be- 
lieve in your heagt that a woman doesn’t 
know how to gamble.” 

“Tsay!” exclaimed Fairclough, 
openly scandalized. “It’s a bit sudden, 
isn’t it?’ 

Hardcastle looked squarely at Made- 
line. It was as if there had come to 
him a sudden intuitive recognition of the 
kind of woman she was. But she met 
his gaze unflinchingly. 

“Are you going to cut the pack?” she 
asked. mockery in her 
voice, but nothing of excitement. As 
a fact, she was not excited in the least. 
She did not care whether she were to 
win or lose. If she were to lose all three 
cuts, she could easily make up her losses 
Hardcastle at their next two or 
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three meetings. 

well,” said Hardcastle, with a 
hardness in his voice as he 
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lighted a cigarette. 

presume?” 
Madeline nodded. 
Hardcastle cut the pack and held up 





“Higher wins, I 


“a ten. 


Madeline’s jeweled hand deliberately 
hovered over the pack. 

“Don’t you think, Vincent,” she said, 
“that I am really quite a good gambler 
for a woman?” 

“You’re magnificent, Madeline,” said 
Hardcastle. “Cut, please.” 

The strain was growing unbearable. 


Dixon and Fairclough were holding 
their breath. 
With slow indifference Madeline 


cut. She held up an ace. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Dixon, 
uncertain whether he was pleased or 
otherwise at the issue. 

Again they cut, then a third time— 
and not once did Hardcastle win. 

“Again I congratulate you, dear lady,” 
he said with a smile. If Hardcastle had 
inherited nothing else worth having 
from his ancestors, he had at least been 
vouchsafed the gift of losing like a gen- 
tleman. 

“And thanks awfully,” he added, pre- 
paring to take his departure, “for a most 
delightful evening.” 

Madeline handed him back the note 
for five thousand dollars. 

“I wish you'd take this back and send 
me a check to-morrow,” she said. “I 
don’t like having it in the house; it might 
be stolen.” 

“T’'ll soon dispose of that fear,” said 
Hardcastle, producing a fountain pen. 
He took back the note and wrote out a 
check for five thousand dollars. 

To Vincent Hardcastle the check 
seemed the simplest and most common- 
place action. How was he to know that 


the simple action was to drag every de- 
tail of the evening’s play into the light of 
publicity, that it was to forge a vital link 
in the chain of evidence against one of 
the most resourceful criminals in his- 
tory? 
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“If you should be burglarized before 
you bank it,” he remarked, laughing 
lightly, ‘send me a wire and I'll stop 
payment and mai you another.” 

With the departure of Hardcastle the 
party broke up. Madeline Bartram, 
alone in her drawing-room, fingered the 
check with quiet enjoyment. ’ 

“I knew this was a lucky day for 
me,” she soliloquized. “And when 
you're in luck, you should back it for 
all you’re worth. I’m going to back it 
to the extent of buying that new car.” 

She went to a writing table and wrote 
a brief note. Then she touched the bell. 

“See that this is mailed to-night,” 
she told the butler, and then went con- 
tentedly to bed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A LOOK OF HORROR. 
Y ten o'clock the foliowing morning, 
Madeline was sprucely attired in 
one of those elaborately simple walking 
costumes that would have kept a family 
of moderate means in comfort for three 

months. 

She crossed the room and stood look- 
ing out of the window until she saw 
a magnificent car draw up outside the 
house. The driver stopped the engine 
and alighted. Madeline went out to 
meet him. 

“Good morning,” she said. “I’m glad 
you were able to bring the car round. 
I would like to have another look at 
it before deciding not to buy it.” 

“T am afraid you will have to decide 
this morning, madam,” said the driver, 
who was also the owner. “I have three 
offers for it pending, and, as I think 
you knew, I am taking a very low price 
to insure an immediate sale.” 

Madeline cast her eye over the car 
in order to find ground for some depre- 
catory remark, but realized that it would 
be difficult. She knew that the engines 
were good, for she had previously had 
them examined by an expert. The 
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salesman, whose name was Brownrigg, 
opened the door, and Madeline entered 
the spacious interior, sumptuously fur- 
nished with gray upholstery. 

She repressed an exclamation of de- 
light at its quiet, artistic luxury, and ex- 
amined the appointments critically. 
Presently she found something. 

“Look here,” she said, indicating the 
upholstery of the seat. “There are two 
most distinct stains here, and quite big 
ones, too. I should have to have it re- 
upholstered if I were to buy it.” 

“If you buy this car at eight thousand, 
madam, and spend five hundred on 
having it reupholstered—if you really 
and honestly think that necessary—you 
will still have bought a car at about 
two thousand dollars cheaper than its 
true market value.” 

Madeline was bound to admit to her- 
self that the man’s figures were but lit- 
tle exaggerated. Moreover, counting 
Hardcastle’s five thousand as a windfall, 
she would really be buying the car, she 
reasoned, for three thousand dollars. 

“Very well,” she said. “I will take it. 
[f you will come in, I will settle the 
matter at once.” 

The man, of whom she knew nothing 
more than that he had given her the 
name of Brownrigg and that he wished 
to sell her a car, followed her into the 
moriing room. 

She went to her writing table and 
produced her check book. 

“Will you be kind enough to make the 
check payable to cash?” he asked 

“Very well,” answered Madeline. 
She was very ‘well able to sympathize 
with one who required immediate cash, 


Then she said: “I will give you my 
own check for three thousand dollars 
and another for five thousand. That 
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be convenient, I take it? 
“Quite, thank you,” was the answer, 
whereupon handed him Vincent 
Hardcastle’s for five thousand, 
and wrote a check for the balance. 
There arose the question of what to do 
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check 


ee 
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with the car there and then. Brownrigg 
gave her the name of an agency which, 
he said, would supply a temporary gar- 
age and a temporary chauffeur. She 
promptly rang up, and was assured that 
a chauffeur would report in half an 
hour. 

She resolved that, if the chauffeur 
were to materialize, she would use the 
car to take her to the Parnassus Hotel, 
where was to lunch with Aston 
Lothbury for the purpose of meeting 
Mary Missenden. The car, she thought, 
would make a good impression on the 
girl. By now she was quite convinced 
in her own mind that the companion 
she had formerly dreaded was going to 
affect her fortunes favorably. 


she 


When Marry Missenden arrived at 
the Parnassus Hotel to keep her en- 
gagement with Aston Lothbury, he was 
waiting for her in the lounge. As he 
saw her coming toward him, he felt his 
pulses tingle, and enjoyed the delusion 
that the lethargy of early middle age 
was slipping from him. Nevertheless, 
he was wise enough to mask his feel- 
ings, and he greeted her with a staid 
courtesy consistent with the part he was 
playing. 

“Mrs. Bartram will be here at any 
minute; she is a punctual woman,” he 
told her. “There is perhaps one little 
point, my dear, on which I had better 
Mrs. Bartram is a lady of 
very modern views. Her manner is per- 
haps a trifle free and easy. At the same 
time, I would not hesitate to trust my 
own daughter—if I had been blessed 
with one—to her keeping. I mention 
this lest possibly a first impression might 

rstanding.” 

Mary smiled at she thought a 
pleasing point of view, and mur- 
In her own mind 
prospective em- 
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produce a misund 
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rather 
mured her assurances. 
the personality of 

«d very litle to her, pro- 
vided it was not definitely offensive. 
The idea of becoming a paid companion 
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she did not like at all. At the same time 
she knew that there was no immediate 
alternative before her, if she would not 
live on the charity of the unknown heir 
to John Mathieson’s property. 

She liked the idea less when Made- 
line Bartram appeared. Madeline made 
the initial mistake of a rather too 
friendly greeting, which made her im- 
press Mary as being slightly vulgar. 

The atmosphere of smart and expen- 
sive hotel restaurants suited Madeline 
and sharpened her wits. As the lunch 
progressed, Mary was bound to admit 
to herself that Mrs. Bartram was an in- 
teresting woman, though she laughed a 
little too often and too loudly. Never- 
theless, she reflected, Mr. Lothbury had 
given her to understand as much, and 
had hinted that it was mainly for the 
purpose of tactfully correcting such 
minor social faults that she would be 
paid her salary. And on the whole, it 
gave her less distaste for what lay be- 
fore her to know that she would be 
giving genuine value for the money 
which she would receive. 

As they reached their coffee, Aston 
Lothbury took out his watch and shot 
a meaning glance at Madeline. Made- 
line at once took the hint. 

“I am sure you want to get back to 
your office, Mr. Lothbury,” she said. 
“We will excuse you. If Miss Missen- 
den will allow me, I will drive her 
home.” 

Aston Lothbury arose with a con- 
tented smile. 

“The city is very relentless to its 
slaves,” he said gracefully. “I will call 
you a taxi.” 

“There is no need,” said Madeline. 
“My car is outside.” 

Aston Lothbury looked faintly sur- 
prised, for he was not aware that Made- 
line possessed a car. It was, however, 
no affair of his. 

Then, with a touch of the deferen- 
tial formality which was a part of his 
pose before Mary, he took his leave. 
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“Isn’t he perfectly charming?” said 
Madeline when they were alone together, 
and without waiting for a reply rattled 
on: “I’m going to get a little fresh air. 
If you’re not pressed for time, we will 
drive round the park before I take you 
home.” 

Mary politely assented, and together 
they passed out of the Parnassus. 
Madeline gave her name to the starter, 
who bellowed it along the line of wait- 
ing cars. 

“T bought a new car this morning,” 
remarked Madeline casually. “I think 
it rather a gem myself, and I’m anxious 
to give it exercise.” 

A moment later the car drew up and 
the attendant opened the door. Made- 
line waited for her guest to precede her, 
but Mary suddenly started back, a look 
of horror on her face. 

“My dear, what is the matter?” asked 
Madeline in surprise. 

“Nothing—nothing,” said Mary, re- 
covering herself and entering the car. 

“You looked as if you had seen a 
ghost,” said Madeline as she followed 
and sat beside her, after giving direc- 
tions to the driver. 

“Tt was very silly of me,” replied 
Mary. “It was only that your car 
seems to be exactly like the one that 
belonged to my uncle. There must be 
a large number of cars of the same 
pattern.” 

The girl spoke quite naturally, for 
she genuinely believed that she had be- 
trayed a foolish weakness. But she 
could not throw off the feeling of dread 
that had come upon her, a dread that 
was the more inexplicable to her in that 
she had twice driven in John Mathie- 
son’s car since the tragedy without feel- 
ing any uncanny associations. 

For a time the two women sat in si- 
lence, and then Madeline came to her 
point. 

“Doesn't it make you positively shriek 
to think that Mr. Lothbury is so care- 
ful to avoid mentioning the reason for 
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which he has brought us together? I 
vote we cut out the camouflage. I need 
a companion to keep an eye on me and 
apologize to people for my appalling 
blunders. Will you take the job, Miss 
Missenden ?” 

“If you think I should be satisfac- 
tory,” answered Mary, “I shall be very 
glad to do so.’ 

“That's settled, then,” said Madeline 
with an air of relief. “I'll give you as 
good a time as I can, and fifteen hun- 
dred a year as a salary. And now let’s 
talk of something else.” 

To unsophisticated Mary Missenden 
there was nothing absurd in paying fif- 
teen hundred a year for a companion. 
She did not for one moment suspect 
that her salary would be nothing else 
than an allowance paid to her by the 
man who intended to win her. 

Madeline chattered and Mary did her 
best to respond. But try as she would, 
she could not throw off the feeling of 
deep depression, not unmixed with an 
undefinable horror, which had _ settled 
upon her. Before long Madeline per- 
ceived the change in her manner and 
was vaguely puzzled as to its cause. 

“T believe you're tired,” she said pres- 
ently. “If you will tell me your address, 
I'll take you straight home.” 

“Thank you,” said Mary gratefully, 
and gave her address. 

As the car stopped and Mary got out, 
Madeline asked: 

“And when will you come to me? 
The sooner the better, as far as I am 
concerned.” 

“As soon as you like,” 
Mary. She was standing on the pave- 
ment outside her house, and, free from 
the car, her voice took on a new briski- 
ness. ‘Shall next 
week ?” 

“Then make it Monday,” said Made- 
line, and nodded good-by. 

Then she told the chauffeur to drive 
to Aston Lothbury’s office. 

“T'll tell him it’s fixed up,” she mused, 
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“and on the strength of that I might be 
able to touch him for a little on ac- 
count.” 

As the car sped on its way her 
thoughts took another turn. 

“| hope that little silly isn’t going to 
bolt every time I take her out in the 
car. What a nervy thing she must be! 
It’s an unfortunate coincidence that this 
car should be the same paftern as the 
one in which the murder took place. 
M-m-m! I'd better tell Lothbury I 
bought the car to please the girl; he will 
be more likely to pay up.” 

Aston Lothbury was not surprised 
when Madeline was shown into his inner 
office. be 

“T’ve fixed it,” she said easily, “but 
it was none too easy. That girl is no 
fool, Mr. Lothbury. I don’t think she 
altogether liked the look of me. It’s 
lucky for both of us that I’ve got a new 
car; no girl can resist a car.” 

“Good girl!” said Aston Lothbury. 


“Well, you know me well enough to 
know that the man or woman who helps 
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me doesn’t lose by it. 

“That’s very sensible of you,” said 
Madeline approvingly. “It will increase 
ny expenses horribly, you know. And 
there’s no need to tell you that I’m hard 
up. If you're really feeling generous, 
here’s a splendid opportunity to let your- 
self go.” 

“How much do you want?” said Aston 
Lothbury bluntly. 

“Well, provided I’m very economical,” 
replied Madeline, “I think I could prob- 
ably get along with five thousand on 
account.” 

Aston Lothbury opened a drawer of 
his desk, reached inside, and drew back, 
surprised. 

‘“That’s queer,” he said. “IT was posi- 
tive I put my check book in my desk 
last evening before I went home, but 
I guess I took if along and left it home.” 

For a moment he considered what 
was to be done; then: 

“Well, as I haven't 
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here, I'll have to settle with you in an- 
other way.” 

Apparently buried in thought, Loth- 
bury slowly produced his bill fold, from 
which he took a check and passed it to 
her. 

“Here is a check for five thousand,” 
he said, still so preoccupied that Made- 
line wondered if he knew just what he 
was doing. “I got it just this morning. 
The signature and indorsements are all 
right, so I needn’t add mine.” Then, 
suddenly shaking off his absorption, he 
went on: “But you can cut out the talk 
about its being on account. That is all 
you'll get, and you will pay her salary 
out of it. So I'd think twice about 
buying another car if I were you.” 

“Don’t be horrid,” said Madeline, 
pouting prettily. “As you have been 
rather generous in spite of your nasty, 
malicious remarks, I’ll drive you home 
if you like. It’s four o'clock, and I 
know you hard-worked professional 
men never stay on after that.” 

Aston Lothbury wished to give her 
certain directions regarding Mary. 
Moreover, he knew that, to insure the 
complete success of his plan, he would 
have to humor her up to a point. 

“That would be rather pleasant.” he 
said civilly. “Perhaps you would not 
mind waiting while I just sign a few 
letters?” 

“That’s all right. I won’t disturb 
you,” said Madeline, and as he turned 
to his desk she unfolded the check he 
had given her. 

Suddenly she gave an imperceptible 
start. 

For several minutes Madeline Bar- 
tram remained staring at the check for 
five thousand dollars which Aston Loth- 
bury had given her. She was trying to 
digest the significance of the fact that 
the check was ihe identical one which 
she herself had won from Hardcastle 
at the card table on the previous eve- 
ning, which she had paid to the man 
who had called himself Brownrigg as 
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part of the purchase price of her new 
car. 

Her nimble brain groped for some ad- 
vantage in the situation, But as yet 
she had too little to go upon. All that 
the check told her was that Brownrigg 
must have been in Aston Lothbury’s 
debt, or must have had a business trans- 
action with him that day, or else that 
Brownrigg was Aston Lothbury’s agent. 
If the latter were the case, there would 
be nothing in it beyond a somewhat 
tiresome joke, but she had a strong in- 
tuitive feeling that the matter would 
not end there. 

She glanced at Aston Lothbury. He 
was busy with the task of signing his 
letters. Could there be anything in it? 
she asked herself. She determined to 
play for time. She would lie low, say 
nothing, and await the turn of events. 

Events, as a matter of fact, were not 
long in taking a quite definite turn. 

Aston Lothbury signed the last of his 
letters, rang for a clerk to take them 
away, and then announced his readiness 
to accompany Madeline. 

“A lot will depend on whether he 
recognizes the car,” Madeline told her- 
self as they passed through the offices. 
She was groping in her mind for stray 
facts of possible pertinence, and sud- 
denly found one in the memory of the 
Strange aversion which Mary Missen- 
den had felt for the car. It was in a 
car which was the exact image of hers 
that John Mathieson had met his death. 
Still, there hardly seemed to be any con- 
nection. 

“Isn’t it a beauty, Mr. Lothbury 

The car was gliding majestically for- 
ward to where they stood waiting for 
it on the pavement. She was watching 
his face closely. 

‘Beautiful!’ said Aston Lothbury 
conventionally. “I envy you the ability 
to afford such a car.” 

He opened the door for her, and to- 
gether they entered. She could read 
nothing from his face. But then, of 
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course, she reasoned, there might be 
nothing to read. 

“You believe in doing things com- 
fortably, I see,” said Aston Lothbury, 
appearing to glance appraisingly round 
the interior of the car, which was like a 
small luxurious drawing-room. 

“Oh, it’s cozy enough,” said Madeline 
indifferently. “I’m going to have it re- 
upholstered as soon as I can afford it. 
The tapestry is soiled.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem so to me,” said Aston 
Lothbury. 

“Men have no eye for these things,” 
said Madeline. “I'll admit to you, 
though it hurts me to do so, there are 
two quite noticeable stains. You can’t 
see them now because you're sitting on 
them.” 

Aston Lothbury made no reply. His 
face was expressionless. Madeline 
thought that his interest in the topic had 
waned. But presently he returned to it. 

“You bought this car secondhand?” 
he asked. 

She assented, and he went on: 

“T’m told it’s a rather risky thing to 
do. I hope you bought it from a reli- 
able firm?’ 

“Rather not!” replied Madeline. “I 
should have had to pay more for it. I 
bought it from a man I know nothing 
about. He was very eager to sell it, and 
took less than its value on that ac- 
count. I know it was a foolish thing 
to do, because it may turn out to have 
been stolen; but then, I do _ foolish 
things.” 

“Hm! Perhaps I had better make a 
few careful inquiries on your behalf. 
You can rely upon my discretion. Who 
sold it to you?” 

“A man who called himself Brown- 
rigg,” replied Madeline. 

“T’ll look into the matter,” said Aston 
Lothbury, whereat Madeline’s hopes be- 
gan to run high. There was going to 
be something in it after all. In the ordi- 
Aston Lothbury would not 
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have cared in the least whether she had 
bought a stolen car or not. 

While she chattered to Lothbury of 
trifles, Madeline’s brain was busy with 
the problem of the check. Gazing idly 
through the open window, she suddenly 
caught sight of Vincent Hardcastle. 
Fully a second had passed before her 
nimble wits grasped the full value of 
Hardcastle at that moment. 

“Stop a minute,” she ordered through 
the speaking tube. Then, leaning out of 
the window, she waved her hand to 
Hardcastle, who immediately ap- 
proached the car. 

“Hullo, Vincent!” she greeted him. 
“What do you think of my new car? 
Come in and inspect it.” 

“I can’t,” he said; “but it’s magnifi- 
cent.” 

“You must,” she protested as she 
opened the door. “I particularly want 
you to meet my old friend, Mr. Loth-- 
bury. I’m just taking him to his apart- 
ment round the corner, then I'll take you 
wherever you want to go. I’m like a 
child with a new toy. I simply love 
giving people rides.” 

To have refused would have been 
tantamount to saying that he did not 
wish to be introduced to her friend, 
wherefore Hardcastle entered the spa- 
cious interior of the car. Madeline per- 
formed the introduction. 


“And now my two oldest friends 
know each other,” she gushed. “Mr. 


Hardcastle and I are sworn enemies at 
the card table, aren’t we, Vincent? 
Only think, Mr. Lothbury. Last night 
I won a five-thousand-dollar check from 
Mr. Hardcastle; didn’t I, Vincent?” 

“Vou did, indeed,” said Hardcastle, 
who was very bored and could not un- 
derstand why he had been introduced to 
Lothbury. ‘But I expect you’ve lost it 
or blown it by now, Madeline.” 

“Oh, no, I haven’t!” protested Made- 
line. “I’m not such a fool with money 
as you think, Vincent! Why, do you 
know, I had another five-thousand-dol- 
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lar check given me to-day by Mr. Loth- 
bury?” 

“Good heavens!” said Hardcastle, 
forcingean interest he did not feel. “You 
haven't been cutting cards with Mr. 
Lothbury, have you?” 

“Certainly not!” said Madeline. 
“This was in connection with a business 
deal. Wasn’f?it, Mr. Lothbury 7” 

She opened her bag 

“Look, here it is.”’ 

She handed him, folded, the check 
which Aston Lothbury had given her. 
To humor her, Hardcastle took the note 
and idly turned it over. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed 
made a mistake, Madeline. 
check I gave you last night 
There is my signature.” 

“Oh, but it can’t be!” protested Made- 
line. “Mr. Lothbury, this is the check 
you gave me, is it not?” 

Aston Lothbury strove to hide his cha- 
grin. Too late he realized that he had 
absent-mindedly Madeline the 
wrong check. 

If he were to admit that he had given 
her this check, he would have confessed, 
in the presence of a witness, that it had 
passed through his hands. And _ wit- 
nesses, Madeline had already divined, 
might conceivably be of importance at 
a later date. 

Aston Lothbury was thinking quickly. 
He saw the trap, and thought that he 
saw also a way out of it 

“No, it isn’t,” he denied 
“You are not quite so careful with 
money as you would have Hardcastle 
believe, Mrs. Bartram. If you will carry 
your mind back to my office, you may 
remember that you asked me to keep the 
check for you.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” 
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said Madeline. 
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your bill fold for me; I 
watching you do it. Now, please, T want 
to show it to Hardcastle.” 

The block in the traffic was raised and 
the car glided forward. 


Aston Loth- 
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bury was thinking: “She flatters herself 
she has got me. She suspects some- 
thing about this confounded car, and 
she thinks she ‘is going to make me give 
myself away in front of a witness. She 
is betting all the time that I haven’t got 
another check for five thousand on me.” 

“As you please, Mrs. Bartram,” he 
said, with apparent indifference. Open- 
ing his bill fold, he took therefrom a 
check for five thousand dollars which a 
client had given him only that morning 
and handed it to her. 

“Thank you so much,” said Madeline, 
taking the check. ‘What do you think 
of me as a business woman now, Mr. 
Hardcastle °” 

Hardcasile made some light reply, to 
which Madeline paid no attention. She 
was thinking: “He is afraid to admit his 
connection with the man who sold me 
this car. Good. That means that I shall 
be able to keep this extra five thou- 


sand. And there may be some more to 
follow. Phew! Ten thousand dollars 
in one afternoon! I thought I was in 
luck.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FORMAL NOTICE 

AFTER leaving her prospective eim- 

ployer, Mary Missenden shut her- 
self in her room and tried to visualize 
the new position in life she was to oc- 
cupy. She was still under the influence 
of the heavy depression which had been 
produced by sitting in the car, a depres- 
sion for which she could not account, 
since she had not felt anything at the 
time when using her late adopted uncle’s 
car. She fought against it as being 
hysterical and childish, and forced her- 
self to the consideration of practical 
affairs. 

She had to admit to herself that she 
felt no profound liking for Mrs. Bar- 
tram. On the other hand, there had 
been nothing to which she could defi- 
And, after all, her rela- 

Jartram were to be of 


nitely object. 
tions with Mrs. 























a business nature. She was to receive 
a salary for acting as companion and so- 
cial adviser. One was not required to 
feel friendship toward those with whom 
one did business, she told herself. 

She had promised to go to Mrs. Bar- 
tram on Monday. That left only a few 
days in which to uproot herself from 
the home that had been hers from her 
earliest memories. There were in- 
numerable things to be done, and for 
that she was thankful, for it would save 
her from her thoughts. 

On the following morning, after 
breakfast, she sent Emily Marsden to 
summon all the servants to the morning 
room. While she was waiting for them 
to appear, she cast about in her mind 
for words with which to soften her 
news. John Mathieson had been a good 
master—a man or woman who entered 
his service was slow to leave it—and 
most of the servants could remember 
Mary as a little child in short frocks. 
It would come hard to her to tell them, 
as their employer, that their services 
were no longer required. 

When they were all assembled and 
standing before her, she herself rose. 
Gazing into the expectant faces before 
her, she perceived that Carvick was 
absent, and was glad. 

“I have to tell you something which 
I know will be bad news to you,” she 
began. “Poor Mr. Mathieson died with- 
out leaving a will. His estate, therefore, 
passes to an unknown relative. If the 
relative can be found he will be master 
of this house and of all Mr. Mathieson’s 
money. s:If he cannot be found I am 
sure I don’t know what will happen, but 
the result will be the same as far as you 
all are concerned. I myself am here 
at the present moment only by the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Mathieson’s executor. On 
Monday I am leaving to take up a sal- 
aried position. So I am compelled to 
give you all formal notice.” 

There was a murmur of sympathy 
among the servants, and Mary went on: 
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“There is nothing more for me to say. 
I have only to thank you all—as Mr. 
Mathieson would have thanked you if 
he had been spared to do so—for the 
loyal service you have always given him 
and myself. I shall miss you all dread- 
fully.” 

As the girl finished, Marples, the but- 
ler, stepped forward. 

“If I may presume to speak on be- 
half of the other servants as well as 
my own, Miss Missenden,” he said, with 
grave dignity, “I would like to say that 
we offer you our deepest sympathy in 
your double misfortune. I think there 
is not One among us present who would 
not gladly continue to serve you if it 
was a matter of reduced wages. As 
you yourself have to go, we go, too. 
Speaking for myself, if the unknown 
relative should be found, however good 
a gentleman he might be, I would not 
stay. After all the happy memories of 
yourself and poor Mr. Mathieson——” 

The voice of the elderly butler broke 
and he could not continue. 

“Thank you, Marples; thank you,” 
said Mary, her own eyes glistening as 
she warmly shook him by the hand. 

Marples gave a sign to the other serv- 
ants, and, following his lead, they all 
withdrew, with the exception of Emily 
Marsden. 

“Oh, Miss Mary, my poor lamb!” she 
exclaimed. “You won’t send me away 
from you, will you?” 

“If I had any power to prevent our 
parting, Emily, I would prevent it,” said 
Mary, patting the shoulder of the woman 
who had been her nurse. “But I have 
no power. I am going to be a paid com- 
panion, Emily. And companions do not 
have maids.” 

The faithful Emily was sobbing in- 
coherent assurances of her lifelong de- 
votion. 

“T will try to arrange that you stay 
on here as caretaker,” said Mary. “Then 
you and I will be able to keep in touch. 
And who knows, Mary? The wheel 
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of fortune may turn again, and then 
you and I will be together as before.” 

The words were spoken with the sole 
idea of comforting the old servant's 
distress. Mary was not to know that 
they were prophetic. 

Emily Marsden calmed herself as 
there came a knock on the door and 
Marples entered. He was carrying a 
salver on which was a card, which he 
handed to Mary. 

“Mr. James Segrove,” Mary read, 
and wondered. The name meant noth- 
ing to her, until she remembered having 
heard of the great detective in one of 
his recent cases which had excited much 
interest. 

“Show the gentleman in here, please,” 
she said to Marples, and -:mily Marsden 
followed Marpies from the room. 

Mary had expected to meet a for- 
midable man, who would treat her sus- 
piciously and ask her piercing ques- 
tions. Instead, she received an imme- 
diately favorable impression from the 
big-boned athlete who greeted her with 
the easy, good comradeship of a highly 
cultured mau. 

“Good morning, Miss Missenden,” he 
said, “You will probably have guessed 
the object of my visit. If it is painful 
to you to discuss the subject of your 
uncle’s death, I will leave you at once.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mary. “I would 
far rather tell you all you want to know. 
No one could be more anxious than I 
to have this terrible business cleared up 
and the murderer brought to justice.” 

Segrove seated himself at her invi- 
tation, and then proceeded to upset all 
the girl’s preconceived ideas regarding 
the work of a detective. Segrove asked 
her few particular he 
avoided reference to the point on which 
she had given evidence at the coroner's 
inquiry. 
versationally of events and facts, as she 
thought, not direetly connected with 
the crime. To her surprise she found 





questions, in 


Instead, he led her to talk con- 
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herself talking a good deal about Mr. 
Aston Lothbury. 

At the end of half an hour Segrove 
arose and thanked her for her kindness, 
He was leaving without having dis- 
covered, as she thought, a single point 
which bore directly upon the death of 
John Mathieson. She accompanied him 
into the hall, intending to see him out, 
as a mark of her appreciation of the 
tactful courtesy with which he had con- 
ducted his inquiries. 

As they passed together into the hall 
they came upon Carvick, the chauffeur, 
talking to Marples. Then a strange 
thing happened. 

Segrove, on catching sight of Car- 
vick, hurried forward, his hand out- 
stretched. 

“Hullo, Captain Jarrett !” 

Carvick turned and grasped the out- 
stretched hand. 

“Mr. Segrove, by all that’s wonder- 
ful!” he exclaimed. Then he glanced 
into the wondering eyes of Mary Mis- 
senden. 

“Captain Jarrett and I worked to- 
gether for some time during the war,” 
said Segrove to Mary. “I was on secret 
service and spent some time with his 
battalion on scout work. He and I used 
to go out together at nights and we had 
some quite stirring times.” 

“Drop in on me some time and have 
a chat,” he added to Carvick, as he took 
his departure. “Good morning, Miss 
Missenden.” 

As he left the house and turned into 
the main road, Segrove looked round 
for a call box. 

“IT know nothing of Jarrett beyond 
the fact that he isa brave man and an 
mused. “I 
der why he’s taken on a job as chauf- 
feur 7” 

He found his call box, stepped into 
it, and rang up headquarters, where he 
immediately put through to the 


excellent officer,’ he won- 


was 
chief. 
“Is this Chief Dwyer? 


A little job 























for you, chief. Write to Washington 
and find out all there is to be known 
about ex-Captain Jarrett. You told me 
that you liked ferreting.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MISSING HEIR. 


N the morning following her highly 
profitable drive with Aston Loth- 
bury and Vincent Hardcastle, Madeline 
sent her butler to bank the two checks 
for five thousand dollars, the one given 
her for expenses, the other obtained by 
what amounted to a trick. 

Aston Lothbury called almost before 
she had risen from the breakfast table. 

“Well, you are an early bird, Mr. 
Lothbury !” she gushed. 

“You know what I’ve come for, Mrs. 
Jartram,” said Lothbury curtly. “Are 
you going to hand me back that check 
for five thousand ?” 

Madeline affected surprise. 

“After you had given it me for ex- 
penses!” she exclaimed. “I thought 
you saw that I must have a little 
ex——”’ 

“T am referring, Mrs. Bartram, to 
the second check for five thousand 
which I gave you in the presence of 
Mr. Hardcastle,” interrupted Lothbury. 

Madeline gave vent to a ripple of con- 
fident laughter. 

“The second one!” she _ repeated. 
“Then you did give me that first one 
with Vincent Hardcastle’s signature on 
the back, the identical check that I paid 
in the morning to a man who called him- 
self Brownrigg for the purchase of my 
car.” 

Aston Lothbury fixed her with that 
shrewd, piercing look with which he 
measured an opponent’s strength. 

“There’s no need to pretend igno- 
rance,” he said. “You're hinting that 
it’s worth five thousand to me to have 
the story of that first check kept quiet. 
Well, you can keep both checks. That’s 





ten thousand you had out of me yes- - 
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terday. You're a clever woman, Mrs. 
Bartram, but you’re not clever enough 
to see that it’s a very foolish thing to 
get the better of me temporarily. Play 
your hand as you think fit. I am ten 
thousand dollars out. Make a note of 
my prophecy that I shall get that ten 
thousand back.” 

“Are you going to quarrel with me, 
Mr. Lothbury ?” 

“Tt doesn’t pay me to do so at pres- 
ent,” replied Lothbury. “It pays me to 
sustain the pose of friendliness with 
you.” ‘ 
“I’m so glad,” replied Madeline iron- 
ically. ‘Come and sustain the pose at 
dinner on Monday night. Miss Missen- 
den will be here then.” 

Aston Lothbury nodded. 

“IT quite like working with you,” ne 
said almost abstractedly. ‘You have the 
makings of a really great crook. You 
could keep that manner of yours going 
if ever you're really feeling, or fearing. 
You're an awful fool to trick me for that 
other five thousand.” 

As he spoke he left the room and 
passed out of the house. Madeline 
stared uneasily after his retreating fig- 
ure, 

“T believe I was a fool!” she mused. 
“Anyhow, it’s done now. I can’t go 
back, I must go forward. I must find 
out just why he preferred losing five 
thousand to letting Hardcastle know 
that he was associated with the man 
who sold me this car. I must find out 
who Brownrigg really is. What part 
did Brownrigg and the car and Aston 
Lothbury play in the murder of that 
young girl's uncle? I wonder who could 
help me to find out?” 

Suddenly an idea occurred to her, an 
idea which had its humorous side, for 
it made her laugh. 

“Monday night!” she said to herself, 
and crossed the room to her desk. 


On Monday afternoon Madeline re- 
ceived her companion with an effusive 
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friendliness which gave Mary Missen- 
den the entirely false impression that 
her employer was extremely glad to see 
her. 

“Leave your unpacking till to-mor- 
row, dear,” said Madeline as they had 
tea together. ‘Unpacking is so tiring. 
And I want you to be fresh to-night, 
as we have a little dinner party. Quite 
informal, you know. Just Mr. Loth- 
bury and one other. Such a charming 
boy, too. I’m sure you'll be glad to 
meet him.” 

Mary shrank inwardly, but gave no 
outward sign of her feelings. 

“There will generally be some one to 
dinner, you know,” went on Madeline. 
“My dinner parties are famous. Often 
we play cards.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mary in 
“I’m afraid I have never played cards 
in my life, Mrs. Bartram.” 

“So much the better, my dear!” re- 
plied Madeline. “I'll teach you. I am 
supposed to be fairly good at most card 
games myself. You and [J will always 
play as partners, and of course I shall 
pay all your losses afterward. But you 
won't often lose if you attend carefully 
while I teach you.” 

As soon as tea was cleared away, 
Madeline produced a pack and began to 
initiate Mary into the mysteries of 
bridge. Of a sudden she had realized 
Mary’s value to her. No one would 
ever imagine anything unpleasant, with 
Mary sitting at the table. Moreover, 
the girl was so innocent that it was 
possible she might be taught to give a 
secret code, without knowing what she 
was doing. 

At six o’clock she finished her instruc- 
tion, and suggested that should 
both rest for half an hour before dress- 
ing for dinner. Mary retired to the 
room that had been allotted to her, bit 
was too disturbed in her mind to rest. 
The more she learned of the nature of 
her new employment, the less she liked 
it. She tried to reason with herself. 
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She had been brought up on old-fash- 
ioned lines. She had been taught to be- 
lieve that card playing was an unneces- 
sary accomplishment on the part of a 


good woman, and that playing for 
money was decidedly wrong. She could 
not refuse to fall in with Mrs. Bar- 


tram’s wishes without throwing up her 
situation. And then she would be faced 
with penury. 

Dinner was for eight o'clock, and at 
five minutes to eight there came a knock 
at her door. Mary, fully dressed, went 
to answer it. 

Madeline Bartram stood on_ the 
threshold in her dressing gown. 

“T’m late as usual,” she said. “I wish 
you'd go down, dear, and receive my 
guests and make my apologies. Will 
you’ I shall be a quarter of an hour 
at least.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Bartram,” replied 
Mary briefly, and went downstairs to 
do as she was asked. 

She had not been in the drawing-room 
more than a couple of minutes when 
she heard the front doorbell ring. The 
first guest, she presumed. — She prepared 
to receive him for his hostess. 

The door of the drawing-room 
opened, and Walters, the butler, an- 
nounced : 

“Mr. Tilehurst!” 

The next moment, to the intense sur- 
prise of them both, Mary was facing 
the man who, but for a tragic turn of 
fate, would at that moment have been 
her husband. 


\s soon as Mary Missenden had con- 
fessed the destruction of John Mathie- 
son’s will, Aston Lothbury, as executor 
of the estate, fulfilling his legal duty, 
had advertised for the heir. The ad- 
vertisement had appeared in the papers 
on Friday, Saturday, and Monday. 

At four o’clock on Monday afternoon, 
Aston Lothbury, reminding himself 


pleasantly that he was to dine at Made- 
line’s house to meet Mary, decided that 
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he would finish off his day’s work and 
go home, so as to have plenty of time 
to dress for dinner. 

He had just finished signing his let- 
ters when, to his mingled surprise and 
annoyance, Segrove was announced. 

The name, uttered colorlessly by the 
clerk, gave Aston Lothbury the faintest 
tinge of fear. It was less than a week 
since Segrove had been to see him, and 
his mind flew back to that memorable 
afternoon on which the great detective 
had offered his wager, an even twenty- 
five thousand dollars, that he would hang 
Aston Lothbury for the murder of John 
Mathieson. Had Segrove come to claim 
his stake? 

“T will see Mr. Segrove,” he said 
curtly to the clerk. 

“You didn’t expect to see me again 
so soon, did you, Lothbury:” said Se- 
grove as he entered. His manner was 
breezy as ever and entirely free from 
any suggestion of enmity. Detection 
to him was a pure science, into which 
the emotions could not enter. When 
engaged in work upon a crime, he could 
feel neither pity for the victim nor re- 
sentment against the perpetrator. 

“You haven’t come to claim that you 
won our bet, by any chance?” asked 
Aston Lothbury sarcastically. 

Segrove laughed. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, “you have 
several weeks more of liberty, my dear 
Lothbury. Still, I am making progress. 
Slow perhaps, but sure, quite sure, Loth- 
bury. You're the only crook I have 
ever come across who stands still and 
faces the music.” 

“There hasn't been very much to face 
so far,” said Lothbury tauntingly. 
“Have you come to me for help?” 

lor a moment Segrove did not re- 
ply. Then suddenly he rapped out his 
answer. 
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“No. I’ve come to stop you from 
embezzling John Mathieson’s estate, as 
you embezzled Missenden’s.” d 

Aston Lothbury caught his breath, 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

“My dear fellow,” replied Segrove, 
returning to his pose of barbed banter, 
“I happen to read the papers quite regu- 
larly. I saw your advertisement on Fri- 
day morning, and I said to myself: 
‘That’s poor old Lothbury trying to find 
some one. Now as I’m shortly going to 
make twenty-five thousand out of him, 
I think I can well afford to give him 
my help free, gratis, and for nothing. 
I wonder if I could find that missing 
heir for him? ‘That was the mental 
process, my dear Lothbury. The result 
was that in a little over forty-eight 
hours I had found your missing heir for 
you.” 

Aston Lothbury shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“T don’t see why you bothered to in- 
terest yourself,” he said indifferently. 
“You may have found the heir, but it 
won't help you to collect your twenty- 
five thousand.” 

“You're wrong, Lothbury. It will 
help very materially. You'll be able 
to guess why when you see him.” 

“Where is he?” asked Lothbury. 

“In the next room, waiting until I 
send for him,” said Segrove. “I'll go 
and fetch him if you wait half a min- 
ute.” 

Segrove left the room and reéntered 
a moment later. 

“Here, my dear Lothbury, is the miss- 
ing heir you’ve been advertising for,” 
said Segrove, turning aside to hold the 
door open. 

The next instant Aston Lothbury was 
staring in blank amazement at the man 
he had used as a tool, the man whom he 
knew as Carvick, the chauffeur. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, September 7th. As this magazine is published every week, you 


will not have 


long to wait for the next 


installment 


of this serial. 
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EEPING to the deep shadows 

y as much as_ possible, Bill 

Sturge decided to cross the 

little park, and avoid being 
seen by any nocturnal pedestrian who 
might remember afterward and be able 
to give a description. 

There was a reason for this. Bill 
Sturge was well known to the police. 
It was the hour of midnight, and he 
was in a fashionable section of the city, 
a part of the town where a man like 
Bill Sturge did not venture except with 
nefarious intent. 

Sturge had received more than one 
warning that a knowledge of his pres- 
ence north of a certain street would 
result in his immediate arrest for 
vagrancy, which would be followed by 
incarceration and hard labor for as long 
a time as the judge could be prevailed 
upon to state. 

Bill Sturge was cautious; he knew 
from experience that the police depart- 
ment had a way of putting good officers 
on residential beats now and _ then. 
Also, he had in his clothes certain tools, 
the mere possession of which was 
enough to cause him disaster if held up. 
No honest man runs around at mid- 
night with a blackjack, jimmy, pocket 
flashlight, mask, and other necessities 
of the trade of burglar. 

Crouching behind brush 
at some distance from the nearest walk, 
sill Sturge watched a man and woman 
hurry across the park. When they had 


clump of 


gone, Sturge went forward again, dodg- 
ing from tree to tree and keeping in the 
cursing the city administra- 


shadows, 


tion that had been so liberal with elec- 
tric lights. 

He reached the other side of the park 
and found himself facing the end of a 
street that was quite dark, owing to 
huge trees that almost met and made a 
vault over the pavement. This was the 
street in which Bill Sturge was inter- 
ested for the time being. 

Sturge had made no definite plans 
and had studied no house in particular. 
He knew only that the dark street he 
now faced was lined with the residences 
of the wealthy. Any house on that 
street, Sturge reasoned, would yield 
handsomely of jewels and other articles 
of value. 

He crossed from the park and went 
silently along a stone wall in the dark- 
ness. There was nobody on the street, 
no vehicle in sight. All the houses were 
dark. It might have been a dead city 
as far as noise was concerned. 

Bill Sturge reached the middle of the 
block and gazed at an imposing resi- 
dence that sat back some distance from 
the street. 

He glanced up and down the street, 
apprehensive of the sudden appearance 
of a special watchman. Reassured, he 
stone wall, tearing 
down a section of precious iunported 
vine, and crouched inside the yard. 

Bill Sturge wished 
about the place, but decided not to forgo 
his work because of a lack of knowl- 
edge. He kept to the dark places and 
went toward the side of the house, 
stopping now and then to listen. 

Being built on such a grand scale, 


crawled over the 


that he knew more 
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Sturge supposed that there were sev- 
ral servants, and possibly many in the 
family. However, he flattered himself 
that he could make an entrance and get 
away with valuable loot. 

For an instant he remembered the 
words of Old Mag, who kept the 
tumbledown lodging house where Bill 
Sturge lived. Old Mag believed that 
she could look into the future at times. 
It was her custom to shake and shiver 
and pretend to go into a trance, and 
then in a sepulchral voice tell of dire 
things that were to happen. Her chief 
characteristic was that she never prom- 
iscd anything cheerful for the days to 
come, 

Old Mag had been in a so-called 
trance early that evening, and when 
she had come out of it she had told 
Bill Sturge that what she had seen was 
enough to cause her to warn him to 
“watch his step.” 
and gone on with his preparations for 
“turning a trick.” 

He crept forward to the side of the 
house, and remained at the end of a 
veranda for a few minutes, until he felt 
sure that everything was well. Then 
he went along the wall to the nearest 
window. 

Crawling up to the window, he tried 
to glance inside. The shade was up, 
but it was dark; Bill Sturge could see 
nothing except the corner of what he 
took to be a table. He did not dare 
flash his electric torch outside, for fear 
a watchman might see the flash and 
make an investigation, 

Sturge supposed that the windows 
were wired and connected with a bur- 
glar alarm, but he had no intention of 
using his jimmy and thus bringing dis- 
aster upon himself. He took a rubber 
suction-cap from his pocket and fas- 
tened it to the window, and then took 
out a glass-cutter and cut out the en- 
tire pane close to the casement. Then 
he gave a quick pull, and the sheet of 
glass came away. 
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Sturge put it beside him on the grass, 
boosted himself to the ledge and put 
one leg inside. Then he drew in his 
body, being careful not to touch the 
casement at all. Now he was inside, 
standing quietly and listening again. 

He turned to the window and drew 
down the heavy shade its full length, 
an inch at a time, trying to make no 
noise at all, and when it was down he 
fastened it at the bottom. That was 
to prevent a sudden gust of wind 
sweeping through the window and pos- 
sibly slamming a door somewhere in 
the house. Nothing awakens a person 
so quick as the slam of a door at night, 
and Bill Sturge knew it. 

Then he breathed a sigh of relief. 
Getting into a house always was the 
worst part, he reflected. Safe inside, 
a man felt that he had a chance, though 
he took an awful one. He faced the 
interior of the room and flashed the 
torch. 

The room in which he now stood 
opened into the library, a sort of den 
for reading purposes. Bill Sturge lo- 
cated the door and saw that there was 
no furniture in his way, extinguished 
the torch, held one hand before him, 
and stepped silently across into the 
library proper. 

Again he listened, and 
flashed the electric torch. 


again he 
The library 


‘was huge, and there were thousands of 


books, and some paintings and objects 
of art that were worth a small fortune. 
3ut Sturge did not consider them—to 
liim a painting was but a daub of paint 
on canvas, and an ancient tapestry an 
old rug. 

There was a flat desk, and Bill Sturge 
opened all the drawers and investigated 
their contents carefully, grunting his 
disgust. Bundles of typewritten manu- 
script, notebooks filled with fine writ- 
ing—there was nothing to attract the 
attention of a self-respecting burglar. 

Once more he stood up and flashed 
the torch. He _ walked noiselessly 
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around the room, and finally he found 
a small safe set in the wall, with a 
tapestry draped over it. 

Bill Sturge grunted. Some safes he 
could open and some he could not. He 
had not come prepared to blow a safe. 
But he would grant this one a few 
minutes of his time, he decided. If he 
could open it, probably there would be 
something worth finding; if he could 
not, he would prowl through the rest 
of the house and see what he could pick 
up. 

Again he listened for a time, and 
then he knelt before the safe, played 
the light of the torch upon it; reaching 
out, he began work on the combination 
knob. 

Sturge had small hopes that he would 
be able to open the safe, but he was 
surprised to find that it was not a diffi- 
cult job. A child could have opened it. 
He worked at the combination and 
finally tugged at the door. It swung 
back. 

Bill Sturge drew a long breath and 
lifted the electric torch again. This 
was one of the most interesting mo- 
ments of a burglar’s career. It was like 
having a ticket in a lottery or a chance 
in a drawing. A man never knew what 
he was going to get. Possibly nothing 
—possibly he would strike it rich. 

A safe may hold a few keepsakes 
and some papers and little else; or, it 
might hold a bundle of currency there 
for some certain purpose, such as the 
paying of a debt early in the morning. 
Bill Sturge waited a moment longer, 
listening intently, and then flashed the 
torch. 

Bundles of papers in the bottom, and 
not even bonds! Sturge’s lips curled 
in disgust. He pulled out a drawer 
and found some old jewelry, which he 
put on the floor at his feet for the time 
being. He tugged at another drawer, 
and found it locked. But it did not 
seem to be much of a lock, so Sturge 
took out his jimmy and began prying 





the drawer open. He hoped to find a 
sheaf of bills, at least. 

The drawer was not easy to open. 
It stuck and resisted the efforts of the 
jimmy at first. That made Bill Sturge 
angry. He attacked the drawer again 
—and the lock snapped. 

Bill Sturge drew out the drawer and 
flashed his torch once more. He had 
been right—there was money in the 
drawer. He took the bills and stuffed 
them into his coat pocket, and stooped 
forward to look over the remainder of 
the drawer’s contents. 

Several things happened at the same 
instant. There was a soft click and 
the room was flooded with light. Bill 
Sturge, a cry of surprise and fear on 
his lips, sprang to his feet and whirled 
around, fumbling for his automatic. 
sut he never drew it from the holster 
that swung beneath his left arm. In- 
stead, he flattened himself against the 
wall, and gave a cry of terror. 


II. 


If Bill Sturge had expected to see 
one of the servants or the master of the 
house, in pajamas, holding him at 
bay with a revolver, he was very much 
mistaken. What he saw were two 
tall, gaunt figures dressed in long white 
robes. Their heads and faces were 
swathed in white so that only the eyes 
and the tips of the nostrils showed. On 
their hands were a peculiar sort of 
gloves. 

Their sudden appearance struck ter- 
ror into the heart of Bill Sturge, and 
for an instant there flashed through his 
mind what Old Mag had said. His 
lower jaw dropped, his eyes bulged, he 
gasped for breath. He saw he was 
trapped and escape was impossible. 

“Wh—what ?” 

The man nearest the hall door took a 
step forward and spoke in a deep tone. 

“Keep your hands up unless you are 
ready to be filled with hot lead.” 
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Bill Sturge licked at his dry lips 
and failed to answer, but he kept his 
hands up. The man by the door of the 
den spoke. 

“A common or garden variety of 
burglar,” he said. “He has paid us a 
visit at the right time.” 

He motioned toward a chair beside 
the flat desk, and Bill Sturge walked 
toward it. 

“Sit down!” his captors commanded 
in unison, and Bill Sturge sat down, 
gladly, for he felt weak in the knees 
and doubted whether he could stand. 

Still covering him with their weapons, 
the two men approached and_ placed 
chairs before him. Sturge could see 
nothing save those glittering eyes and 
the tips of the nostrils, and the white 
wrappings around their heads. They 
regarded him carefully for a moment, 
and then one waved his hand at the 
other, as though indicating that he was 
to do the talking. 

“Answer my questions briefly and to 
the point,’ this man ordered. “You 
came to steal, as an ordinary burglar ?”’ 

“I—I guess you can see that,” Bill 
Sturge gasped. 

“How did you happen to select this 
house?” 

“No special reason. It looked like 
rich folks lived here, and I thought 
there might be good pickings.” 

“You expect us to believe that?” the 
man before him asked contemptuously. 
“You think we will swallow such a 
story ?” 

“That’s right!” 

“A thin story—a mighty thin story!” 

“[—I don’t get this!” Bill Sturge pro- 
tested. “I just picked out this house 
and got in through the window and 
started in. And you caught me. It’s 
just tough luck. I—I suppose it’s the 
cops for mine, now.” 

The man before him laughed, hor- 
rible muffled laughter, and the second 
one joined in. The first spoke again. 

“That would be nice for you,” he 
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said. “But you'll get nothing as easy as 
that, my man. A few years irfprison, 
eh? Nothing as easy as that!” 

“Lf you think that’s easy 

“T want the truth!” the speaker of 
the two interrupted. “I’m sick of lies! 
What were you looking for in that 
safe?” 

“Coin! Jewelry.” 

“T want the truth!” 

“But that’s the truth, boss!” Bill 
Sturge protested. “What else would I 
be looking for?” 

“Ah! That is what I asked you!” 

“T thought I’d get some coin——” 

“Sick of falsehood!” the man before 
him interrupted again. “You will have 
to convince us that you are a burglar 
and nothing more. And, unless you do 
—well, we have a way of dealing with 
you people!” 

Bill Sturge shivered. He began to 
feel a strange inexplicable fear. Who 
were these men dressed in white robes 
and with their heads swathed in band- 
ages and their hands covered with pecu- 
liar gloves? And who did they think 
he was? Had he walked into some- 
thing that did not concern him ? 

“I—I’m just a burglar,” he gasped 
again. 

“We'll decide that. It won’t do any 
good to ask your name, of course— 
you'd lie, and names make no difference, 
anyway.” 

“What—what do 
know ?” 

“Where do you live?” 

Bill Sturge told him. 

“Did you come from 
cently ?” 

“T never was in Boston but once in 
my life, and that was ten years ago,” 
Sturge declared. 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Eight years right along, except 
eighteen months in stir.” 

“And you had no special reason for 
coming into this house? You were not 
hired, for instance, to come here and 
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get a certain article—let us say, a cer- 
tain p@per ?” 

“Honest, boss, nothing like that! I 
didn’t know anything about this place. 
It just looked good to me,” Sturge de- 
clared. 

“I am afraid that you are lying to 
me!” 

“Certainly, he is lying,” the second 
man said. ‘What is the sense in wast- 
ing valuable time asking him fool ques- 
tions ?” 

“Then ” asked the first. 

“Treat him as he deserves,” the sec- 
ond man said, 

“Stand up!” 

sill Sturge received the command 
like a shock, and managed to get to his 
feet. One of the men stepped forward 
and bent Sturge’s arms behind his 
back, and lashed them with a portiére 
cord. Then they grasped him by the 
arms and led him toward the hall door. 

“Where we goin?” Sturge demanded. 

“We are going to show you that you 
cannot attempt what you did without 
being punished. We'll let your em- 
ployer know what happened to you, 
and perhaps he will hesitate about send- 
ing another man.” 

Bill Sturge felt the sting of fear 
again. 

“Nobody sent me!” he declared. 

“Silence! Another word, and I'll put 
a bullet through you.” 

Bill Sturge was silent. They snapped 
out the lights in the library and led 
him through a dark hall and up a flight 
of stairs. Neither of them spoke. The 
darkness was oppressive. Bill Sturge 
hated the weird silence, and the grip of 
their hands upon his arms. The per- 
spiration came out on his forehead and 
face and hands in large globules. 

They entered another room and 
turned on the lights. Sturge glanced 
around with quick interest and some 
anxiety. It was a small room, with a 





single window and two doors, one open- 
ing into the hall and the other into an- 


other room. A sofa, a few chairs com- 
prised all the furniture. 

While one held him, the other 
searched him, taking away all his tools, 
his automatic, his flashlight, and the 
roll of bills Sturge had taken from the 
safe. 

“You'll not have any need for this 
money,” said one of the men. “You've 
spent your last dollar!” 

Sturge shuddered at the words and 
the muffled tones in which they were 
spoken. There seemed to be something 
ominous in that sentence. He felt 
deathly afraid of some impending dis- 
aster. His hands went automatically to 
his throat as if to ward off a choking 
sensation. 

“See if everything is ready,” one of 
his captors said to the other. 

The second man opened the door and 
went into the adjoining room and 
turned on the lights. Bull Sturge could 
look through and see a corner, and in 
it was nothing but some sort of white 
cabinet filled with glistening objects. 
He was trembling all over, but sud- 
denly he found his tongue again. 

“What you goin’ to do?” he de- 
manded. “Hand me over to the cops 
and be done with it!” 

“You got caught—yes!” came the re- 
ply in sepulchral tones. 

“Honest to——” 

“You are not even a good liar! I 
had thought they would send somebody 
clever.” 

“Nobody sent me. I always work 
alone. I just picked out _ this 
house——” 

“i understand how you picked out 
this house.” 

“But 

“T want silence from you now!” 

sill Sturge gulped and gasped again 
as he watched the door. The other man 
came -back. 

“Everything ready,” he said. 

“The furnace is going, so that we 
can dispose of his clothes?” 
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“Yes—red hot, too.” 
“Did you fix the acid bath?” 
“Just tested it, brother. It would 


eat solid rock, I think. We never had 
a stronger acid bath. I attended to that 
personally, brother. Everything is in 
fine shape for the experiment. This 
man looks like a good subject, too. 
He’s strong, you see. Looks healthy, 
doesn’t he? It’s good to have a healthy 
subject; we can’t get results from sick 
people.” 


“You're right. This is very fortu- 


nate. Nobody will miss him, of course, 
except those who dare not talk. Did 
you prepare the bone solution ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I arranged the new 


preparation.” 

“Let me think a moment.” P 

He bent his head and thought, while 
the other man kept Bill Sturge covered 
with the revolver. Sturge was so weak 
that he scarcely could keep his seat. 
Blind terror had him in its grip. What 
did that conversation mean? Every 
sentence that had been spoken seemed 
to hold an unexplained horror. 

Presently, the man beside him raised 
his head. 

“T can think of nothing else,” he said. 
“As you say, this man is an excellent 
subject. I want to watch the heart 
action.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And record the degrees of pain en- 
dured, of course, before dissolution.” 

“What you goin’ to do?” 
cried. “Call the cops i 

“If he is frightened, it will have an 
effect; we must take that into consider- 
ation,” the man beside Sturge told the 
other. , 

“Of course, we must allow for that, 
sir. But it will not make much differ- 
ence in our calculations.” 

“Then I suppose we might as well 
start to work.” 

He stood up and took Bill Sturge by 
the arm again, and the other hurried 
forward and grasped the other arm, 


Sturge 
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Sturge felt too weak to resist; anyway, 
it did not seem to be the opportune 
time. 

His feet dragged as they led him to- 
ward the door of the other room. The 
men did not seem to be in any hurry; 
they walked slowly, and it seemed to 
Bill Sturge like a funeral procession 
down the aisle of a church. 

“They almost reached the door when 
Bill Sturge’s nostrils suddenly were as- 
sailed by a pungent odor. It was like 
acid burning something. The fumes of 
it seemed to strike into his brain and 
heart. 

They stepped through the door and 
entered. At first Bill Sturge saw noth- 
ing except a white cabinet in the corner, 
filled with glittering instruments, such 
as he might have seen in any surgeon’s 
office. But Bill Sturge knew little of 
the offices of specialists in surgery. 

Beside the cabinet was a big chair, 
and on the wall a peculiar sort of chart. 
They took another step, and Bill Sturge 
was turned so that he could look down 
the length of a long room. 

Blind terror gripped him like a vise. 
At the other end of the room was a 
sort of furnace, with a big hood over 
it to carry away the fumes. Acid was 
bubbling in a vat there. Cases held 
hundreds of bottles filled with mysteri- 
ous things. There was more white 
metal furniture. Everything seemed 
enameled and cold. 

“Tt will rush us a little having two 
experiments in one night, but the in- 
terests of science demand it,” said the 
man on Sturge’s right. 

“Oh, a little extra work won’t hurt 
us. This man is an interesting speci- 
men,” the other replied. 

Leading him down the room, they 
stepped around a high filing case of 
some sort. Bill Sturge gave a scream 
and tried to break away. His captors 
held him securely. 

“Let me go!” Bill Sturge shrieked. 
“What is this place?” 
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“I guess you know, all right! You 
knew what you faced when you came 
here! You were caught 4 

“I don’t know anything about this 
business! I came to steal coin and 
jewelry e 

“Allow me to suggest,” said the man 
on his left, “that it would be more 
manly to spend your last minutes on 
earth in the spirit of truth.” 

“What—what are you going to 
do?” Bill Sturge was so terrified 
that he scarcely could voice the ques- 
tion. 

“We are going to use you in an ex- 
periment. You are to be sacrificed for 
the great cause of science,” said the 
taller of the two with a sweeping ges- 
ture of his long, thin arms. 

“You—you are = going 
Sturge gasped. 

“Please do not interrupt. Think of 
the great benefit you will be to science. 
A just reason for your presence on 
earth. Having done nothing to justify 
it up to date, you are now about i 

“You're going to kill me!” Sturge 
shrieked. 

“Naturally, you will die. A noble 
death, though, for the cause of science. 
Science which . 

“You'll go to the chair!” the victim 
cried. 

“T scarcely think so. If you were 
sent here as we think, nobody will dare 
say a word. Or, if you came as an 
ordinary burglar, nobody will know 
what became of you. After we are 
through with you, your body will be 
consumed in an acid bath in that fur- 
nace. Bones and flesh simply will dis- 
appear. This room will be cleaned— 
and everything will be over!” 

Bill Sturge implored his captors to 
release him, but they retained their hold 
on him, surveying him calmly. 

“You do not seem to appreciate the 
value you will have to science,” said 
the one with the longest nose. “There 
will be some pain, of course, but you 
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will have to endure that. What is 
death, after all? Millions of men have 
died ; you will but follow the path worn 
smooth by cotintless others. What are 
you worth alive, anyway ?” 

Bill Sturge felt strength surging sud- 
denly through his muscles. Blind ter- 
ror urging him, he kicked and fought 
like a wounded wolf. With a quick 
jerk backward he almost wrenched 
himself free. 

Sut the odds were too much for him. 

Either of these men was more than a 
match for Bill Sturge physically. They 
thrust him back against the wall and 
held him there, while his eyes blazed, 
his chest heaved, and his breath came 
in little gasps. 
. “Had some fight left in him,” the 
long-nosed one observed dryly. ‘That 
is a pity, too, for we shall have to wait 
until his nerves are more normal.” 

“IT propose,” suggested the other 
devotee of science in a pious voice, “‘to 
put him under the influence of ether, 
undress and strap him to the table, and 
begin our work when he recovers con- 
sciousness.” 

“Perhaps that will be better,” said 
his partner slowly. 

“Let’s get him to the table, then.” 

It flashed through Bill Sturge’s mind 
that this was his last chance to have his 
life. Should they chloroform him, he 
would be helpless, and they could lash 
him to the operating table, which glis- 
tened a few feet away. When he re- 
gained consciousness, he would be 
powerless. 

Once more he began to fight, but was 
quickly subdued. Terror, which had 
given him strength for a moment, now 
robbed him of that strength. 

“He’s a nuisance!” one of the men 
observed. “But he’s a good specimen. 
The one we decoyed here with the ad- 
vertisement was no good. Let’s get 
busy with this man. It will be dawn 
now before we are done.” 
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They jerked Bill Sturge away from 
the wall and dragged him toward the 
operating table. They threw him 
across it on his back, and held him for 
an instant. One stepped aside to the 
case for the ether. 

“Where is the cone?” the one with 
the parrotlike protrusion asked. 

“On the table in the corner,” his 
partner in the diabolical procedure re- 
plied, raising one hand to point. 

Bill Sturge took advantage of his 
carelessness, and, thrusting upward, he 
hurled the man aside. With a cry of 
supreme fear, he sprang from the table 
and ran toward the door. Behind him 
a shot sounded, but he did not hear the 
whistling of the bullet. 

Down the stairs he dashed, still 
screaming at the top of his voice, his 
soul filled with horror. Into the big 
living room in the front of the house 
he ran, and dived head foremost 
through a wide window to crash on the 
lawn below! 

In the operating room on the floor 
above, the two men threw themselves 
into convenient chairs, tore the ban 
dages from their faces, and laughed 
long. 
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“The first bit of fun we have had 
in months, doctor,” one of them said. 
“Much better than handing the beggar 
over to the police. I’m glad I suggested 
it when he touched the strong box and 
the alarm warned us. He'll think twice 
before entering another residence!” 

Down on the lawn, Bill Sturge found 
himself in the arms of the watchman, 
who had been attracted by his screams. 
For the first time in his life, Bill Sturge 
clung to an officer of the law. 

“Save me!” he gasped. “The men— 
in that house—want to kill me—operate 
on me alive! I’m a burglar—take me 
in! I got in to rob the house—and they 
caught me!” 

The watchman laughed. He seemed 
to be in on the joke, too. “Burglar, 
are you? Then off you go to jail! 
Don’t worry about the people in this 
house. You happened to get into the 
house of the famous Doctor Burgen- 
son, viyisectionist. You come along 
with me to jail. From the way you’re 
actin’, I’d say that the famous surgeon 
has been havin’ a little fun with you.” 

He uttered an exclamation and 
reached for his pocket flashlight. Bill 
Sturge had fainted. 


GE 


OUR JURY SYSTEM 


OUR jury system, like nearly all of the rest of our legal machinery, has come 


down to us from England. It dates back seven hundred years or more; 
the jury germs of the Anglo-Saxon period developing into the jury system of 
to-day. In some States the finding of a verdict ends the work of the trial jury, 
the question of the sentence, in a criminal case, being left absolutely to the judge 
if the accused is found guilty. In other States the jury can bring in a verdict 
of guilty and, if it so elects, fix the penalty. 

In the State of Montana it is optional with the jury whether it fixes the 
punishment or leaves it to the judge, and Montana juries are always so in- 
structed. Different States have their own laws governing the duties of a jury. 
In the eighties, when the anarchists were tried for complicity in the Haymarket 
riots in Chicago, where some policemen were killed by the explosion of a bomb, 
the jury brought in a verdict of guilty and fixed the penalty as death, and 
several of the convicted men were hanged. 
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maT was an unsightly affair of 

lath and plaster, little better 

than an overgrown shanty. 

Spread across its weather- 

stained flank in letters a foot high and 
of crimson hue, the legend boldly 
greeted the passer-by and invited the 
less prosaic to tarry. “The Mysteries 
of Madrid” certainly carried no savor 
of mystery or glamour of romance in 
the appearance of its exterior. But to 


the nondescript figure slouching down 
the bare, dusty street it was an object of 
unusual interest, though he did not dis- 
play it. 


There had been no change 
during the two years since he had last 
seen the place. Even the same rickety 
bench stood by the door in the half 
inch powder of dirt which surfaced the 
road. This doorway was nothing more 
than a dark patch in the plaster wall, 
gaping widely to receive the dust and 
odors of Castillia City. 

The lanky, round-shouldered man 
whose stoop cut a full four inches from 
his height, paused for a moment at the 
portal, then, bending still more, entered 
the place, blinking at the transition 
from brilliant sun to dim _ interior. 
Scattered about the room were six or 
eight small tables; a longer one ran 
down one of the side walls, while across 
the rear extended a rough bar bearing 
a string of poisonous-looking bottles 
and dirty glasses. The newcomer won- 
dered if he would find the man he was 
seeking—the owner of this dive which 
at one time or another had harbored 
every gun runner and gentleman of 
wits that ever operated in Latin Amer- 
ica, 


A low-keyed buzz of talk ceased sud- 
denly as the stranger entered and then 
began again after the other three occu- 
pants of the place, gathered at one 
end of the bar, surveyed him with slow, 
appraising glances. The pitch of their 
voices was so low that the man could 
not make out what was said; in fact, 
he did not appear to be interested. 

As he slumped into a chair he threw 
a brief phrase at the man behind the 
bar, waiting unconcernedly while that 
swarthy individual leisurely procured 
bottle and glass, paused to address some 
remarks to the others, and then ap- 
proached him. The tall man’s head 
was bent forward as he sat at his table, 
preventing a view of his face. As the 
man from the bar stopped before him 
he looked up quickly, at the same time 
checking the other’s startled ejacula- 
tion with a warning frown. 

“Later!” he breathed, and, tossing a 
few coins on the table, he dismissed 
his servitor with a curt headshake. 

So far, so good; his man was found. 

The occupant of the table was typi- 
cal of a type often seen in the seaport 
towns of Central America. Beach 
comber was written all over him. His 
sockless feet were thrust into a pair 
of slovenly canvas shoes, His trousers 
had once been white, but now looked as 
though they had become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the tropical rains; a 
leather strap held them in place. His 
coat, worn over a grimy, sleeveless un- 
dershirt, evidently had served as mat- 
tress and pillow during many a nap 
snatched in quiet corners of the docks. 
The man’s slouching attitude was even 














more pronounced seated than when he 
walked; his eyelids drooped lazily 
while his hands played with the glass 
of distilled fire before him. In shape 
they were good hands, but the film of 
dirt which appeared to be ground into 
them belied the capability of the long, 
sensitive fingers; it was not the dirt of 
labor, it seemed more the grime of 
shiftless disregard for soap and water. 

At last the two patrons of the bar 
took their departure, casting uninter- 
ested glances. toward the man at the 
table as they walked out. They had 
seen his like too often to be curious. 

A full ten minutes went by, and then 
the factotum of the place approached. 
The beach comber indicated the chair 
opposite but remained silent, lazily re- 
garding his companion. This was too 
much for the other’s temperament. He 
gestured with both hands and broke 
into speech: 

“Senor H 5 

“No names, Pedro!” 

The other cut him short decisively. 
He reached into the pocket of his tat- 
tered coat and brought forth a small, 
black, loose-leaf memorandum book. 
Rapidly he thumbed the indexed pages ; 
his eyes lost their laziness: and gim- 





leted into those of the man _ before 
him. 
“You know me, Pedro, and you 


know I can hang you higher than the 
cathedral dome, if I want to. I haven’t 
altogether forgotten your part in the 
killing of Alvarado’s brother, but I 
haven’t told Alvarado about it—yet.” 
His finger rapped the little black book. 
“T don’t intend to tell him, providing 
you behave yourself. Otherwise x 
The man Pedro’s hands were flutter- 
ing with fright, and his eyes searched 
the dingy room for possible listeners. 
“Ah-h, sefior,” the Spaniard fawned, 
‘surely it was an accident, the death 
of the young Alvarado——” 
“Yes, an ‘accident’ of the same sort 
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you’d like to see happen to me!” the 


other snapped. ‘But that’s beside the 
point. I’m simply reminding you to 
prevent your lying.” 

The tall man again consulted his 
black memorandum book. “On the 
first of last month John Campbell left 
Castillia City to inspect certain tracts 
of land in the Vancia country. On the 
fifteenth and again on the thirtieth let- 
ters were received from him. On the 
tenth of this month he was due at the 
Del Rio telegraph station. It is now 
the thirty-first. He never reached Del 
Rio, and no word has come from him 
since the thirtieth of last month, 
Searching parties sent from Del Rio 
have failed to find any trace of him. 
Now”—the beach comber had lost his 
slouch; the gimlet eyes were probing 
Pedro—‘‘now—what has happened to 
John Campbell?” 

The Spaniard wriggled under the 
look and raised his hands deprecatingly. 
“How should I know about him, sefior? 
He may be lying in the jungle, ill with 
fever; he may have lost his way or 
have been injured in an accident; he 
may 2 

“Yes, he may be dead with a knife 
in his back—it’s more than likely!” 
The gray eyes held a menace which 
made the Spaniard shrink. The beach 
comber was not through, however, for 
he snapped another question before the 
man had an opportunity to reply: 

“Where is ‘Lank’ Maguire?” 

This last literally raised Pedro from 
his chair, so unexpected was it. His 
eyes widened with surprise, the look of 
fear still predominant. His questioner 
quickly followed up the advantage. 

“No lies, Pedro! Remember, Alva- 
rado would have you shot without a 


What do you 





second’s hesitation! 


know about Maguire?” 

Again the Spaniard glanced nerv- 
ously around the room, hesitated, then 
leaned across the table. 


“T don’t know 
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anything for certain, sefior, but—three 
days ago—I was given a message to 
repeat to him.” ‘ 

“The message ?” 

Once more the Spaniard tried to 
evade, but the power of the shabby 
man’s eyes spurred him to the issue. 
“T was told to say—to Captain Maguire 
when he returns that—that he is to be 
here at the Mysteries of Madrid be- 
tween twelve and one each night until 
one comes with further instructions.” 

“When was Maguire last here?” 

“Seven weeks ago, sejior.” 

“Hm, a week after Campbell landed 
in Castillia City!” 

The tall man’s eyes were filmed with 
abstraction. The Spaniard sank back 
in his chair, but tensed again as he 
poured forth a flow of self-vindication: 

“As to the Sefior Campbell, I know 
nothing, absolutely nothing! I heard it 
whispered that he had disappeared, but 
what befell him I cannot tell. Sefior, 
I swear it is the truth!” 

The beach comber rose to his feet. 
“Be sure that it is, Pedro, or you'll 
hear from me! When Maguire comes, 
tell him ” the man lowered his voice 
and emphatically drove a forefinger 
toward the other. “But not a word 
about my having been here or even in 
Castillia City! If you so much as 
breathe it I'll hear fast enough, and 
then 4 

The pause was more significant than 
a spoken threat would have been. 








Palmer, local manager for the All- 
America Products Company, sat behind 
his big mahogany desk cursing the gen- 
eral office in New York. If any of the 
home officials could have heard him 
they would have curled up with horror. 
But it was only one of his routine 
tirades, indulged. in every time a com- 
pany ship arrived at Castillia City. He 
was expected to turn the craft around 
and get her out in about half the time 
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he considered adequate. Besides, there 
was another matter that had cost him. 
considerable trouble in the last few 
weeks—the disappearance of Campbell, 
chief property inspector for the de- 
velopment concern. 

His temper was not improved when 
a clerk entered and, jerking his head 
toward the outer office, remarked: 
“Man wants to see you, Mr. Palmer— 
looks like a beach comber. I told him 
you’d be busy all morning, but he in- 
sisted on my giving you this.” 

The clerk extended a small envelope, 
sealed, addressed to the manager and 
marked “Personal.” 

“Can’t be bothered with him now!” 
Palmer barked as he tossed the envel- 
ope on the desk unopened. The man- 
ager strode to the window which over- 
looked a plaza, shaded by a few palms, 
but broiling under the near-noon Keat. 
Palmer had a_ great deal on_ his 
mind. 

He did not remember the note until 
an hour later, when he was on the point 
of going to lunch. Impatiently he dug 
it from under a pile of correspondence 
and slit the envelope. Inside was sim- 
ply a man’s business card on which a 
few lines of writing had been*scrawled, 
but it was enough to make the man- 
ager’s finger fly to the desk buzzer. 

“Where's the man who brought this 
—still waiting? Bring him in— 
quick!” 

The clerk’s bewilderment did not de- 
lay him; he had learned to step lively 
when Palmer used that tone. In less 
than a minute and a half the beach 
comber was lounging into the private 
office. He closed the door behind him 
and advanced to meet the manager, 
who was on his feet with hand ex- 
tended. 

“What in the world, Mr. 
ter ig 


Holles- 





Palmer paused in the middle of a 
other 
straightened. 


surprised 
smiled, 


ejaculation, The 
stretched, and 














He shook his shoulders in relief at get- 
ting rid of the stoop. 

“Rotten get-up, isn’t it?’ he said, 
laughing as he hlped himself to a cigar 
from the other’s desk box. 

“If I'd known it was you 

“IT didn’t want you to know—or, 
rather, your office,” Hollester rejoined. 
“Tl want to keep under cover—Camp- 
bell case, you know. The big boss 
cabled me at Panama that he had dis- 
I was on my way up from 
Valparaiso. At the same time I got a 
wire from my office in New York that 
a certain Captain ‘Lank’ Maguire has 
been missing from his haunts on the 
Hoboken water front since about the 
Campbell left the States. 
Maguire has engineered several shady 
for the International Develop- 
ment Corporation. And our lease on 
the Vancia property expires at mid- 
night to-night.” Hollester paused to 
puff appreciatively at his cigar. 
Palmer’s look invited him to proceed. 
“I got this rig at Panama and shipped 





appeared. 


time 


deals 


down here as a decker aboard the 
Payta last night.” 
“Well, you look the ‘part. But’— 


the manager was plainly puzzled—‘I 
don’t get what you’re after. It appears 
as though Campbell has met with an 
accident or gotten lost. And I thought 
your job was to protect the A.-A. P. 
Company from commercial pirates, not 
to search for people strayed in the 
jungle.” 

“You're right about the job, Palmer. 
But there may be more in Campbell’s 
disappearance than a mere case of get- 
ting lost.” Again Hollester paused to 
watch the smoke from his cigar. “As 
I said, our lease on the Vancia prop- 


erty expires at midnight. We've got 
to decide between now and_ then 


whether we want to buy it or not. Two 
months ago Dayton was about ready to 
let the property go by the board—on 
the strength of your reports. He 
agreed with you that it lay too far 
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inland and the transportation difficulties 
were too great to make it profitable 


coffee and fruit land for us. Then 
Campbell got wind of something which 
he said would make the Vancia tract 
the most valuable holding we have 
He succeeded in getting the idea across 
to Dayton to the extent of securing au- 
thority to make a thorough inspection. 
Next, as you know, Campbell disap- 
peared after writing us a couple of let- 
ters saying that so far he had found 
absolutely nothing to confirm his ideas, 
What’s the answer ?” 

The manager did not reply for sev- 
eral minutes after Hollester had fin- 
ished his explanation. Then, slowly: 
“Tt isn’t so hard to figure out, Mr. Hol- 
lester. As a guess I'd say three things 
were possible. Either Campbell found 
on investigation that there was nothing 
to his original hunch and he’s just ly- 
ing low until the matter goes by de- 
fault; he has gotten lost in the jungle; 
or—some sort of accident has befallen 
him.” 

Hollester shook his head skeptically, 
“Maybe you're right, Palmer; but I 
think Campbell is too old a hand at the 
exploration game to get lost—and if 
he’d met with an accident we'd have 
gotten word from some other member 
of his party. I understand the three 
natives with him were entirely trust- 
worthy ?” 

Palmer nodded. “Absolutely, Mr, 
Hollester! I helped Campbell select 
them myself.” 

The two men smoked in silence, Hol- 
lester in deep abstraction, engaged in 
his mental habit of reconstructing, dis- 
carding, and arranging the various 
points in the problem. 

At length he spoke again. He opened 
his black memorandum book, and the 
information shown in it seemed to 
form the basis for his next remarks, 
“Just after we decided to send Camp- 
bell down here to look over the Vancia 
tract, Henry C. Morlon tried to bribe 
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certain officials of this country to throw 
the purchase clause out of our lease; 
to sell the property forthwith to his 
International Development Corpora- 
tion. My office got wind of it through 
inside sources in New York. Mor- 
lon’s scheme didn’t work because Presi- 
dent Alvarado is as square as they 
make ’em; they couldn’t corrupt him, 
whatever they did with the other mem- 
bers of the government.” 

Again Hollester paused to summarize 
the situation in his mind. “It looks 
mighty queer,” he continued. ‘First, 
we ‘have Morlon’s attempt to get the 
edge on us by bribery; second, Maguire, 
who has handled several dirty deals 
for Morlon, leaves New York for parts 
unknown at about the same time as 
Campbell; third, I’ve discovered that 
Maguire and Campbell landed here 
within a week of each other; fourth, 
Campbell disappears utterly, and fifth, 
Henry C. Morlon’s yacht is lying in 
the harbor at this minute!” 

“But why all the plotting and trouble 
over a few thousand acres of land 
smothered in jungle?” ; 

The manager’s tone still showed lack 
of conviction. 

“That’s what I’d like to find out. 
Then I'd know what has become of 
Campbell,” Hollester replied. ‘It looks 
as though we'd have to let the property 
go—time’s too short to do anything. 
But I’ve got to find Campbell!” His 
cigar slid to an aggressive angle in the 
corner of his mouth. “The whole case 
seems to revolve around Maguire. If 
I could lay my hands on him and make 
him talk, we’d have the answer.” The 
trade investigator rose to his feet. “I 
wanted to drop in and let you know I 
was here, Palmer, so you'd be in touch 
with all the facts. I’m going up to 
Bellamar this afternoon to see if I can 
learn anything more about Maguire's 
movements. I won’t be back until to- 
morrow afternoon. In the meantime 
keep your eyes and ears open.” 
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The manager nodded thoughtfully. 
“All right—but I don’t expect I'll hear 
anything.” _ 

As he opened the office door Hol- 
lester once more dropped into the char- 
acter of the shiftless beach comber. 
His walk became a listless shuffle, and 
his shoulders assumed the inefficient 
droop they had worn when he entered. 
His chuckle was a bit grim, however, 
as he passed into the glare of the street 
and glanced up at the windows of the 
manager’s private office. 

Hollester, product of the ever in- 
creasing competition of international 
industry, had built for himself an un- 
usual place in the field of business. 
The All-America Products Company 
had dubbed him the chief of its bureau 
of inquiry, but that by no means fully 
explained his status. Actually, he was 
a business detective whose job it was 
to anticipate and block, so far as the 
A.-A. P. Company was concerned, the 
underhand attacks of commercial 
pirates who stopped at nothing to fur- 
ther their schemes. 

Murder, theft, forgery, sabotage had 
become commonplace to him in the 
sense that he had ceased to marvel at 
the downright crime which lurks under 
the broad name of competition. Like 
all decently managed corporations, the 
All-America Products Company wel- 
comed honest rivalry as tending to keep 
its Own organization on its toes; for 
the other sort, the sort that depended 
on the thug, the gunman, the confidence 
man, and the spy, the company em- 
ployed Hollester as its protector. The 
present case was to him in the nature 
of an interlude. He had already 
formed an estimate of its possibilities 
and laid his plans accordingly. He was 
fairly sure of the result. 


The Mysteries of Madrid by night 
was only slightly less drab than during 
the day. But after eight o’clock it en- 
joyed a certain animation which was 
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entirely lacking during the sunlit hours, 
The company gathered under its kero- 
sene lamps made up in spirit what it 
lacked in quality. Rum and Spanish 
were flowing freely, and, with one ex- 
ception, the small tables were éccupied 
by groups of politically argumentative 
Half a dozen plots were in 
Few of 


citizens, 
various stages of incubation. 
them would ever develop beyond the 
conversational point. These slender 
brown men, with their glinting eyes and 
graceful gestures. grouped around were 
intensely serious—as any foreigner 
curiously inclined soon would have dis- 
covered. 

At the moment there was only one 
man in the place who seemed not of 
the country. But he was evidently 
thoroughly at home. He sat alone at 
one of the small tables, a black bottle 
and half-filled glass before him. From 
time to time his eyes, from under their 
heavy brows, casually sought the open 
door. He was frequently greeted by 
new arrivals, but, beyond an occasional 
careless nod, he paid small attention to 
these advances and seemed busy with 
his thoughts. The man himself was a 
clearly etched personality in a place 
where individual character and phy- 
sique seemed to blend into a single mass 
impression, Sitting in his present posi- 
tion, he was easily seen to be of un- 
usual height. 

His figure, loosely coupled, seemed 
entirely free from surplus flesh, and his 
long, heavily knuckled fingers and big- 


boned wrists spoke of considerable 
physical power. He had a thick, black 
beard. 


At last, pulling a silver watch which 
seemed almost as large as a saucer 
from the pocket of his patched riding 
breeches, he snapped the case and beck- 
oned to the proprietor. 

“It’s nine-thirty, Pedro,” he grum- 
bled, ‘‘and I don’t intend to waste much 
more time in this God-forsaken hole. 
Are you sure about the hour?” 
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The Spaniard shrugged. “Certainly, 
sefor captain. It was to be as I in- 
formed you—between nine and ten of 









the clock.” 

“Well, Pll wait till ten, but no longer. 
By the way, whose yacht is that I saw. 
in the harbor?” 

Again Pedro raised his shoulders. 
“Tt belongs to a wealthy American, the 
Senor Morlon. President Alvarado is 
giving a great ball this evening, and 
the people from the yacht are attending, 
I believe.” 

Pedro prided himself on his knowl- 
edge of the city’s activities—social, 
political, and commercial. 

The man whom he called captain 
snorted. ‘“Humph! I suppose that’s the 
reason I’m left here to twiddle my 


thumbs.” And then to himself: “Well, 


that’s their business. This is the 
thirty-first—I’ve fulfilled my part of 
the contract. If——” 


His thoughts were broken by the ap- 
pearance of another visitor in the door- 
way. The newcomer, tall, stoop-shoul- 
dered, and inefficient, furtively shuf- 
fled into the glare of the lights and 
glanced about the room. The only 
available chair was at the captain’s 
table, and he sidled toward it. With 
an apologetic glance he seated himself. 
The captaiti glowered at him, but the 
beach comber’s eyes were lowered, and 
he missed the look. 

“Whiskey,” he said to 
then waited unobtrusively. 

Beyond the first look of displeasure, 
his table companion ignored him. Sev- 
eral times the beach comber looked to- 
ward the other as though trying to 
screw his courage to the speaking point, 
but it was a full ten minutes before he 
managed it. Then: 

“Cap’n— Maguire?” 

The other man’s head turned slowly ; 
his hand dropped below the level of 
the table; he said nothing, but there was 
an imperative look of inquiry in his 


Pedro and 


eyes. 
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Again the beach comber spoke hesi- 
tantly. “I—have a—message for 
Cap’n Maguire.” He stopped, but hur- 
ried on again: “I—I was told t’ say 
this: ‘It is dangerous for me to meet 
you. M.is here. You must make your 
report to him personally to-night. Hol- 
lester came to-day.’ ” 

All the time the beach comber was 
speaking the other man’s look had been 
boring him with the same insistency. 
At length he laughed, a laugh which 
expressed complete disdain for the mes- 
senger. 

“Well, have you got an invitation to 
the president’s ball for me?” 

“Naw, cap’n. But they tell me t’ 
guide you to the place where you can 
meet yer man.” 

Still the bearded one appraised the 
beach comber. At length he seemed to 
come to a decision, for he straightened 
in his chair and thrust his head toward 
the other. 

“All right! Til go with yoi. But 
don’t try any tricks!” His right hand, 
gripping a heavy automatic, showed 
momentarily above the edge of the 
table. “My pocket ain’t worth picking, 
and—it wouldn’t be healthy to try it!” 

They rose to their feet. Maguire 
stepped behind the beach“%tomber, urg- 
ing him forward. 

“You lead!” he said as they headed 
for the door. 

Their departure was viewed without 
interest by the remainder of the as- 
semblage. Beach combers and nimble- 
witted Americans without ostensible 
business connection were too common 
in Castillia City to quicken the tempera- 
mental curiosity of the inhabitants. 
The air of the saloon continued to ab- 
sorb political argument and the smoke 
from a score of yellow cigarettes, 
Pedro moved from table to table dis- 
pensing the drinks which helped to 
fire the evening’s oratory. 

At the end of an hour the groups at 
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the tables began to thin, although a 
number of the more earnest remained 
to air their opinions. After another 
half hour even these had decided te 
postpone further discussion until the 
next night’s session, and the place was 
deserted save for three or four habitués 
who remained to enjoy Pedros’s rum 
rather than the pursuit of political de- 
bate. The proprietor, with an eye to 
thrift, had turned out several of the 
lamps, so that the Mysteries of Madrid 
was in gloom except for the space im- 
mediately before the bar. Pedro dozed 
behind his bottles, a cigarette casually 
drooping from one corner of his mouth, 
and in his mind the idle hope that the 
last of his customers would betake 
themselves homeward—if they had 
homes—and permit him to go to bed. 

His doze was shattered by a voice 
which bawled from the darkness of 
the doorway. 

“Come alive, Pedro! Gimme drink 
to wash tashte of thish cussed town 
outta my mouth!” 

Following the voice,-a tall figure 
lurched forward in the gloom and 
thudded into a chair at one of the tables 
just beyond the circle of light. 

At the sound of the voice Pedro 
awoke with a dismayed start. He anx- 
iously tonsulted the dial of his cheap 
nickel watch. His look apparently 
failed to reassure him, for he shuffled 
forward ingratiatingly and sought to 
sway the new arrival with mild argu- 
ment. The latter from his attitude 
seemed already to have consumed his 
full share of liquid refreshment. His 
black bearded chin was braced between 
his hands, and his legs sprawled limply. 

“Ah, Captain Maguire!” 
Pedro’s tone was a triumph of diplo- 
macy, but his look was anxious as it 
searched toward the door. “Surely it 
is late and the sefior can see that I am 
about to close for the night.” 

The other man removed one of his 


Sefior 











chin props long enough to wave a ges- 
ture of drunken command. “D-don’t 
care—hic—how late ’tis, Pedro. I 
wanna drink—an’ I’m gonna have it!” 

The Spaniard’s hands were flutter- 
ing in expostulation. “The senor cap- 





” 


tain knows—— 

“Know I’ve been on wil’ goosh chase 
all over town!” He straightened 
slightly, attempting to give dignity to 
his order. “I wan’ drink—pronto!” 

But Pedro was not now heeding him. 
His ear had caught the sound of a 
step beyond the doorway; he saw the 
figure of another man enter, pause for 
a moment, and then come forward. 
Pedro’s mind seesawed. The return 
of Maguire that night after he had left 
with the beach comber was a compli- 
cation not even remotely anticipated. 
And now, the one who had given the 
true message for the captain three days 
before was here. The deception of the 
earlier message would be uncovered. 
Pedro had just time to wonder briefly 
what had happened to the 
comber before the latest arrival 
fronted him. 

“Captain Maguire—is he here yet?” 
the newcomer queried tersely as the 
Spaniard backed away. 

Pedro pointed toward the figure, who 
had overquenched his thirst and now 
sprawled forward, his head on his arms, 
snoring. 

The man reached forward and shook 
him roughly. His voice was low and 
charged with contempt. “Here, you 
fool! Wake up! Come out of it!” 

The sleeper jerked his shoulder un- 
der the other’s grip. He gave an in- 
coherent mumble, which was cut short 
by a snore. 

At this the other lost patience. 
Grasping the adventurer by both shoul- 
ders he shook and pummeled him with 
At length he was 


beach 


con- 


methodical savagery. 
rewarded by faint signs of returning 


consciousness. 
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matter—Pedro—hic—you 





“Whash 
dog? Whash matter?” 
a hoarse rasp. 

His tormentor with a final jab of the 
fist sank into the chair across the table. 
His efforts to awaken the man, while 
they had been thorough, were af the 
same time quiet. The table was in 
gloom, and the three or four patrons 
who still remained under the single 
lamp at the rear had paid scant atten- 
tion to the scene. 


The voice was 


The newcomer spoke: “What are 
you trying to pull, Maguire? Are you 
crazy!” THlis voice was ovefcharged 
with disgust. He reached across and 
grasped his companion’s wrist. ‘“We’ve 
got to act quick! Hollester is here, 
and he’s looking for—you!” 

This last seemed to jolt some intelli- 
gence into the adventurer’s muddled 
mind. He raised his head slowly, 
gripping his forehead and temples be- 
tween his hands as though to gather 
his fumed senses, The other continued 
rapidly : 

“Morlon’s here, He’s at the 
presidential palace with Alvarado, and 
he wants to settle the Vancia matter to- 
night! You've got to make your re- 
port to Morlon within the next hour. 
Hollester’s arrival has precipitated 
things! That man’s smart enough to 
queer the whole game if we’re not care- 
ful!” 

Fle paused to make sure the other 
had not relaxed again into his drunken 
stupor. 

“Hollester has figured you’re con- 
cerned in the disappearance of Camp- 
bell. He’s gone up to Bellamar hunt- 
ing you—so we're safe for to-night. 
But he'll get you, if 3 

The drunken one’s senses had ap- 
parently returned enough to make him 


too. 





react to this last declaration. 
“Hollester ain’t got nothing on me— 
I it!” he interrupted, hic- 


and you know 
“You fixed Camp- 


cuping an oath. 
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bell yourself—d-don’t try t’ hang it on 
me!” 

“I’m not trying to hang anything on 
you!” the other snapped. “Pull your- 
self together, man. I didn’t fix Camp- 
bell, as you call it, just to have you 
come along and spoil the whole plan. 
Now r 

The speaker stopped as though petri- 
. fied. 

His companion suddenly dropped the 
supporting and concealing hands from 
his face and straightened in his chair. 
His right fist doubled around the grip 
of an automatic which he trained stead- 
ily on the other’s chest. 

“You're through!” The voice was 
sharp, cold, positive—with none of the 
rum-thickened tones of a moment be- 
fore. “Put your hands on the table, 
palms down, and sit back in your chair. 
Pedro!” The man raised his voice, 
calling for the proprietor. “Frisk him 
—see if he’s got a gun and throw it on 
the table over there!” 

The Spaniard hesitated only for a 
second and then hastened to do the bid- 
ding of this man who so strangely re- 
sembled Captain Maguire in face and 
figure, but whose voice was so different. 

The man under the gun had sensed a 
faint glimmer of the truth. He rapidly 
turned over in his mind the advantage 
of some sudden move which inight re- 
verse the situation. Even as he did so 
the other read his intention and spoke 
warningly : 7 

“It’s no use, Palmer! You're caught, 
and caught with the goods! [’ine, loyal 
sort of an employee for the All-Amer- 
ica Products Company to have, aren’t 
you? You murdered Campbell—or 
had him murdered, which amounts to 
the same thing—and now you're going 
to pay the price!” 

Palmer gritted an.oath. 

“Prove it, Mr. Detective Hollester!” 
he said with a sneer. “Clever, weren't 
you, with your stall about going to 
Ballamar’” His nerve was badly 
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shaken, but he attempted to brazen the 
situation out. “It’s only your word 
against mine, I'll take a chance on my 
testimony in this country any day in 
the week!” 

“I think not!” Hollester’s voice Was 
as positive as a sledge hammer. “Your 
coniederate Maguire has confessed. 
You'll join him in jail within the next 
twenty minutes!” 

At that moment the Mysteries of 
Madrid was again jnvaded, this time 
by a squad of city police. At a gesture 
from Hollester they seized Palmer, who 
was handcuffed, after the briefest of 
struggles. As they dragged him from 
his chair he shot a venomous look to- 
ward Hollester. Again came the sneer. 

“They'll never convict me in the 
world! That half-alive company of 
yours will never get the Vancia prop- 
erty—or what’s in it! Your option ex- 
pired at midnight.” 

He laughed unpleasantly. 

Hollester’s rejoining look was in- 
scrutable. He made no reply as the 
brown policemen urged Palmer from 
the room. 


Several days later, Dayton, vice 
president and general manager of the 
All-America Products Company, 
greeted Hollester in his tan and mahog- 
any office, perched high above the 
North River piers. 

- “Details?” Dayton questioned 
eagerly as Hollester, looking as though 
he had just stepped from a lifth Ave- 
nue tailor’s, dropped into a chair be- 
side the big flat-top desk. 

Hollester shrugged. “There aren’t 
any really worth mentioning, outside of 
what I cabled you when I left Castillia 
Carty.” 

“Yes, yes, | know,” the other jerked 
out. “But how did you do it? Why, 
man, you were only on the job one 
day!” 


Hollester grinned. “Well, | figured 











it would take only about a day if every- 

thing broke right.” 
Dayton knew 

planations almost as 


Hollester hated ex 
much as he hated 
double-dealing, so, being a shrewd 
handler of men, he employed indirec- 
tion. 

“Hollester, I rather question your 
judgment in the final disposition of the 
Vancia matter. I think you were in- 
clined to be a bit hasty.” 

Dayton was wearing his best board- 
of-directors manner. 

Again the faint smile raised the cor- 
ners of Hollester’s straight mouth. He 
knew his boss thoroughly. 

“Maybe I was, Mr. Dayton. But 
the facts seem to have vindicated me.” 
He paused; then, smiling more broadly: 
“You see, it was this way: When | got 
your letters and cable at Panama about 
Campbell’s disappearance, it looked to 
me as though some one in our own 
organization was playing traitor. Mor- 
lon made no move until after it had 
been decided to send Campbell on a 
final inspection of the Vancia tract. 
Then, Maguire left New York almost 
simultaneously with Campbell. Finally, 
the two letters which Campbell was 
supposed to have sent us from the in- 
terior, while apparently in his hand- 
writing, were not what you’d expect 
from the man. Instead of enthusiasm 
they expressed doubt—and you know 
Campbell was the sort of chap who 
would raise a pat hand on three jacks.” 

Once more Hollester stopped. He 
was thinking of the friend and fellow 
worker who had lost his life through 
the treachery of Palmer and the greed 
of Morlon, 

“Well,” he continued with a shake 
of the head, “I set 
He was the one man 


Palmer down as a 

logical prospect. 

who could have forged those letters and 

sent them to us as coming from Camp- 

bell On reaching Castillia City, I 

went to a certain dive which I felt sure 
gC Ds 
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Maguire would visit if he was in those 
parts—he done a lot of gun run- 
ning during past revolutions down 
there, you know. Then I called on 
Palmer. I told Palmer just enough to 
throw a good scare into him—then dis- 
armed him by saying I was going up 
In the 
meantime, Morlon’s yacht had arrived 
in the harbor, so I knew matters would 
come to a head quick—and they did. 
That night I got to Maguire first— 
thanks to a little manipulation of a 
message that had been left for him at 
the Mysteries of Madrid. He went out- 
side with me, we had a slight argument 
—and he landed in jail. I got his 
clothes and his information about the 
Vancia property. He also confessed 
that Campbell was dead. Then I butted 
in on President Alvarado in the midst 
of his ball—the old gentleman was very 
courteous—and I bought the Vancia 
tract on behalf of the All-America 
Products Company as per the blanket 
authority you cabled me. Next I 
drifted back to the Mysteries of 
Madrid in Maguire's clothes and a bit 
of make-up. Palmer came in; I 
played drunk—and he spilled the whole 
show, thinking I was Maguire. He ad- 
mitted fixing Campbell. My own opin- 
ion is that the natives hired to accom- 
pany our man murdered him before 
they had gone ten miles. We're hunt- 
ing fhose natives now. That’s all there 
was to it.” 

“All there was to it!’ Dayton’s 
voice was explosive, although his eye 
was humorous. “It seems to me you 
were pretty quick to hand over seventy- 
five thousand dollars of the All-Amer- 
ica Products Company’s good money— 
on the strength of what you cabled me.” 

Hollester drew a small package from 
his pocket, unwrapped it, and spread 
the contents before Dayton. ‘“That’s 
what Campbell expected to find in the 
Vancia property—what Maguire actu- 
ally did tind. They’re uncut emeralds, 
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Mr. Dayton, and there’s a whole mine days of the Spanish Conquest. And I 
full of ’em, waiting for us to take out! guess it’s worth a good many times 
It’s the lost mine of Moochula, whose seventy-five thousand dollars to the All- 
location has been a mystery since the America Products Company.” 





DESPERATE CRIMINAL IS RUN DOWN IN SCOTLAND 


FOR six weeks Percy Francis Toplis, a murderer, evaded the police of Eng- 

land, Scotland, and Wales, but so close was the watch kept at all railroad 
stations and on all ships leaving Great Britain that he was forced to travel on 
foot through the country and was run down finally and shot near a little village 
in Scotland. The crime which occasioned the relentless pursuit was the murder 
of a taxicab driver who resisted when Toplis stole the car from him. 

Soon after the criminal met a friend and took him for a joy ride in the 
stolen taxicab, but realizing that the automobile would be traced easily, Toplis 
abandoned it and parted from the friend. Already, however, a description of 
him was being sent out by Scotland Yard to all the police stations in the land. 

Toplis saw newspapers giving accounts of the crime and of his appearance, 
so he disguised himself and sought refuge in an unoccupied hunting lodge near 
Aberdeen, Scotland. There he stayed, unmolested, for a time, while the search 
for him was being carried on with vigor in Wales. [Entries in the diary which 
he kept show that he had hope at this time of evading the police net and escap- 
ing from Great Britain. 

That hope was dashed when a farmer who knew the lodge should be un- 
tenanted saw smoke issuing from the chimney, and went for a constable. When 
the farmer and policeman called to the stranger to account for his presence in 
the lodge, he opened fire upon them and wounded both. Then he fled on a 
bicycle, but not before the wounded men had seen that he answered to the 
description of Toplis. 

From that time the chase became close, for the police and hotel keepers 
throughout Scotland were more than ever on the alert. He was traced to a 
hotel in Inverness, which he had left only a few days before the police arrived. 

A policeman saw him next, in soldier’s uniform, and with a beard, sitting 
beside a little-frequented road. Something about the man’s appearance roused 
the policeman’s suspicion, so he questioned the stranger closely. 

Suddenly the suspect drew a revolver, admitted he was Toplis, and threat- 
ened to kill the constable unless the latter would promise never to cross his 
path again. ‘The constable gave the promise and then made for the nearest 
police station, where he secured the help of two other officers. 

The three returned by motor car along the road and saw Toplis ahead of 
them. He was now in civilian attire, carrving the soldier’s uniform in a brown 
paper parcel. He had also shaved and was recognized only by his military shoes 
and military gait. 

As the three policemen advanced toward him Toplis retreated, firing as he 
went. Three shots went wild, and then he stood still for a moment to make 
sure of an accurate aim. Before he could shoot again, the officers fired. One 
bullet pierced Toplis’ heart and brought his criminal career to an end at the 
early age of twenty-three. 
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INDINGS is keepings.” ‘ 
Remember how we, as boys, used to ease our consciences with 
that comforting little maxim? 
Yes, and some of us, grown to men, have not forgotten how to 
employ it for the same purpose. 

True, findings is keepings—legally if, save in one or two isolated cases, due 
process of law is taken between the finding and the keeping. 

But if the urge is strong enough, and the opportunity—the ftinding—safe 
enough from detection, how many will make any effort between the finding and 
the keeping ? 

What do you think? 

Recently, this advertisement appeared in the little paper published in the 
village near our farm in the country: 

FOUND--A sum of money on Fort Hill 
Owner can have same by identitying prop 
erty. A. B., Box No. 26 


Our curiosity was aroused. The finder of the property, which consisted 


of the comparatively small sum of money, twenty-seven dollars—a ten, two 
fives, a two, and five ones—turned out to be a friend of ours. He is quite well 
to do, and found the money, in a roll, bound round with a red rubber band, 
on a wet night, when he got out to help his man with a punctured tire. The 
owner of the money, after identifying his property, had it returned to him, the 
price of the advertisement deducted. 

In talking over the incident with our friend, we jokingly lauded him for 
his honesty, and then—we went at him with this: 

“Suppose you had been broke, down and out, when you found that money. 
What then? Anything between the finding and the keeping? Any ad?’ Any 
waiting the proper length of time after the ad had been published before you 
could lay legal claim to the money, the owner not having come to claim it?” 

He's a bully good chap, this friend of ours, a regular fellow, word-good-as- 
his-bond kind. He thought over our question a few minutes, and then, slapping 
his leg: “By Gosh! Guess I’d have shoved the little roll into my pocket and 
said nothing—kept ’er.”’ 

There was a pause, then: “Yes, I would have kept that money,” he re- 
iterated, “and I will tell you why I know that I would have done so: Years 
ago, as a young fellow, | was badly strapped. Had come to New York to make 
good, and all that sort of thing, but was making mighty heavy sledding of it. 
Just about down to my last nickel. 

“Well, | was trudging up Broadway in the snow, when, looking down, I 
noticed a five-dollar bill stuck to the heel of a man directly in front of me, 
You can bet I followed that lad till the bill fell off, and then I1—but the answer’s 
easy. And let me add, if that man had turned in anywhere, I guess I would 
have crowded him a little.” 

It’s a pretty tough question to put up to you fellows, but if the urge is 
strong enough, and the opportunity seemingly safe from detection, would it be 
findings is keepings for you or not? 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
eut into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


R. R.—You don’t say how old you are, but I think you are about sixteen, 
and that you are the sort of person to mature slowly. On that basis, I wouldn’t 
try to select a career yet, if | were you. Your handwriting shows all sorts of 
indications. There are evidences of a leaning toward scholastic pursuits, to- 
ward business, toward such work as that of reporting and editing. Best thing 
to do is to go to “High,” as you say you are planning to do, and to take general 
rather than specific courses. If you finally decide on being a lawyer, you will 
have to go to law school, anyway. Meantime, it wouldn’t be a bad plan to pay 
attention, outside of regular hours, to all forms of literature, and to train your- 
self to be composed and at ease under all conditions. I know of nothing so good 
for this as to join a debating society. 


Ryper T.—No, failure in business isn’t always a case of a poorly developed 
character. This specimen shows that the writer has a well-balanced character, 
a great deal of shrewdness, and much real judgment. No reason there for fail- 
ure. How about his health? Not much vitality shown. That may be the 
trouble. Is he happy? Has he had sorrows? His writing shows a lot of 
depression, more than would seem to be warranted by a failure to be wholly 
successful. This may be the cause. Many a person has failed to make good 
who owed it to secret trouble or worry. 


H. T.—Many a boy has been in a reform school, my dear lad, who profited 
by his lesson and became a worthy citizen. It is absurd to feel that you are 
disgraced for life when, if you had had a wiser father, he would have given 
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you a good spanking or two and let it go at that. You write a splendid, clerkly 
“hand,” and, as you like figures, it would seem that you could easily get work 
as a bookkeeper. There are plenty of ways to-day to learn expert accounting; 
let that be your ultimate goal. Don’t worry about your character. Choose 
good and intelligent friends, set your ambition to.growing, and you'll be all right. 


H. G. K.—There are so many things for girls to do besides teaching school 
or being a stenographer. I don’t believe you will like either occupation, 
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You have a pretty strong eye for color. Why not take up some form of 
designing? Go to any school of design, and they will help you to make a de- 
cision. There is plenty of opportunity to-day, and the financial rewards are 
higher and surer than in the two traditional “girl’’ occupations. Your friend’s 
Writing shows a young woman very likely to be successful as a stenographer ; 
she has good general business ability. Yes, you ought to be friends, for you 
have separate and yet not antagonistic qualities. 

SoutH Bounp Alas, S. B., most of us are in exactly your state of mind. 
We don’t like hard work, and we find it difficult to keep our enthusiasms; we 
ret tired of doing the same thing over and over. I do. At this very moment, 
th one of those dreamy summer days beckoning me from the open window, 
I'd like to stop work and just “go somewhere,” the same as you. But, don’t 
you see, if we all did that there’d be nothing to eat, nothing to wear, and no 
Divictive Story MAGAZINE to read? So there you are. Your mistake is in 
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think you would be a good detective Detectives are about the steadiest, most 
patient men I know. What you need is to get a job and stick to it long enough 


1 


to teach yourself how to conquer restlessness. When you've done that you will 
be on the true road to success. No, I’m not just teasing you. I mean every 
word of it. 


O. F. S.—An embarrassment of riches is a bad thing, isn’t it, O. F. S.? 
Chief cook, magician, hypnotist, show-card writer, and now a plumbing con- 
tractor? Well, upon my soul, what you need is a professional eliminator. 
s a story about that \ man went into a restaurant in the South and 
ordered ham and fried potatoes and eggs. Then he changed his mind. ‘“Elimi- 


There’ 
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nate the eggs,” he told the colored waiter. The waiter was gone some time. 
Evidently there had been a hurried conference in the kitchen as to this strange 
word. “Excuse me, suh,” said the waiter, with an ingratiating smile, “but 
wouldn’t you-all jes’ as soon have yo’r aigs fried? Our ‘liminator am just 
busted.”” There—that’s very undignified to tell you a joke when you are ask- 
ing for advice, but I’m doing it with a purpose. For if you had a stronger sense 
of humor. you wouldn’t be led here and there so readily. How can you resist 
laughing, yourself, when you solemnly hand me out this list of absurdly incon- 
gruous occupations’ Your writing shows far more of the artistic temperament 
than it does of any other quality, but I don’t really believe that you are an 
exceptionally good show-card writer. On the other hand, you have many of 
the elements which make a good cook, and there, I suspect, is your best field. 
And, for mercy’s sake, don’t imagine that I’m choosing the lowest of your 
talents. More and more, cooking and hotel work in general are coming to be 
recognized as a highly important science. So, get out your eliminator, 


Mary Mutre.—The character of this young man, my dear girl, is most 
certainly interesting, as you say, but if you were my favorite sister or niece 
I would have a great, big heartache at the idea of your marrying him. He’s 
one of those chaps who are often wonderful lovers, but poor husbands. They 
don’t “wear.’’ And the reason is that they have no heart for, responsibility ; 
they hate monotony; they want to be in the “limelight”? most of the time—and 
you can see for yourself that this combination would not work out very well 
when the furnace smoked or there were other domestic crises! Such men ought 
to remain bachelors. As for yourself, you are so sensitive that the first time 
this writer let out his really violent temper on you, you’d probably faint. 


N. 2 X. Manitta.—I don’t think that you need worry over the fact that 
sO many races are mingled in you. It is most unusual to have a Greek, Chinese, 
Englishman, and Burmese in your family tree, but what it probably does is to 
give you a most interesting personality and a facile mind. Inventiveness is so 
marked a characteristic of your mind that I hope you are turning it to advantage. 
Never mind if you are a girl—many a girl has a true genius for machinery and 
mechanics, if only she is encouraged to use and develop it. 


B. P. B.—Your writing expresses a nature which is too critical and cynical. 
How can you expect to have happiness when you go through the world per- 
sistently looking for the other thing? “They who seek shall find,” says the 
Good Book. I have a notion that that, like many other wise saying, has a wide 
application. It seems impossible that all the members of your family should 
be so selfish and so cold-hearted. Why didn’t you send some specimens of 
their writing? And, anyway, even if they are, there are other people in the 
world. Many a person, not wholly happy at home, has poured out affection 
and trust on friends, or has turned to helping the poor and needy. No use in 
just growing sour, is there? ~ 





AND Company.—A man of your domineering disposition wil: always be 
at variance when kept in a too subordinate position. Yes, all this trouble is 
partly your fault, not intentionally, but through the very nature of your dis- 
position. You did wrong in taking a large salary instead of more responsibility. 
You are one of those people who do best when working “on your own” and 
who are never able to adjust themselves to a position where another person is 
emphatically the ruler. If I were you I would get out of that position as quickly 
as you can. Go into business for yourself, if possible. The responsibility will 
be a spur to you, not a burden. 
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N. A. T.—Here’s another of my correspondents who believes that I write 
to mythical persons in this department. My dear, when I confront all the 
problems presented by the letters which come to me in such quantities, I some- 


times wish that the writers were able to look over my shoulder and see what 
very careful attention I give to everything they say. Take yourself, for ex- 


ample. Here you are, with all kinds of energy and power and vitality, twisting 
and turning unhappily in the situation in which you find yourself, and making 
faces over it, instead of accepting the fact that one has to meet the requirements 
of this very practical world. 
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As you say a Jack of all trades doesn’t make much money. And “highly paid 
clerical positions?” Aren't you speaking without knowledge’ Most clerical 
workers complain of the contrary. Lut, any one who is “good at designing” 
has a perfectly fine profession. You should not complain that the shops de- 
mand some tangible evidence of your ability, Since they want graduates of 
schools of design, why not go to one? You know, you can go at night, if 
financial considerations make it impossible for you to do so during the day. 
Anybody with real talent, who will work extra hard, can always tind friends 
and helpers among the teachers of such a school. My advice to you is to follow 
out this line, and, above all, smile and be happy. Say “It can be done,” not 
“How hard it is,” and you'll find that the world will appear a different place. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XXII 
The Intellectual G 


ORE than any other one small letter g lends itself to the expression 
of mental qualities. 


In the ordinary formation, the copy-book style, it expresses simply 

| nothing; but this is not often found, even in the most commonplace hands. 
Nearly every one will give at least a slight individuality to g. 

Cutting off the last, the upward, stroke on the tail, is the first modification 

and most persons do that. It is an expression of an instinct for concentration, 

for the doing away with wholly superfluous things. The boy and girl who get 
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into high school usually begin individualizing their writing by eliminating this 
stroke. 

Thickening this downward stroke is the next step. It is usually accom- 
panied with a prolongation of the t bar and more individuality in the capitals, 
the whole showing that will power is growing and that the capacity for mental 
and moral effort is being developed. 

The “cryptic” g is practically a rounded 8. 


Sg § 


It is found in all writing showing marked individuality, and is invariably shown, 
in some variation, by those possessing rare mental equipment. Authors and 
scientists may be. said to use it without deviation. It is also found in the writ- 
ing of people who have been mellowed as to thought and feeling by experience 
or sorrow. When found in very ordinary and even uncultured handwriting, as 
it sometimes is, it is a sure sign of moral and spiritual beauty of character, 

The “lasso” g is a formation which will cause any graphologist intense 


interest. 


This formation is found in all sorts of hands, but is most likely to be used by 
people who write an eccentric or overembellished or very irregular script. De- 
pending upon many other points, and also upon whether it is confirmed by a 
similar and often more excessive formation in the tail of vy, it shows a tendency 
toward degeneracy. This most frequently takes the form of drug use, and 
is often used by the type of person who is a persistent anonymous letter 
writer and scandal monger. 

No beginner in the science of graphology is competent to pass upon his 
formation, which has baffled many an expert as to its exact meaning and in- 
terpretation; but the student may consider it most carefully, with a view to 
future investigation. 




















EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


SERGEANT MonaniAn.—What gave you the idea that a reputable detective 
agency does not advertise? I advertise my agencies, and so do most others. 
You cannot pick up a telephone directory in any good-sized town in which you 
will not find detective agencies listed in the classified portion. If you are start- 
ing out for yourself, you will have to advertise. Be on good terms with the 
police, of course. I don’t understand your reference to the need for caution, 
so far as the police force is concerned. It is true that there is sometimes a 
friendly rivalry between the regular police and other sleuths, but this would be 
true of other businesses as well. In the police force you have the recognized 
municipal authority, with whom you must have a great deal to do, if you are 
at all successful. You are not laying a very good foundation for yourself if 
you take this unfriendly attitude toward it. 





T. T. T. Oxrorp.—The work of an industrial detective is mainly construc- 
tive. The right man in an industrial plant can do much to promote good feeling 
among the workers and to discover the mischief makers, who are always present. 


Jor Deems.—An interpreter of the court is not a detective. If you really 
speak all the languages you say you do you should find it easy to get the position. 


M. H.—it is any easy thing to criticize. I do not see how the detective 
could have done more, judging from what you tell me of the case and of the 
way he handled it. Detectives are not superhuman, and they are bound to fail 
sometimes. This was an especially hard case because so much time had elapsed 
before any one was put on the trail. 


Mortimer.—Scotland Yard is the police headquarters of England, and one 
of the most famous organizations in the world. I am surprised that a young 
man who has read this magazine, as you say you have, for two years, should 
not have learned more about what Scotland Yard is and about its history. Look 
through some of the back numbers and you will find a lot of information about 
it, in both stories and articles. 











HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG | 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, :ddressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Jaw 
BA] © hero are: who wish to describe the strong-willed and self-sufficient 


hero are inclined to dwell upon the squareness of his jaw, implying 
that that is a visible evidence of the forceful qualities with which they 
have endowed him. The implication is erroneous. 

The typical intellectual face has a broad forehead, long vertical lines, and 
a sloping jaw. This will be found very characteristic of the men and women 
who have been positive powers for good in the history of the world. That 
virile strength of will and undaunted courage supposed to be associated with 
the square jaw find their true expression in brow and eyes 

Heavy jaws do mean force, but it is force of an inferior quality. Even 
among prize fighters, the heavy-jawed persons seldom last as long as those with 
more slender ones, when associated with a resemblance to the intellectual type 
of the broad forehead and long face. 

In fact, in estimating character we can approximate the truth when we say 
that the square jaw is always an indication of a greater or less degree of 
materialism. Even in the square-cut, square-jawed, deepset-eyed, and long, 
narrow-mouthed—the type to which belong the “iron men” of commerce—selfish 
and crude motives are really at the root of their exhibition of indomitable will. 
The higher will, which rules self first, and which becomes a moral and intellectual 
power, as well as a material one, expresses itself in the “intellectual” type of face. 

Orientals of the higher type are marked by the sloping jaw, in contradiction 
to the heavy jaw of the lower. 

The sloping jaw expresses weakness only when associated with weak, shifty 


eyes, indeterminate mouth, and pinched-looking temples. When this combina 
tion is marked the indication is of some form of moral, mental, or physical 
degeneracy. The blond coloration is most apt to exhibit this peculiarly repulsive 
type. ‘i 

Secause of the deceptiveness of the jaw it is never safe to make a char 


acter estimate from a side face which does not give the correctness of eyes 
and brow. 




















UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


FEW weeks ago we considered a cipher of the transposition class, which 
A was a trifle more complicated than most of the transposition ciphers that 

had preceded it. We called it an alternating horizontal arrangement. 
This week we have a problem concerning a cipher of the same class, but a step 
more involved than the last. 

The test, by the way, for a transposition cipher, which it would be well 
to review, is this: Ciphers are of the transposition class when the total number 
of vowels they contain will average within 5 per cent, either way, of 40 per 
cent of all the letters used; when the consonants LNRST, which are the con- 
sonants most frequent in recurrence in English texts, average within 5 per cent, 
either way, of 30 per cent of the whole, and when the consonants least used— 
JKQXZ—are not more than 4 per cent Of the letters in the cipher, Trans- 
position ciphers are those in which the letters of the original text have been 
rearranged—changed as to sequence—to make up the cipher. 

Most transposition ciphers follow some geometrical pattern, as, for instance, 
a rectangle or a square of letters. All depends on the number of letters the 
cipher contains, and what arrangements, according to the possible combinations 
of the factors of the sum total of all the letters in the cipher, can be made. 

In solving a cipher of this class, the process is to find the total number of 
letters it contains; then, by elimination, determine what combination of the 
factors of the total was used. To illustrate: In a cipher whose letters total 
30, the possible factor combinations are 3 and 10, 6 and 5; this means that 
either 3 horizontal columns of 10 letters each (or the reverse)—or 6 horizontal 
columns of 5 letters each (or the reverse)—were made of the original text, 
to form the cipher. By trying the cipher letters in one of these arrangements 
after another, the solution is bound to become apparent. 

Here is a transposition cipher that was arranged by a blackmailer, during 
his campaign to collect a large sum of money from Roger Clark, a wealthy, 
though somewhat irresponsible, person. The blackmailer had a batch of letters 
which could have ruined Clark both socially and in business; Clark real- 
ized the importane of getting them back into his own hands, and was willing 
to pay for them. He had met the blackmailer several times; all plans, in a 
general way, were arranged; it remained but to take care of the details of the 
transfer. In order to avoid the possibilities of Clark’s family learning of these 
negotiations, and so precipitating the catastrophe that was sure to follow publi- 
cation of the letters, Clark and the blackmailer devised a method of communi- 
cation, by means of a cipher. 

The blackmailer’s cipher message follows; it’s an excellent study of a type 
of transposition cipher. See what you can do with it. 

bithn rgtal nnslo euota odsmi dretf ahsoe teodd jrrng caoin gmnep mytrn 
atais hhnee sauwg mltne biikt urnai ainwv prnio aogyt ilpew lulso errys uenst 
tearn hpeot uvmos oenko hycnc eidie rnllu aonot puyoe esnrl soaov detie 

Don’t give up if your first attempts seem to lead nowhere. Next Tuesday’s 
issue will contain the complete solution and explanation. 


The answer to last week’s problem is: “U wil find thiss sumwat difrent 
frum moast u get butt it shud giv ann xpert no trubel.” The author of it 
wished to test the skill of the wily Inspector Steele, and attempted to disguise 
his message by perverting the spelling of his words. Needless to say, the in- 
spector was up earlier than the interested cipher fan. 














his department, 


conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 


2 T 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. tts purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with 


persons of whom they have lost track. 
hile it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


w 
“blind”? if you prefer. tn sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, 
“y- od “ We' reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


can forward promptly any letters that may come for you. 
unsuitable. 


of course, give us your right mame and address, so that we 


if it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 


those persons who are not specific as to address often have 


mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘not found. 


it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


hen you hear from the person you are secking, tell us, 


so that we may take your notice out 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a steaftar 


position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘“‘to get home,’ et 
ing. 


cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are see 





WARREN, mRS. CORA.—She formerly lived in Dayton 
Ohio, and has been gone since 1908 Her maiden nar 
Was Dunseth Her little daughter needs 
glad to get her address, as something . 
her has parpene ac Please write to Venita 

seth, 122 Santee Street, Los Ange! ; 


SCHUSTER, GEORGE M.—Ile is a butcher His son is 
anxious to communicate with him in regard to an im- 
portant matter Any one knowing his address will do a 
kindness by sending it to George C. Schuster, 1201 Olive 

treet, Seattle, Washington 


MAHKORN, JOHN G.—tHe is Sart ty tw o years old, about 
five feet eleht inches tall au broad -shouldered 
When last heard from, in woiteane of this year, he was 
in Lincoln, Nebraska Any information as to h where- 
abouts will be greatly appreciated by his sister Ele anore 
Mahkorn, 2304 Cherry Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








McCARTY.—Wanted to find the relatives, a brother ar 
sister, of Mary McCarty, who died in Davenport, in 1903 
M. M., care of this magazine 

BAKER, JACK.—He was last heard of in Parsons, Kansas 
His sister is very ill, and his nephew is anxious to get his 
uncle’s acdidress. Frank Hazzard, Route 4, Box No. 111, 
Granberry, Texas. 


PRINCE, entire SHERIDAN He ts 






old, six feet tall, wit! ue hair 
He was last heard of in Gr tive 
fears ago He may have | 1 in the has 
m impossible to get uews of him thro Ie 
partment or the Red Cross iy father ar his 
mother and all the family « ve i it 
Philip should see this he is asked "to oon as 
bossible to his sister, Ada Prince Papos No. 1 

ontague, Montana 
sc 


VAN WINKLE, SAMUEL.—He lived in San 
from 1895 w 10905 ds went a ’ N 
where he lived at 820 Date Stree ul later on East 
Second Street Also GEORGE Ww. WENDING, of New 
York, who lived in Los Angeles in 1405-06 Also BAR- 
THOLOMEW SWIFT, native of Ireland, who was last 
heard of in Spo 
These three men 
which ts still in 
cate with P. Cc. Hu 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma 


LA BELL, STELLA.—lier maiden name was Purdy. She 











Was born in Petersburg, Canada, and was last heard of 
at Mount Pleasant. Michican, about twenty-five years ago 
She is the mother of Bert, 8 ul Myrtle Any news 
of her will be gratefully received by her son, Bert Irving 
La Bell, 912 South Fifteenth Street, Toledo, Ohio 


GOINGS, LAWRENCE, and his wife They were farmers 
in Adonis, Texas, in 1899 Their daughter Julia would be 
giad to hear from t n, or to t any ‘ f 

















of her brother, Ho Webster G t vill be 
any one who can tell her w re the 
Brooks, 221 East Fifth Street, Burkburnett, Texas, 

EITZQERALO. JAMES, formerly of New Brunswick He 
had a sist ned Mr Ellen Tobin, wi had an only 
daughter ateed k izabetl His nie would like to hear 
from him or from any member of his family Mrs. E 

th O'Keefe, 13 1-2 Chandler Street, Cela Ma 

KOLBE, GUSTAVE. He left his ir when 
he was inte year of age iH " feet 
eight or ter hes tall, and had dark-browr and a 
deep dimp! in 1 ‘ Hi ure old 
and his fathe ! t t r e for thr year It 
would mal t i st f i ald t 
some news of their so and hit ga When 
last heard of Gr ‘ If w 
has met to | father t favor e very 
deeply i i William Kol 1 ith Twentieth 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska 

STRICKLAND, JACK E t ty-six years 
old, and was in Nebraska in for 


draft at Osceola on May 

whose baby died in Beatr 
heard from at Fort Wort 
one knowi: 
oblige by se 


Y gi tere ! the 
R. E. STUCKEY, 
i 


who was last 








nue, Houston 








ras last heard of at the Man- 
ehester Bakerstiek California, in 1919 Any one 
knowing bh present i 3s Will do a favor by sending 
it to D. White, Snyder, Texas, care of J. A. West 


GATES, CHARLES. —When 
Louis City Hospital iter 


eoeeeY. Ss. J.—H 





t heard of he was in the 
from pheumoni 1aving 
4 


Since that time it 








aken there on January 
i Ws of him, 





has been my tv 
some escort tating that he n the hi 3] pital on Feb- 
ruary t ihat wel were Was 1 





aud others F 
a rumor thet he had heen 

capture a reward was offered e 
about five feet nine inches tall, with brown hair 
biue eyes, hollow cheeks ven teeth, a pale complexion 
and a dry cough His sister is anxiously seeking 
and will be most grateft t iny one who will help 
to find him. A. V. Kybar, care of this magazine 





ene: MRS. RUIE.—She was last heard of 





i Ke } years ago. She has dark-brown hair and 
eyes, ‘is “about five feet three inches tall, and is forty 
five years of She may be known now as Mrs. J? E 
Moore Any “i ws of her will be very welcome to her 
loving daughe Dimpl Mr ) Sutherland, KR. R 
No. 4, care of E. R. Horni Evansville, Indiana 


bugler with 


FRANCIS, pour CLARK He was ser 





Regimental Jeadquarter =. % s wers, and 
was last heard from ir ‘Sey mber 1 in Seattl 
Letters sent there have been returned is asked to 
write to R. D. M., care of tl magazine 


W. A. E.—-Delbert very Come hom please 
Mrs. Harry Perry, Onaway Michigar 


TINSLEY, MAS. CLEMMIE.—s! Was born in Bour- 
1 ! 





nm County Kentucky i $82. a wa t heard 
of in Loulsyvill ir lulz Iler « V ister Mb. greatly 
appreciate any new that w { lead to h present 
Whereahbouts Mr Cora S. Flowers sul Downe y Road 
Los Angele California 


PLEHARTY, ANNA 3 She is thirty-nine years old 
and Was last heard of at 416 Maple Street. Watsonville, 
California, in October, 1917 ! s five a ‘e inches 
nd a pale 








tall, with gray eye and 
i t r 

















DE ap ety phd ad Sly He has not bee seen sin 
January of $ year. H $s seventeen years old, has dark 
I and «¢ exlor i 1 and thirty 
pounds under ad Miller. 
His par n v N from 
him J mag e 

FOX, has beer sir December 
16, 191 4 N t W 

a very kly condit i mother is il and he i 
‘ t to Jd W K 

SPROW, GEORGE.—T ws ¢ , 

) ind you r write m 
I car tl maga 

CARROLL, ELLEN, \ lived , Massachusett 
over forty years i ) = mart d a man ar 1 Riley 
v y r fror the of a 
A fev y ri ifter ¢ he Wwrot to |} fam gay 
that ! to t t Aman r | Rya 
a t t v i t Ww but 

¥ li vi ! la f forma 

4 her M Nora Casey Brad 25 Judd 
; W ‘ 

HICKLE MFS. CARRIE, for f Whiting, Iowa Her 
ma lar Iw | like t hear her 
P fr i > t a ress Mr 
Ella Clark I \ So Dakota 

PROTZMAN, CHARLES.—When la urd oof he was 
ir Sev Katisa I t r 
Ills ma ' re Ogae 

very 4 t r fr him 0 SO1F 
him from any one who has known him, or who can tell 
her t ‘ janita Protzman, General Deliv- 
€ Mind Lo n 

















Missing Department 


MURPHY, ay ta SERGEANT. —He was with the Eighth 
Regiment, F. D., at Camp Jackson, South Caro- 
lina He was i M - aA on January 10, 1919, at Camp 





Devens, Massachusetts, and was last seen at Boston and 
Maine station at Ayers, on his way to his home in 
Spri leki, Massachusetts. His buddy has omething to 





tell him, and asks him to write to him as soon possible. 
Jot 





Martin, 11 St. Eugene Street, La Tuque Quebec, 
nada. 
ALLISON, ROBERT, who left Troy, New York, between 
1872 and 1875, and was last see! n New York City 


‘istina Allison. Any 


He was the son of Robert and 
received 
N 


information concerning him will 





thankfully 
icoke, New 





by his brother, Alexander Allison, Schaght 

York 

STROUSS, IDA P.—I was born in Providence, Rhode 
January 7 1894, house of 


asi and, on at "the boarding 

1 A. Miles, i i left. Mr Miles is 
ow oe ad, rd I have on ly just te en told that she was 
mother’s name was Ida P. 
Btrolenn nd any it formation that can be given to me of 
her will be thankfu eived Earl Ernest Strouss, 458 
Avenue Broce! ton, Massachusetts. 








about 1905, 
Minneapolis 
and Nor- 


JACOB.—He left New 


heard from was 


York City 
working in 


LEDER, 
and when last 
an iron establishment He visited Philadelphia, 





fc irginia, and was headed for the coast He is 
thirty-one years old, five feet four inches tall, and has 
brown hair and eyes Hlis brother Michael would like to 
know what has become of him, and will appreciate any 


him to find him. Michael Leder, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


nformation that will hel; 
180 East Sixty-third Street. 
INMAN, MRS. RLeErAN: She was last heard of in 
Athol M achusetts 91¢ Her only on is very 
most grateful for 











xiouws ews of her “a will be 
i inf¢ n » that will lead to his communicating with 
her, Roy Inman, 26 Carr Street, Bangor, Maine 
GREEVES, J. GARDNER, formerly of the 84th Division. 
ic irty-nine years old about five feet eight inches 
tall weighs one hundred and elghty-six pounds has 


brown hair, blue eyes, large teeth and a large nose. He 





a disappeared from Camp Taylor 
y ,» 1919 Please send information to 
Welch, Judge 7 Py ate’s Office, Fort Sam Houston, 


Texa 


SNAKE EVE.—Please come around to the inn as soon 

F possible I don’t know where you ar Edward A. 
Jones, Sumner, Mississippi. 

MILANEY, BASIL F.—He was last 

hen he shipped on board a war 





heard of in June, 
vessel named 


Weasel, at 3 Sydney, Nova Scotia, which was being built 
by tl Canadian government for the British. Later word 
Ww received that the vessel had arrived safely at Bel- 


fast, Ireland, and that the crew was going to Cardiff to 
be paid off The missing boy was nineteen 
tall, with fair hair and blue-green eyes His pare 
very much worried about him and will be grateful 
to of our readers who will be so kind as to give them 
their boy 
Canada 


3 are 








any ormation that will help them to find 
Mr. and Mrs. Luke Milaney, Veteran, Albert 


BOYCE.—I would like to learn of the whereabouts of de- 
secendants of Pia and Sophia Boyce. or Boice who had 
three sons, James, Martin, and Charles, and one daugh- 
ter, Mary They were residents of Spottswood, New Jerse) 
fifty years ago. Any information will be greatly appreciated 
by J. M. R.. care of this magazine 








CANEDY, ARTHUR E.—If you see this communicate 
with your sister Lula, P. O. Box 915, Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana 


ROESCH, ANTON A., a trapper and pearl fisher, who 
last heard from about one year ago in Bimiji, Minne- 
He is twenty-seven years old, five feet nine inches 
with dark hair and complexion Any news of him 
be greatly appreciated by his brother L. E. K., care 
of this magazine 

NEWKIRK, ANNIE MAY.—She was last 
her father thirteen years ago at, or near 
Missouri She is now seventeen years old. Any 
anything concerning her, or who can 
he is now, will confer a great favor by writing 





heard 


of ~ 


father, John E. Newkirk, P. O. Box 1733, Atlanta, Geor- 
ria 

STEELE, JAMES D.—Hle left his home in Yadkin Val- 

‘ North Carolina, and went to Asheville, where he 

olned the army received a letter from him from Pan- 

‘ address given, but have received no 


ama 
‘ Ds in height, and is a good swim- 

ciate any information that will lead 
w ith him Edward McShane, 301 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





Re uth Brevord ‘Street, 





ADELE A.—Please write to me and little James, for we 
are both broken-hearted without you, and want to hear 
from you and to « you. Everything is forgiven Please 
write. Sam and James 


RICH, THEODORE FREOERION, who went to the Fifty- 

Street school Los Angeles, California, is asked 
to write to his old owing his address 
will do a favor b I jurton, 1006 


Alaska Building 








141 


GATES, CLIFFORD.—When last heard of he was * 
Silney, Ohio, 1m February, 1912, and is supposed to hav 
gone East. He may go "be the’ name of Charlies Ciifrord. 

. about twenty-seven years of age, and has blue 
eyes and light hair. Any information about him will be 
received Captain Preston Cleveland, 97 Exchange 
Portland, Maine. 


PRYOR, JAMES.—If you see this please write to me, 
and let me know where you are. I have very important 
news for you. Jack Pryor, Carter House, 702 East Mar- 
hall Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


Street, 


Cc. G. F.—I am very anxious to hear from you. Have 
gvod news from your mother at Wappella. We have moved 


from K-—— Mrs. W. Darling, Box 62, Riddle, Oregon, 
SUTHERLAND, MR. AND MRS. CHARLES.—Their last 

known address was in Los Angeles, California, and from 

time to time they were in San Francisco, Portland, Oregon, 


Washington. Any information will be 
appreciated. O. N. Ford, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 

PATRICK, last name not known. He has dark hair 
and biue eyes, and was wireless operator on the 8, ' 
T inyson, of the Lamport & Holt Line in 1917. Any 
ng his address will greatly oblige by writing to 
West Sand Lake, New York 


Tacoma and Seattle, 





D. Jes annin, 


HULTING, CHARLES E.—He was last heard from about 
ten years ago when he was in San Francisco. His brother 
is anxiously seeking him, and will be very grateful to any 
one who can give him news of him. Gus Hulting, 1448 West 
fam Street, Jacksonville, Florida, 


formerly of 4012 Drexel Boule- 
Dallas, Texas, 








DOUGHERTY, JENNY, 
yard, Chicago, and when last heard of was in 


is asked to send her address to a friend Any one know- 
ing where she is will do a great kindness by writing to 
Redio, care of this magazine. 


ae a J He left his home in Sioux City 





on He is six feet three inches tall, of 
Swede ih birt nt with blue eyes and light complexion, and 
was born in 1872 He speaks several languages and is a 
goog accordion player His wife and son are anxiously 
seeking him, and will be most grate ful for any assistance. 
Mrs. Carl J. Aspland, care of magazine 


MOORE, ED., sometimes known as GEORGE M. MOORE, 
who was last heard of at Du Quoin, Illinois, and was 
supposed to have gone to Warsaw, Wyomin 
formation about him will be greatly 
son, who is in the United States army 
Moore, Port Depot, Det. 3, Newport News, 


STERLING, MISS W. E., by whom I was employed for 





Virginia, 





several months as guide and companion on the Mohave 
Desert in #17, in her search for health and adventure. 
One group of gold claims, which we discovered and lo- 
cated jointly, Bave since proved valuable, and I am very 
anxious to obtain from her, or her solicitors, a power of 
attorney for her interest to enable me to close deal now 
pending I shall be greatly obliged to any one who can 
end me her address Ed Mssan, 151 West Church 
Street, Tucson, Arizona. 
HARRINGTON, EDITH.—She is a 


nurse, and was in 
Wills Hospital, Philadelphia, in June, 1912, and later at 
Howard Hospital in the same city She is about five feet 
four inches tall and has dark hair. Any information con- 
erning her whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by 
K. (., care of this magazine. 


LINNY, DOROTHY, who was placed in a home for the 
insane at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1907, by her mother, 
whose maiden name was Duke Mother and daughter left 
Louisville together in 1918, .and have not been seen since, 
Their relatives are very much worried about them and will 
appreciate any y9rmation that will lead to their present 
address. C. M. 8., care of this magazine 








ROSS, JOHN K.—He disappeared from his work in the 
Franklin Mills, at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, sixteen years 
ago. He had a silver his head, placed there 





be grateful for any in- 


after an accident. His sis 
Cum- 


formation Anna Clark, 32 Waverley 
berland, 


THOMAS, HOWARD D.—He is a miner and was last 
heard of in seven years ago. He is forty-two 
years old, with brown hair and blue eyes. He belonged 
to the Federation of Miners. Any information that will 
help to find him will be thankfully received by his sister, 
Mrs. George L. Crow, Denair, California 


WILLIABSON, ae? who was last seen in Brownsville, 

r She is about five feet seven inches 
tall weighs ALM, a hundred and forty pounds, tis 
twenty-seven years old and has blond = hair A. G,. 
Williamson, care of this magazine 


WILLARD.—One of your old Jacksonville 
Piease write to 


firs Terrace, 
Maryland 


Texas, on 





HANLEY, 
friends wishes te get in touch with you 
Cc. E. F., care of this magazine 


BROUGHAM, WILLIAR j.—He was last heard of in 
1907, when he w Medicine Hat, Canada. He has 
hair, a re ldish mustache, and a very fair skin. 
ix feet tall, an rather round-shouldered 
xhter, Isabella Beatri would like very much to 
ve fe living. and will be thankful for any infor- 
mation that will help her to find her father. Mrs. Joe 

uB 








sh, Medical Lake, Washington 








se cate llih SNOT hn NC ROE Em = 


142 Missing Department 


FLAGG., DANNY.—He was last seen in New York City 
ago. you “ely when you worked 

at Middletown, with Harry and Doe 1 have 
York, 


for you. J. B., Lock Box 367, Ion New 


MURRAY, MOORE, ALIDA.—She was born 
kill, New York, about thirty-four years ago and was 
seen by her people in July, 1915 Her husband, F 


Murray, was a printer, and she went with him 


in 1915, from which place she wrote on and 
been heard from since Her relatives do not 
she is alive or dead Her father is seriously 
may not live much longer, and any news of her will be ¢ 
fully received by her brother, Milo B. Moore, Jr., BR. D 


Newburgh New York 


CONWAY, JESSIE.—Sho lived for a number 
170 North Pearl Str Columbus, Ohio, but 





sent there of late have been returned Her sister 
will 


anxious to know what has become of her, and 
appreciate any assistance in finding her. B. R 
this magazine 


BARRETT, ED.—He is a butcher and moves 


to place. Also GERALD LANE, butcher and 


old. His mother is not expe 





twenty-one year 


Any one knowing the address of either of these 


will do a favor by sending it to A. L.. care of 
zine. 


ORR, OSA, the da 
in Kenna, New Mexico, on March 30, 1912 





heard of she was living with Mrs. John Kuntz, 
well, New Mexico. and may be Enews as Helen 
0 who can 
present address is asked to be kim 5 e a. h to 
Martin Gross, attorney, 106 North La Salle, Street 


She is now fifteen years old ny 





cago, Illinois 


JUSTIN, PEARL DAHLMAN.—-She 
tucky, and was last heard of tn Ka 
six years ago, when s 
is five feet four inches in . with blue 
auburn hair Any one knowing her adress 
very great favor by sending it to ©. 8S. care of 
zine 





as ‘ity 





POWELL, HOMER.—He is about fifty years of 


feet seven inches tall, and weighs one hundred 


pounds He has brown hair and eyes, and was 
0 California 











Oregon. He was last heard of in Ch 
His sister and brother will be 
who-can give them any inforr 
A. Powell, Box 358, care of Perry 


FERGUSON, EDWARD.——HFe came from Boast 
chusetts, and was last heard from in Mobile 
in May of 1919. An old friend who is now 


has some important news for him He has black | 


blue eyes, and has an artificial left leg. which 
to walk with limp. f he sees this he is 
and if any 





1 send his addr 


greatly appreciated Dickerson re of this magazine 


KENNY. MARGARET.—She w 





5is" and was last heard of in Was! 
918. She is a milliner, is five t inehe 





has a dark complexion Her pare: 





ing for news of her, and pop 
where she is they will do a y t a3 by 
P. Kenny, 80 Melbourn Street West Lin 


tario, Canada 


GASAWAY, EARL.—Ile is twenty-eight years 


when last heard of was in Oklahoma His 
not seen him f ‘a eighteen years, and wonld be 
to hear fror im, or from any one who kr 
Mrs. Helen Rube rt. Box 62, Friar oint, Miss 





CLINE, PAULINE.—Her half brother, who 
geen her since she was quite a smeali child, will 


ful to any one who will help him te find her 


she may be living on ee ha Tenness Hle 


giad to hear fron f hope she 
she will write to him. " William Weaver, Hove 


WALSH, CATHERINE, my mother 
an orphan asylum India hortly 
in 180 I was adopted in_ 1900 by Chris 
My Saaie was given as Jeannette Wais! 
heard anything of my mother and w 

to any one who can tell me anythir 
people. Mrs. Jeannette Summitt, Isis 

a. 





f PATTERSON, LOUIS E.—THie served in the war 
; stationed at Keliey Field, Texas, in the 111th Aero Squad 
his home is in or near Portland 
-two years old. and of dark 


t is thoucht 
He is about twer 
fon Any one knowing his = adire 
8. O. C., care of this magazine 


on 





MENDEZ, CLORENTINA.. Her sister has np 

for over twenty years n she heard 
was living at 522 1- We ll Street, Le 

were both in a convent at Boyle Hoights, ” Los 





children. Any information that will help to bri ng 
sisters together again will be deeply appreciated 


dora Mendez, care of this magazine 





liter of Wilson Orr, who was killed 








a hative 


she was twenty-eieht years 


aale 
as the kindness 





















BARNETT, JOHN 


children they were p 


AND GEORGE.—When they wore 
ut in a home in Wolverhampton, 


England, and their sister hag not seen them since she 


was six years old, Sh 


e¢ came to America thirty-four years 


ago, and would be very happy if she could find her broth- 





ers Any assistance 
A. G. Katmpe, care of 


BOTHAM, CLAREN 
New York City mn 





ten inches tall, Ul irty- ine years 
plexion, and dark, wavy hair 
present address will do 


care of this magazine 
PARKER, GLADYS 
her home 
September 13, 1919 
golden lair Her fat 





of but has failed, andehopes that readers of this maga 


in Hartford 


will be gratefully appreciated Mrs 


this magazine 


sy A.--He 


ears ago 


st heard of in 
is about five feet 
with a fair com 
one who knows his 
ing it to W. B 





a favor by 


FRANCES.-—-She was taken from 

Connecticut by her mother on 
She is six years old and has long 
her has made every effort to find 





who have helped others 30 many cases to tind 
their lost relatives, will a » to assist him He is 
nh despair at the loss of h i nd is most anxious to 
recover her His wife may be known as Mrs. Sharp 
Any one who can hel earn his everlasting 
gratitude rT. P.. care of we 


He worke 





and was last he 


general manager of the 
on will be appreciated by his nephew 


Any informat 
Da i F. Light. care 





left there for. Se 





black curly hair, and a dark 

od in Cleveland, Ohlo, for some years 
attle about 1912 He is Canadian 
ird of six years ago when he was 
Intermountain Supply Company, at 


RAYROND. ALONZO DEWITT.—Ile is about forty 
i p “ with 





this magazine 


STAPLIN, MISS ROSE, is requested to write to a friend 


who Was on board the 


of this magazine 


GEORGE a: 
and light «¢ 





they lived at 19 Edward Street, Og 
Their parents were W 
twenty-five years ago the 
known there by a gamekeeper name 


address I would like 


one of these men will 
Gale, Sodus Point, New 


» B&B & Harris! urg. A. Y., care 


i HARRY.—Both have brown hair, 
omplexions, and when last heard of 

den, London, England 
abeth 





liam and Gale About 


y were in K 









g 
Warner, whose 
to get Any infé itlon about any 
be greatly appreciated by Frederi 


York 





ALLINSON, HARRY P.-—-He is an ex-marine, and was 





in October, 1919, whe 


Copper Company, at Bisbee, Arizona. 


be gratefully received 1 


30, 1919, at Mare Island “californ 


August 
six years 
a fair cx 





inches tall, with 
last heard from 
for the Arizona 
information will 
xy his chum, John W. Bengston, 314 


old , 
mmplexior He 
nh he was wor 





East Twenty-first Street. Cheyenne, Wyoming 


GUNARD, EARL.—W! 
Merritt, New Jersey, and 
or 


fantry Ar informat 
iddy whe 
care of this magazine 








ven last heard from he was in Camp 

then in the 12th U. 8S. In- 
him will be greatly appre- 
» is anxious to find him. N. D. 8., 





BROWN, CLAUD, formerly of Fisk, Missouri, who has 


been gone for fourteen 


inches tall, with dark 
4 Since e went 











for f 
s, or having 
' r 


. roit, Mic higan 
raged At lata Sbicanete Her son is trying to 
ils er’s le, b ie 


years He ts about five feet nine 
hair and brown eyes, and is a bar 
away his father has died, and his 

news of son Any one 
will do a great 

ie Wade, 175 








pr I does not kuow what 
maid ame 4 widow wher t marr 
his father ime then was Eurcey she had 
son named Walte r. It is thought that her family 
somewhere in Alabama Both she and her second 
band while their was a small boy. and any le 
that give a to her family were lost Any 





that will 





Route No. I, Box 
SMITH. WILLIAM 
ld fi 


is bald on “en top. 

i t Chria Creek 4 
her Company In the 
t Scot iw 
H was ’ heard f 
‘ mother t 
will giad to hear 
add Ss th ar 








him to find his mother’s relatives 
ed John Her Hi. McWhorter 
tonewall, Oklahoma 


, HENRY He is twer ity-eight years 
es tall, has fa complexion, and 
head He work at Scotia 
alifornia, for the Pacific Lum 

fall of 1918 he was in a hospital 
in wember that he had left it 

m in December, 1918, at Sacra- 
i business news for him, and 
mny one who can give her his 
a this magazine 








MATHEWS, CLAubE. —lHie was last heard of about ten 
: ’ 





magazine 
ANDERSON, MARY 
i ked to write to 
Chicago, Ulinois 

DYKENS, GEORGE 
ago in the State of 





spruce for airplanes in 


to hear from him G 


was a waiter in San Francisco in a 
"520 Pa fie Street His dauggter would like to 


will appreciat my communicatior 
Ip her to find him Mabel Mathews 
™ rose maiden name was Lawton 





“A.. L416 North Clark Street 


He was last heard of about a year 
Washington, where he was cutting 
a lumber camp His sister wishes 
Dykens, Uawthorue, New Jersey 














Missing Department 


TOOLE.—Information wanted regarding the parents of a 
boy and girl, twins, named Joseph and Josephine Toole. 
These children were left at the Children’s Industrial Home 
in Tacoma, Washington, about eighteen years ago. The 
mother, whose first name is Evangeline, has married again, 
and her present name is not known. Her daughter is 
anxious to find her and will be grateful for any assistance 
that will lead to her communicating with her mother. 
Josephine, care of this magazine. 


SIMPSON, LORAINE.—Her home was in Tennyson, Indi- 
and she was last heard of in Anniston, Alabama. 
one who knows where she is, or has any informa- 
about her, will do a favor by writing to W. M. L., 

1402 Franklin Avenue, Ray, Arizona. 


GRANT, MRS. WILLIAM, formerly Catherine Eagan. 
She was last heard of in Silver City, New Mexico, in 1916. 
brother will be glad to hear from any one who can 
iim her present address. William Eagan, 269 South 

Mai n Street, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


NEWBIGGEN, MARY.—She was born in 
land, and is about thirty-four years old, five feet five inches 
in height, with brown hair and eyos She scafs on 
her body from burns received when a_ baby. was last 
heard of in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, about eight years 
ago. Hier brother and sister would like very much to hear 
from her, or from any of their relatives. M. K. R.. care 
of this magazine. 


ESTVAN, JOSEPH.—He is thirty-six years old, five feet 

ne inches tall, weighs one hundred and sixty-eight 

inds, has dark-brown hair and mustache, gray eyes, 

1 is pockmarked e is Slavish, a laborer, and left a 

children in Bridgeport, Connecticut, on 

He was last heard of in Castle Shannon, 

County, Pennsylvania Any one having informa&e- 

concerning this man should notify William E. Buston 

Wa saiilnarteal and Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Connectle 
cu 


London, Eng- 


gheny 


SKINNER.—When I was very young I was placed in Doc- 

tor Bernardo’s Home in Ilford, Essex, England, and later 

sent to the Bernardo Home in Peterborough, Canada 

If any one can help me to find my people 

their kindness gratefully appreciated Florence 
Skinner, care of this magazine 


WAITE or YOCUM, HARRY.—Ile was born in 1889, and 
lived in Pottstown and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, until 
he was seven years old under the name of Yocum 
Then he was put in St. Vincent’s Home by his grand- 
father under the name of Harry Waite From there he 
was “‘put out’? on a hop farm in New York State, at 

years of age, and his relatives have not been able 

him, or to get any trace of him since that time. 

is very anxious to find him and will be deeply 

to any one who can give him information that 

help him in his search. Charles F. Yocum, IJr., 130 
Fourth Street, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


SHOEMAKER, EDWARD D.—He sells high-grade hooks. 
HW son and daughter would like to hear from him, and 
will be most grateful for any information concerning him. 
J. B. S., care of this magazine 


STONE, vat ae RUSSELL.—TFle 
in March, 1919, from Syracuse. New 
heard that he went-later to Utica He is thirty years 
1 and slender, with black hair and eyes, and has a 

and under his left jaw. His mother is very 
anxious about him and will be deeply grateful for any 
news of him. Mrs. M. E. Stone, Foreman, Arkansas 


was last heard from 
York, and it was 


FOGARTY, ALICE.—She has been missing since 1885, 
when she left her aunt’s house in New York City to go for 
a walk never returned. She was born In Ireland, and 
is the daughter of John and Sarah Maloy Fogarty Her 

now in this country and are very anxious 
find he Any information will be gratefully received by 
Mrs. George A. Godwin, 217 Forty-second Street, Newport 
News, Virginia. 


STIEGLER, BERNHARDT.—He enlisted in the U. S. In- 
fantry in April, 1916, and the war department states that 
he was discharged in June, 1919 His family heard from 

week up to the date as that of his dis- 
he has not been from since He was 
in the 40th and was stationed last 
Sherman, Chillicothe. Ohlo His people 
understand his silence, and will be most grateful 
one who can give them any tnformation about 
Please write to his sister Mrs. J. MacMurtrie, 923 Com- 
munipaw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


CUMMINGS, JIM.—He has been missing four_ years, 
and when last heard from was in Oregon For his 
mother’s sake he is asked to write to his brother, Ralph 
A. Cummings, 2737 Mobile Avenue, Sawtelle, California. 


WILSON, MILDRED MELISSA.—She was placed in the 
Northwestern Foundling Home in Spokane, Washington, 
whe she was two years old, and was adopted shortly 
aft ward by a family named Harvey, who renamed_ her 
Vivian Gale Harvey. She is now twenty years olc i 
said that her foster parents are dead, and her 
mother is very anxious to see her daughter again. 

be most grateful to any one who can tell her 
ig and so help her to get in touch with her. Mrs. 
*"., care of this magazine. 


NELSON, HALFDAN, also called Harry Nelson. 
about five feet six inches tall, with dark oa" tes Lm im 
and a fair complexion, and was last seen 
nesota, in 1913. His father died two ne 
his brother died one year ago. His mother is suit a 
ing for him and always hoping that he will come home, 
Any one who can give information about him will do @ 
great favor by writing to John Thorgerson, 606 North Fifty- 
ninth Avenue, West Duluth, Minnesota. 


SETTLE, ts hh -—He 


Manchester island, some 


came to this country from 
thirty-five or , forty years ago, 
lived in the South and West. When“last heard of he 
in Sioux City His sister is anxious to know what 
become of him, and would be glad to hear from 
or from any relatives that he may have in Amer- 
assistance in finding him will be greatly appre- 
Mrs. Harriet Scttle Banks, 67 Oak Street, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 


BURGER, LIA, a native of 
heard from in 1906. She _ is 
and may be married to a Mr. 
ig very anxious to hear from her, 
so that he may communicate with her. 
care of this magazine. 


BARBER.—His first 


Baden, and last 
about forty-two years old, 
Pick, or Pirk. Her brother 
or to know her address 
John Burger, 


Austria, 


name is not given. He was last 
heard of in 1918 in Poplar Bluff, Missour!. He 

feet five inches tall, with blue eyes and 

brother would be very glad to hear from him, 

greatly appreciate any information that will help 

find him. Private E. Db. Barber, care of this magazine. 


BLOM, HALFDAN RICKARD.—He is a Swedish sailor, 
about sixty years of age, and is very tall. His sister hag 
not seen him for twenty years She ts his only living 
relati and has made every effort to find her brother, 
fut we t success. She hopes that some of our readers 
may be able to help her in the matter, and will be very 
grateful for any information. Ada G, Blom, care of this 
magazine 


RUMMELL, JAMES, who left his home in Lafayette, 
Indiana, in 1878, t to the California gold fields, 
and has not been from since He was about 
thirty-one years old whe he left home. His nephew 
would be glad to know whether he is dead or alive. Box 
485, Momence, Iilinois. 


SMITH, L. D., 
heard of in El 
somewhere in that 
have his address. 
zine, 


HAWKINS, 
years of age 
eyes. He is a 


also known as Eddie Bliss. He was last 
aso, as, and is thought to 
State An old friend would 
Marillo Vendome, care of this maga- 


HARRY GARFIELD.—He its thirty-nine 
about six feet tall, and has wavy hair and 
railroader, and was last heard of in 
eveland His mother will be grateful for any informa- 
tion about him. Mrs. J. W. Hawkins, Hamden, Ohio. 


WAGNER, CHARLES WILLIAM.—Hie is twenty-two years 
old, about five feet eight inches tall, and weighs about 
one hundred and sixty pounds. He has brown hair and 
eyes His left eye is crossed, and there is a large scar 
on his right forearm. He was last seen by his friend at 
North Judson, Indiana, in September, 1918 He is asked 
to write to his old pal of pipe-line days, Ralph - 
inson, R. R. A., number one, Box 7, New Augusta, 


EASLEY. CLAYTON.—He was last heard of in San 
Francisco in January, 1917 He is an electrician. The 
middle finger of his right hand is missing, and the one 
next to his little finger is shortened. He is thirty-one years 
of age, and has dark hair and brown eyes Hlis aunt, who 
brought him up from a child, is very anxious to find him, 
or to know if he is still alive, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one vio will be kind enough to help her tn her 
search. Mrs. A. P. Keen, R. F. D., No. 1, Keen, Mi- 
nois. 


BEECHER, FRED.—-He is 
and is supposed to be in the painting and paperhangi 
business somewhere in Idaho. Also his half sister an 
brother, Marguerite and John Kearney, seventeen and nine- 
teen years old, who were placed in a home in Seatt 
and later adopted Their half sister is very anxious to 
find them, and will greatly appreciate any information that 
will help her to get in touch with them. Mrs. Lauretta 
Schrimpf, Box 785, Hoquiam, Washington. 


GOODENOUGH, IRENE.—She was living with her fam- 

y in Columbus, Ohio, in 1903, and came from Rochester, 

y York Any information as to their present whereabouts 

be gladly received by an old friend, A. V. M., care of 
this magazine 


PARKER, WILLIAM, who was last heard of In Calears, 
Canada, and is probably known by the 
He is seventeen years old and is very big for his rs 
He worked for a time for a farmer in Youngstown, 
His brother will be grateful for any news of him, and will 
be glad to hear from any one who has seen him. George 
H. Parker, 35 Stewart Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 


SANDY, CLYDE 


Indiana. 


about twenty-six years old, 


R.—He is about five feet eight inches 
tall, thirty-three years old, and has blue eyes and light- 
brown curly hair He was last heard of in Laramie, 
Wyoming His mother is very anxious to find - and 
will be grateful for any information. Mrs. E. M. 

ox 17, Long Pine, Nebraska. 
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Seee. CARL.—He left Sweden in 1890, and went to 

New York, and has never been heard from since His son 
fs anxiously seeking news of him and will greatly appre 
Ciate any assistanee that will help him to find him 
Cc. B. B., care of this magazine 


McCOY, HENRY.—He has been mis from home 
eince August 4. ivi? Hk forty-uine I and 
has dark hair and eye 
face. When he left 

Baltimore, he said tx 
came back Hg left a 
ig great trouble on ac 

tion will be thankfully 








receive bE 
1283 Glyndon Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


RODGERS, PARLEY BROWN. —!le is about fifty-nine 
years old and was last heard of in & Louis, $ 

in 1904 His daughter will be rateful 

that will help her to get in touch with him 
care of this magazine 


O'ROURKE, MRS. JOHANNA C.—She was born in Nova 

Scotia, ani when last heard from was living in 

dence, Khode Island, about five years ago She 

about thirty-five a ars old, has black hair and eye 
1 








of slender bu Any news of her will be g 
received by her —_ s. M. E. T., care of this 
zine. 


WILLIAMS, EVA CLAIR.—She is about twenty-four 
years old and was last heard from at Jefferson, Iowa, in 
1913. There is important news for her Plea write to 
J. H. T., care of this magaz 








O'REILL I would like to find my parents, my_ two 
brothers. os and Richard, and my sister Julia When 
fast heard from they were in Auckland, New Zealand, 
several years ago Any information that will help od to 
communicate with them will be very welcome Patrick 
J. O'Reilly, 4343 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, Call: 
fornia. 


ALLISON, JOSEPH A.—He was last heard from in 
1913, when he was at Seattle. It is thought that he may 
have joined the British army after war broke out. He is 
about five feet six inches tall, square-shouldered and 
heavy set, with blue eyes and brown hair. Any news of 

i atefully received by his mother, Mrs 
Frances Keeler, care of this magazine 


COTTRELL, LORETTO ESTHER.—-She was in the 
Staten Island Orphan Hone in 1916. and was adopted 
from there by some person who is supposed to live in 
Maine. Her mother is anxiously seeking her, and will be 
Most grateful to any one \ >< her to find her 
daughter Mrs. James Byrne, care of this magazine 


BEVERS, HARRY.—He is twenty-six years old and 
lived in Peekskill for a number of year 
heard that be had married and was livir 
His father has been dead for sor time 
Lizzie is very anxious to find him If an 
where he is they wil! do a great favor by wr 
L. Bassen, 1372 Brook Avenue, Bronx, New York 


FARLEY. HARRY CHESTER.--Ile left 
1907, and is now thirty years old His 
from him last in 1909. when he was in M 
fornia, working for company but 
made ther. have fail any Ww Hie 


















to have died his i rance was paid to 
ut as no proof of has been ol 
thinks he may be alive hopes that 
of this magazine may her, either to 
to know positively that e is dead 3} will he deeply 


grateful for any assis in the matter Mrs. L. J 
Parley, 419 Michigan Avenue, South Haven, Michigar 





GILBERT. ALBERT ge ells He left 1 home three 
years ago. at from it t ‘ 

is short, with dark am hha ir and ue 
forty-two ye old Any informatior 
received by dauchter, May EB. Diener 
Pasadena, California. 








fary Street 








SRFORMATION WANTED as » whereahe of th 
relatives of WILLIAM 4 c WILSON, who was at Ie 
catur, Illinois M He en! 


oral of Comr 
as, Texa it 
Jolo, Philip; 





San Lazaro Hos 
tion that wil! 











be greatly «a 
tre 

BOWEN. BOUARS L.. H ! 
fourteen years w bout tl 
age, and when - left home he had 
eyes, and was tall and slim Any new 


gladly received by his mother Mrs Sallie L towen, 
405 Ash Street, Goldsboro, North Carolina 


ARNER, MYRON.—He is seventeen years old and has 
been missing from his home for me months He is five 
feet five inches tall. with black hair and blue eyes 
He was last seen in Youngstown, Ohio Any one who has 
geen him will do a favor by writing to Carey Bunts, Ells 
worth, Ohio 





Missing Department 


BABE.—It is very important that I should hear from 
you as s00n as possible Please write to me at home 
address. a oi 

MAGEE, JOSEPH. who was last heard of in the Rat) 

P ) 7 Gievres, France, ti 
old, six feet tall, 
military carriage 

w 





umunicat wit 
West Michigan 





ROBERT.--1 ler an 

t seventy --fiv His 

spect for precious tet fe wrote it 
he Was going into the mountain 





from since Any informatior oncert 
will be thankfully received by his nephew, Robert ‘El sermann 
231 Main Street, Norwalk, Connecticut 


WARING, PAUL.-—-He was last seen in New York two 
yeats ago, when he was in Belleveue Hospital He is asked 
to send his address to J. M. K., care of this magazine 

ROBEL, JAMES F.—Please communicate with your 


brother, Charles J. Robel, P. O. Box 368, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania 


YOUNG. Cae TAN JOHN F.—He was born in Pitts- 











burgh, Pe ania, and in the army when last heard 
of He es 15 light eurly hal r and blue eyes His brother 
Ralph will greatly appreciate any news of him Ralph 


Young, care of this magazine 


SON.—i have paid all the notes to W. & W. Write to 
your relative at 5100 South Van Ness Avenue, Los Angeles 
California, tmmediately Do not write home Memmie 

WALLACE, JOHN WILLIAM, of Wheelin West Vir- 
ginia He left his home in Cincinnati, Ohi 1848 
Sarah, who was the wife of 








nar « 

mid dived im Quincey, DHlinols, in 1870 q 
had several brothers His parents’ names wanted Also 
WILLIAM -McCLOUD. who came from Londonderry, Ire- 
land, t about 1788, with an older brother. 
One was hatter other a_ saddler In 





a 
formation dants wanter i Miss L. B Powell. 
Box 448, Taft, California 


NORTON, MICHAEL J.. the gon of Mrs. Delia Norton, 








who left his home about seven years ago He is thirty- 
two years old, five ar one-half ineh in height, and 
has sandy hair His mother is heartbroken and worrie 





about bim, and it will comfort her very much if he will 


write to ber in care of this magazine 
FORSYTH, THOMAS.—lie left his home in Cornwall, 


Ontario, Canada year ago, bound for 





the gold fields His ste; pbrotl € 4 would be 
flad to hear fror even the ghtest in 
forms ation about his ealations, as he i 
his neares iving would give him great 
pleasure "to get of his family Archibald 





Thomson, 987 Montreal, Canada 

hina ee le HORER He was last 

mught that he may Detroit. An 

a ‘taed . ve ry anxious to hear from m, a will be 

grateful to any one who can give hi present address 
M. H. H., care of this magazine 


KILOH, EDDIE.—He left Toronto, Ontario, about De- 

1919 and =owent to San Francisco, where h 

Bay Uotel for a while It i 

7 th uu S. army and any i 
ated 


in Calumet 











greatly a 
“ Markha am Street. “Toronto, Can 


PRIME, MORT. a native of Brooklyn. New York, and 
last beard of at Lead City. South Dakota, about twenty 
five years 0. Any one knowing his present whereabout 
will do a great favor by tify M. L. Fragan, Box 68 


Rainler, Washington. 







send your address T hav 
Pass end of July. Love from 


the son of Laura Little, of 
thirty-two years old, with 
low 





: i Pxton and 
from his hor r 
3s a f ge I 
r t His w il 
ful for any news of hin Mrs. May ‘Littie, Clara Street 
San Francisco, California 





und RAYMOND, who were left at St. Jo 
ilor n Lafayett indiana about 1905 
t t any inf nation from the 
will be most grate eful to any one 
his sovs. Roy Boyd, care of this 











who can help 
magazine 
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Send the Coucen 


—we'll send you a 


LACHNITE 


END no money. Just send your name vish you to selec 12 from this advertise- 
and address and we wil rang pre ment and weat )tull days at our expense. 

paid, on approval, a get > Lachnite Then, if youcan tell it from a diamond, send it 
Gem, mounted in a solid gold ring. Wear it back. One hundred thousand ry 4 are 
ten full days. These sparkling gems have the now wearing brillia ichnite Gems. These 
eternal fire of diamonds. Their brilliance ople h Prov hey could not tell 
and hardness are guaranteed forever. We achnit rom diamonds. 


Biju d As You Wish 


When the ring u ke the first balance at the rate of $2.50 a month until 
smail deposit 75) witl Dostt . This >18. has been paid But if, during tl 
is only enosit. ; payt er trial, you decide to send the Lacht 

ney is still yours. Put the ring on your fin- your deposit will be refunded instantly. 
ger and wear it everywhere \ 10 for 10 full run norisk. The total price is only $18.75 
days Then, if yé lecide pit, pay the for cither ring 


Ish OO cman | SeNd Coupon 
ere Mary ne OR 1 days’ free ¢ Dor Just put your name and address 


tsend us a pet 





